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Both Major Parties 


—See Page 2 
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Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


What Khrushchev REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


IT LOOKS like the blizzard of 1956 did more damage than 
has so far been reported. At least we hope it was just the blizzards 


fault. 


New York’s drive for Worker-Daily Worker circulation stopped 
dead last week. Virtually no subscriptions came in. Result? New 
Yorkers face a rough battle to reach their goals of 6,500 Worker subs 


and 1200 for the Daily Worker by April 7th. 
The drive is scheduled to wind up that day with a conference 


of Worker boosters, which will review the campaign and plan the 


next steps in advancing circulation. 


Total number of Worker subs received for the entire state was 
58. This contrasts with the weekly average of more than 400 re- 
ceived during the campaign, and the 600 weekly needed to com- 
plete. Same with the Daily Worker. Brooklyn and Bronx turned 
in not one sub, Queens just about 4, upstate nothing. Only Man- 
hattanites showed the slightest sign of life. 

Meanwhile, the Circulatioa Department is receiving, in. grow- 
ing numbers, letters revealing a widening interest in our paper. 
Typical is this*one. 

“I've often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes to the truth, in most things there is just no 


— 


(Continued on Page 13) 


inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 


Case of 
Dutiles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 


—See Page 3 
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Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 


Gas 


Steal 


—See Page 7 
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A Novelist Looks 


At the Painter’s Art 
By HOWARD FAST 


The 


—See Page 8 


Economic Curve 


Levels Off 


~—See Page 2 


W estinghouse 
Settles ! 


—See Page 2 
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Who’s Your 
Ballpiayer 
Of the Decade? 


~See Page 12 
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Moines’ 


First Labor Mayor 
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Views TV 
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They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery Marching Song 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Sitting in the well of the cir- 
cuit court here where the 
trial of 90 Negroes charged 
with “conspiracy to boycott” 


local buses, one witnesses a sym- 


bolism that is striking. Nearly 
800 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a placid black sea 
lapping at a few small insecure 
white islands. 

Circuit solicitor William F. 
Thetford, and his stag of two 
assistants, have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is determined to maintain 
segregation as a way of life. The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingerprinted and 
arraigned. And now the state 
is seeking to prove that the Ne- 


Gandhi's Tradition 
And Montgomery 


Boycott Movement 
By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomerys Negro ministers, 
have committed a crime by pro- 
testing the segregation plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


Sigs 


—See Page 6 
pret 


served for white remained va- 
cant. 


The 90 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Fugene W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge has 
granted the defendants. the 
right to be tried separately. The 
judge is genial enough, going out 
of his way at times to show spe- 
cial courtesy to the battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 
der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 
Birmingham. But he cannot es- 
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Assignment: USA 


Why Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR,” Fred Allen 
said not long ago, “is get- 
ting more mediocre every 
day. Because Allen was so 


much more than mediocre, 
I mourn his un- 
timely death. 
Like all humor- 
ists and _ satir- 
ists worth their 


salt, he struck. 


me as a man 

with an earthy 

Savvy, an ear 

close to the 

ground for true 

: satire and gen- 

uine comedy require an under- 

standing of life and a sagely criti- 

cal attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I think that is true of every 

man who could make people 


laugh, all those the people ad- 


mire and love, from the great- 
est of all today, Charlie Chap- 
lin, through the procession that 
includes Will Rogers, Ring Lard- 
ner, Dorothy Parker, the blessed 
invaders from Mexico and France, 
Cantinflas and Marcel Marceau, 
Sid Caesar and the others. 

It is safe to say, I think, that 
no humorist, no satirist, could 
sit in an ivory tower and per- 
fect his art. He had to be close 


to the niddy-gritty of the folk, 
inertia ieee ton “ 
frustrations, their tri 


and it was true in our land from 
the days of Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
Finley Dunne and his Mr. Dool- 
ey, up through, in his way, Fred 
Allen. 

* 

A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was much in his programs that 
rubbed me the wrong way—the 
dialect he used in Allen’s Alley, 


——__- 


* 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and thé oppressed of the na- 
tion. 

It would have been hard for 
him to do so, though it has been 
done. Born John Florence Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder, he had worked in a fac- 
tory where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco to keep the 
stuff out of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a textile 
plant would remember that. And 
the youngster whe came ouit of 
wage lass Boston, possessed 
of a drive for some kind of 
knowledge, would frequent the 
Boston Public yet which 
his father bound the books. 
Once, as a kid, he encountered a 
—_ on juggling and he was 
off. 

He began as a juggler in 
vaudeville, interspersing his act 
with dry nasal comments on the 
passing scene. After a while the 
man who billed himself as “The 
World's Worst Juggler” became 
known for his searing wit which 
won the affectionate attention of 
a eration in America. 

i e went on to become about 
the foremost figure on radio 
whose character Senator Clag- 
horn, the neanderthal from Mis- 

i became a household 


cape the newness of this ex- 
perience. For represented by the 
90 defendants in court is just 
about every Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery s 
30,000 Negroes are on trial here. 


* 

SOLICITOR Thetford, more 
than any other Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in the prisoners dock as first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-year-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association organized en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 
in furthering the movement. 


Thetford has delved into the 
Improvement Association’s rec- 
ords, using some of the group's 
officers as state’s witnesses. Each 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WALKING ISA 
CRIME IN ALABAMA! 


THE W 
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% 5 ® : A 
Moderation , 


By ROB F. HALL 


WRITERS on national politics have a 
L. Stokes, as one of the best informed, most o 
of the voters. In 1948, they recall, 


tion he made after weeks of at- 
tending whistle-stop meetings with 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper of the people. 

On the eve of the Minnesota 
primaries last week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win (although all the “ex- 
perts” including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson). 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 


ested and concerned with the 


issues at stake in the voting. 
“The memory that stands out,” 
said Stokes after accompanying the 


he alone predicted Harry 
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candidates for ten days of cam- Y 


paigning through the state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sat 
in the audiences of the two candi- 


ial regard for their colleague, Thomas| 
ant and most;sensitive to the moods 
Truman’s election, a predic-| 


’s heed for peace 
and ca for an t with 
the USSR for a 15 percent cut m 
the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income famili 

The differences between Kefau- 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were ing and lo- 
cal observers say that Kefauver's 
forthright denunciation _ of . the 
Southern terror and his full sup- 
port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court — ge ve ta im- 
portant factor in hi , 

Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 


they say, was an authoritative ar-} 


ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which northern 


dates, in town and village halls, Democrats who kowtowed to 
in _— opel a, awk KEFAUVER SouthecaiMaiecrats were eloquent- 
sionally in s.... But al- lv lambasted. 

ways the people—that got to be, cilqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum- ‘ Although Stevenson's name was 
the story. The people in these) phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman.'not mentioned, the article was in 
community gathering places—; Stevenson and his aides were | effect an attack on his “modera- 
weathered men in overalls, women quick to seize upon the alibi that|tion” and supported Kefauver's 
spruced up prettily for the day, Republicans had crossed over the more militant stand. 

some of the younger ones with jine and, voting in the Democratic This article, it was said, re- 
babies in their laps. . . . Never has ,yimary, had cast their ballots for, flected the real sentiments of Min- 
this reporter seen such closely at- the “weaker” Democrat — to em- nesota labor and explains — a 
tentive audiences as these people }a:rass_the Democratic national) ™@2y union members a sr 
who had taken the trouble to Come ticket And while there is evidence | Kefauver despite a en eos 
to these political meetings, and 4}... Cop attempted to execute f Stevenson by the state leader- 


some from far away. . . .This ob ' ship. 


~ this maneuver, the fact is that | 
server is willing to accept what ~ | The Kefauver sweep was also) 
500,000 Minnesotans voted in the'. rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 


he saw Over a period of several , , 

days as a hopeful sign of interest 17 ge F059 "Ys No mpated [9 man clique of the D-F.L. party 
and curiosity about public affairs «J neuver” a half million voters, Wc? 584 attempted to tangs 
and government—as, indeed, a * Stevenson upon the rank and file 


splendid showing of democracy at THE TRUTH, as reported to of the party despite Stevenson's 
work,” this paper by our Minneapolis cor- wishy-washy position on basic is- 

AT AN EARLY hour Wednes- ‘espondent, is that hundreds of sues. The clique even went so 
day, after the votes in the Min- thousands of . Minnesota farmers far as to call on the carpet nop. 
nesota primaries had been tabu-,Who voted Republican in 1952 in Coya Knutson, Minnesotas only 
lated, the nation learned how that the hope that Eisenhower would woman member of Congress, a 
interest and concern of the Minne- Solve their problems, have in their supporter of Kefauver, a _threat- 
sota voters had been expressed. disillusion with Ike’s farm program, | en her with “political extinction 

Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennes- cut their ties with the GOP. unless she switched to Stevenson. 


: | * 
see had overwhelmingly defeated' Whatever the effect of this on Be 
Adlai Stevenson, Late returns the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it ote, Seen See ee | 
showed Kefauver polled 234,551 has even more far reaching signifi- | P°* Ing e : 

, hin: 3 ias doomed Stevensons chances 
votes to Stevenson’s 179,452, which ' cance of the national Democrat-vs.- nag agian e A onic he gag ge 
gave him all but two of Minnesota’s' Republican race in November. In nab thn cada Wuenmiee the 
30 dete gate votes at the D yy ocrat- brief, if Minnesota = an example \tinnesota result guarantee smooth 
ic national convention in Chicago. of what_is happening in other agri- sailing for Kafauver’s: hopes for 
Less than 200,000 voted in the cultural states, the farm vote is the nomination. The convention 
Republican poll, compared to 500,- shifting rapidly. away fram the Re-' 


000 in the Democratic primary. 


Although Eisenhower was unop-! 


posed in the GOP column, the fact 
that the Democratic votes so far 


exceeded the Republican, was be- biting rebuke to Stevenson's theme voters have given some serious 
ithinking to the issues. They know 


lieved significant. 
Stevenson, hitherto the front- 


admittedly disappointed at his 
showing. Not only had he com- 
paigned personally for eleven days 


throughout the state; he also had) 


the endorsement and support of the 
top leadership of the Minnesota 


. . . ° os °8 ° Fr e . ° ' 
running Democratic aspirant was evasive position on peace which so ing candidates and parties by this 


‘did Stevenson and he es 
Democratic-Farmer Labor party,'demanded help for the small farm-|program. actually conform to the 
the so-called Humphrey-F reeman' ers. Kefauver identified himself people’s needs. 


publicans. 

WITHIN the Democratic Party, 
however, the chief meaning of the 
Minnesota vote was a sharp and 


of gradualism and moderation. It 
also constituted a rejection of his. 


often added up to a demand for 


 . . 
more arms and a “stronger” atti- 


tude towards the Soviet Union. 
Kefauver had a more clear-cut 

position on aid to the farmers than 

ially 


is many months off and other im- 
portant primaries are scheduled in 
the coming weeks. 

What the Minnesota primaries 
demonstrate, however, is that the 


their needs and they are measur-| 


yardstick. No candidate can get 
their support unless he apparently 
measures up. And if labor wants 
the Democrats to win, it must 
take steps to guarantee that the 
party’s candidates and the party's 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


Westinghouse Settles! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) began 
to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 days, 
the longest major walkout since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE 


strikers the walkout may stretch as 
long as another week until called 
to work or until local ratification 
meetings arrange for the solid 
march back to work. 

The United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, with 11.,- 


000 workers in 10 of the struck 
plants, must still negotiate a settle- 
ment. The majority of the UE 


workers, including 6,000-member|workers of the plant. 


Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa., 

plant have come out some days 

peor to the general IUE walkout. 
Y> like the other striking UE 

locals, have received the 

" B vse jus te 


> _ received — same 


’ 
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AFL-CIO strikers received. 
An indication of the solidarity 
spirit the strike has generated in 


its more than five months was the’ 
refusal of TUE. Local 456 white. 


collar members at the Jersey City 


until 


the: t 


by the advent of the Eisenhower 
administration to power. 


The strike was the most bitterly- 
fought of the many tough and 


long struggles that followed the 
advent of the 


still picketing members of UE, Lo-|elaborate and 


iplant to return to wo 
‘eal 456 of the 850 uction 
ms 
cooperating closely 
noe 


‘cals have been 
throughout the 


THE STRIKE was among the 


most bitterly fought sine 
of long and tough strike us 
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ared inevitable. A de- 

in housing construction was 

already underway. A general 

slow-up to work off inventories 

built up over a year’s span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 

On the other hand, business 
capital investment was still 
strongly rising, and seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop expected from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories, (See our 
March and April Economic 
Notes). 


The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 
ward in February, and may con- 
tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 
cerns report they expect to spend 
22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 
off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 

* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 
the upward current seems to 
show more strength than the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline, But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 


During 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 
terms, the big three auto credit 
companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
were sold. And during the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 
siderably fewer cars sold, they . 
advanced 10 to 13 percent more 
credit than in the same period 
of 1955. 


Government agencies have 
adopted several measures to 
stimulate housing loans. During 
the first ten weeks of 1956 New 


ficent to get much 


production. 
The company obtained anti-} th 


picketing injunctions, local police: 
aid, and hired  strike-breaking 
guards everywhere. At several 
plants, company stooges collected 
signatures for “decertification” pe- 
titions. But the efforts flopped 
everywhere. At Columbus, one 
striker was killed during an attack 
of police and deputies upon a 
picket demonstration, and 93 were 
arrested. Strike arrests nationally 
run into the hundreds. Appeals 
against many fines and convictions 
are pending. 


THE STRIKE lasted some two 


on time study of day workers and 
the discharge 


of 36 active st ; 


-on heavy volume. 


als—rose with unusual rapidity 
for a period of peace during 1955 
and continue to do so. There has 
le peacetime 
rise (except w price controls 
were lifted after World War Il) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economie Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just” and ward off major crises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 


Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures. 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous book written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. III of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of .the 
Law”: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by the abili- 
ty to intensi 


been no 


population, ich is “further- 
more restricted by the tendency 


enormously magnified 
credit stimuli, the $40 billion 
yearly “nati ] it 22 : si 
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Who Revised Dodd's Diary to Protect Eleanor Foster 


Sister or Secretary—A Dulles Family Mystery 


ON FEB. 11 of this year, the Associated Press reported- from Moscow that Mrs. Eleanor Foster Dulles. sister of 
Foster and Allen W. Dulles, had been denounced in the East German press for inspecting apene groups saan i ohn 


the German Democratic Republic. Mrs. Dulles as she calls herself (though Dulles is in fact her maiden name) is “a State Depart- 


ment official in charge of 
matters concerning Berlin,” | 
according to the AP dispatch. 
One brother, wr Foster, is 


our unadmired Secretary of 
State; the other, Allen W. Dulles, 
is Central Intelligence head, or 
chief spy. 

Who is this Eleanor Dulles, and 
what are her qualifications . for 
taking charge of “matters concern- 
ing Berlin”? 

On Page 304 of the first printing 
of the Diary of the late ambassa- 
dor to Germany, William E. Dodd, 
there appears a conversation with 
John Foster Dulles in Berlin on 
January 24th of 1936. Here is 
Ambassador Dodd’s entry regard- 
ing this conversation: 

January 24th. Friday. John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who writes for the 
American Magazine about Euro- 
pean affairs, but who is also con- 
nected with a large banking busi- 


e +a. ~ , 


304 ' AMBASSADOR DODD’S DIARY 

Government is willing to do anything for an outsider, 
sus 1 ho dose spind allioas nie, Boe Patines wes of ta 
same opinion. 


304 AMBASSADOR DODD’S DIARY 

Government is hardly willing to do ing for an outsider, 
cia & Ae deur-aginll allies baue Bax te: oon aoe 
same opinion. 


J 24. Friday. John Foster Dulles, a New York lawyer, 
of ‘he te pipe tae and Cromwell, representing “St 
— interests, reported his difficulties in financial matters 


ite, attitude for peace. So 
we went this afternoon to the movie, Unsere Wehrmacht {Our 
Defense Power}, which she said was proof of the German 
desire for peace. I sat through the show, but the war planes, 
i 7 | rN : 


ay - > 
> oe > . 


-> 


She is an enthusiastic Hitler- 
German attitude for peace. Sv 
n to the movie, Unser Wehrmacht |Our 


=> 


A Mae Ady, 


1 


In the early editions of his “Diary,” William E. Dodd, U. $. Ambassador to Germany during 
the rise of Hitler, quotes John Foster Dulles as deploring the Hitlerite sympathies of his sister, Eleanor 
Foster Dulles. In a later edition, dated 1941, someone altered the diary to make it refer merely to an 
unnamed “German secretary.” Eleanor Dulles’ sympathies are important because she is now an em- 
ploye of the U. S. State Department, under her brother, specializing on German affairs. 


COPYRIGHT, 1041, BY 
ARCOURT, BRACE AND CUMPANY, INC, 


All vights scserve€. including 
the right to reproduce this hook 
or portions thercof in any forms. 


in thusiastic Hitlerite. All else in the 


quotation remains the same, with: 
the first line ingeniously rewritten 
so as to fill it out and avoid any 
further resetting. (See illustrations 
on this page). | 

Curious as to how this trans-| 
formation came about, we got in| 
touch with the publishers, Har- 


court, Brace and Company. They 


uestion, they are not. 
t a bit of the guilt by asso-| 
ciation adhered to Dulles would 
appear evident from some of his 
notorious 19389 and 1940 state- 
ments praising the “dynamic qual- 
ities” of fascist Germany, Italy 
and Japan and expressing con- 
fidence in their pacific intentions 
toward the U.S. 
But even more important, with 


ness in New York, reported his dif- 
ficulties in financial matters here. 

“He said: ‘My sister lives here. 
She is an enthusiastic Hitlerite, 
and anxious to show me the Ger- 
man attitude for peace. So we 
went this afternoon to the movie, 
Unser Wehrmacht (Our Defense 
Power), which she said was proof 
of the German desire for peace. I 
sat through the show, but the war 


Fuurth grimtiag, Ne vemlnt, toast 


late William E. Jr., and Martha 
Dodd, who had been associated 
with the preparation of the diary, 


planes, big guns, pictures of vio- 
lent attacks upon cities and the 
enthusiastic attitudes of Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbels . . . took 
from my mind all thought of peace 
as an object of the show. ” 

Dulles has one sister, Eleanor 


Foster Dulles. 
a 


WE HAVE, then, the remark- 
able confession of Dulles that this 
one sister was ‘a confirmed and en- 


thusiastie Nazi. 


Under the guilt-by-association 
doctrine current in the adminis- 
tration of which Dulles is a dom- 
inant figure, both he and his 
brother ool be in boiling water. 


But since Nazis are the associates 


this highly relevant piece of in- 
formation in his possession, Dulles 
permits his sister to serve as the 
official in charge of Berlin affairs! 

Such is the course of deNazifi- 
cation ala U. S. State Depart- 


ment! 
os 


THE READER may have no- 
ticed that I said the first printing 
of the Diary of the late Ambassa- 


dor Dodd carried the above con- 
versation regarding Dulles’ sister. 

But by some strange transfor- 
mation, when we picked up 4&4 
fourth printing copy (not a new 
edition, mind you), it was no 
longer Dulles’ sister but his “pri- 
vate secretary’ who was the en-| 


informed us 
Young, no longer with the firm, 
had been the editor of the book. 
We tracked down Mr. Young and 
called his attention to the change. 


chief 
Unfortunately, he is in Europe. 


that one Stanley 


“That's quite a change,” he 


laughed, disclaiming knowledge 
of how it came about. He declared 
he-had finished with the book on 
the first printing. 


Young suggested we go after the 
itor of Harcourt, Brace. 


* 
SINCE THE DIARY was pub- 


lished after Ambassador Dodd's 
death, he surely could not have 
sanctioned the change. 
torney for his two children, the 


The at- 


was astonished when we calied the 
change to his attention. He had 
not been aware of it, and was fairly 
certain he would have known if 
the change had been authorized.. 
His client, Martha Dodd, is out of 
the country, 

Hence no threat of libel suit ap- 
pears to have been involved. 


But someone, plainly at the bid- 
ding of interested parties, had 
quietly done a job of censorship 
on the late Ambassador Dodd's 
Diary in order to conceal from the 
American people a vital bit of in- 
formation regarding John Foster 
Dulles, whose actions are so pro- 


foundly influential in determining 
the course of history. 
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W orld ot Labor 


§:00000000000080800888008088808 by George Morris 


T-H 9 (h) Cases Not Going 
So Good for the BD. of J. 


SOME recent significant de- 
velopments in the fight against 
Section 9 (h) the, built in Smith 
Act in the Taft-Hartley Law, 
give reason for new optimism 
and should en- : 
courage the- 
labor move- 
ment to step 
up the strug- 

e to remove 
this most dis- 
graceful prod- 
uct of the 
thought - con- 
trol oraze. 

Those developments include: 
_ @ A four - four tie in the 
Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton on the case of former Fur 
and Leather Workers president 
Ben Gold convicted for alleged 
false swearing he is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 
This leaves the lower convic- 


Smelter Workers, convicted sole- 
ly on the testimony of Harvey 
Matusow, who later confessed 
his testimony was false. In this 
connection the earlier reversal 
by an appellate court of Matu- 
sows conviction for alleged. per- 
jury when he recanted (the 
same judge who tried Jencks 
arbitrarily holding Matusow lied 
when he _ recanted also 
strengthens Jencks’ fight. 


® The reversal by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals of the Ninth 
District of the conviction of A. 
A. Fisher, of Seattle, former of- 
ficial of the Woodworkers, on 
the same affidavit charge. The 
court noted five counts of er- 
rors in ‘the trial. Among them 
was the refusal of the judge to 
admit into the record receipts 
totaling $16,310 of a pair of 
paid FBI informers, which 
would have clearly indicated the 
type of witnesses they were. 
It was mainly on their 
mony that Fisher was convicted. 
The appellste judges also noted 
the trial judge gave a pre 
definition what constitutes 
“affilia 


properly sign the affidavit. Sig- 
nificantly, this is the same Dis- 
trict Court that recently knock- 
ed out the job screening proce- 
dure of the government on the 
ground that “faceless” inform- 
ers were used. 

® Senator Pat McNamara of 
Michigan has introduced a bill 
S. 3187) for repeal of section 

(h), the affidavit provision in 


the law. 
a 


THE ABOVE developments 
unquestionably indicate a trend 
of revulsion against the use of 
paid informers—the only kind of 
witnesses the government was 
able to bring into the trials. They 
indicate growing opposition to 
9 (h) and a realistic possibility 
of having it invalidated and 
gaining reversals and freedom 
also in the cases of Maurice 
Travis, former secretary - treas- 
urer of Mine-Mill; Hugh Bry- 
son, former president of the Ma- 
rine Cooks and Stewards and 
others who have been convict- 


Whatever the consequence of 
the fight to kill 9 (h) may be, 
Hupman has already been in 
prison since June 6, and that 
time cannot be returned to him. 

Hupman is really a victim of 
the split precipitated in the UE 
in 1949 when it was expelled by 
the CIO and raids were or- 
anized by the newly-chartered 
UE to smash it. The main wea- 
pon of the raiders was red-bait- 
ing. 

They brought the Ohio Un- 
American Activities Committee 
into Dayton and wherever else 
the raiders needed it, at that 
time with the assistance of Mat- 
usow (as he himself describes 
in his book) to do a job on the 
UE. Finally the Justice Depart- 
ment was induced to come in 
and avail itself of readily-pro- 
vided informers to indict Hup- 
man. 

The usual parade of paid 
stools was brought up. The trial 
took some four weeks and, it 


THE OTHER day I met 
Pearl Hupman, his wife, who 
is traveling in her husband's de- 
fense, trying to see whomever 
she can get to listen to her on 
this outrageous case. 

She is not giving up and 
feels that the fight can still be 
won. Mrs. Hupman wrote a 
letter to Senator McNamara 
noting his bill to repeal 9 (h} 
and describing how her hus- 
band had been framed under 
that law. She also sent a similar 
letter to Senator Hennings of 
the Senate sub-committee that 
has investigated some of the 
> of civil qayrd Mrs. 
tupman suggests that meth- 
ods used by the Justice Depart- 
ment to convict unionists solely 
on the testimony of paid in- 
formers, is a violation of civil 
liberties. She asks for an 


rtunity to a before 
Sapaiiioe on behalf of her hus- 
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What Khrush 


By SAM RUSSELL 


MOSCOW (By 


the country. At these meetings of members of the C 


ers, particular attention is being) 
devoted to the whole question o 
development of democracy inside 
the Party and the principle of 
collective leadership. 


These meetings, which will be 
attended by a total of over 30 
million people, are also discussing 
the report given by the First Sec- 
retary of the Soviet Communist 
Party, Mr. Khrushchev, to a spe- 
cial private session of the Con- 
gress on the cult of the individual 
and its consequences. 

In this report Khrushchev made 
a detailed analysis of the activity 
of Stalin, particularly underlinin 
Stalin’s achievements in the ¢civi 
war, in the fight against the policy 
of Trotsky and in the fight for the 
industrialization of the country 
and the collectivization of agri- 
culture. 

The mistakes of Stalin, particu- 
larly in the period after the 17th 
Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party in 1934, were also dealt 
with in the greatest detail to show 
the evils of the cult of the indivi- 
dual and the vital necessity for 
the observance of the Leninist 
principle of collective leadership. 

In a_ resolution which was 
adopted, the 20th Congress last 
month declared that it considered 


the Central Committee of the’ 


Party “was absolutely right in com- 
bating the cult of the individual.” 

It instructed the Central Com- 
mittee “not to relax the struggle 
against the survival of the cult of 
the individual and in all its ac- 
tivities to proceed from the con- 
ception that the genuine makers 
of the new life are the popular 
masses led by the Communist 
Party.” 

The nation - wide discussion 
which is now taking place is the 
practical down-to-earth implemes- 
tation of this decision. 

Particular attention is being 
given to the various perversions 
of history which took place dur- 
ing the 20 years when Stalin 

laced himself above the Party, 
gnoring the principle of collec- 
tive leadership. 

* 

THIS -period of arbitrary rule 
resulted in many serious mistakes 
and injustices. It led to the So- 
viet Union being unprepared for 
the Nazi attack. 

Warnings of the impending Nazi 
attack, which came from Soviet 
sources, as well as from Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Sir Stafford 
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Air Mail).—All over the Soviet Union meetings are now being held to discuss the results of the Oth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, planning the way ahead for the peaceful economic development 


the heroism of the entire Soviet 
people enabled this to be rectified 
at a terrible cost, and for final 
victory to be achieved. 


A film on the defense of the 
frontier town of Brest-Litovsk en- 
titled “The Immortal Garrison,” 
now being completed at the Mos- 
film Studios here, shows how un- 
prepared Soviet troops were and 
what terrible casualties they suf- 
fered as a result. 


Nowhere, perhaps, were the evil 
effects of the cult of the indivi- 
dual seen so much as in the weak- 
ening of the rule of Socialist law 
and in the failure to protect the 
people against arbitrary action. 

False charges were fabricated 
against honest leading workers and 
rank-and-file Soviet citizens. In 
the past three years the Centra’ 
Committee has checked up on ? 
number of questionable cases and 
has found that they were rigged. 


STEPS have now been taken to 


restore justice. Innocent people 
who had ben convicted have been 
rehabilitated, while proper control 


by the Party and Government has 
‘been established over the work of 
the state security agencies. 

The supervisory powers of the 
Procurators Office,. which were 
trampled on before, have now 
been completely re-established and 
strengthened. 

It is in this new atmosphere that 
the discussions of the report of the 
20th Congress are now being con- 
ducted by the seven million mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, the 
18 million members of the Young 
Communist League and millions 
of non-Party workers. 

The raising of this whole ques- 
tion of the cult of the individual 
and the role of Stalin over the past 
20 years has not been an easy mat- 
ter either for the leadership of the 
Soviet Communist Party or for the 
rank and file. 

But this cancer had to be elim- 
inated from Soviet life, and its evil 
effects had to be exposed. The de- 
tails that were given by Mr. 
Khrushchev in his report to the 
special session cannot be ignored. 

The 20th Congress was the cul- 
mination of three years work, dur- 
ing which the Central Committee 
led the entire Party and the coun- 
‘try in re-establishing democracy in 
‘the Soviet Communist Party. 


Cripps, were ignored, and only 
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THE RESULTS of this policy 
are seen in the bold plans for the 
future in the economic and oul- 
tural field and in the plans for ad- 
vancing the well-being of the 
people. 

Many difficult questions still re- 
main to be answered, but Mr. 


‘Khrushchev has shown in hig re- 


port to the special session that 
the questions will be answered. 


The whole history of the Soviet 
Communist Party over the past 20 
years is now being te-examined 
without fear or favor, relying on 
facts and not oh fiction. 


The fight against Trotskyism is 
shown to have been absolutely cor- 
rect, for if Trotsky’s policy had 
been accepted the Soviet Union 
would have been left without a 
heavy industry and would have 
been at the mercy of the capitalist 
powers. _ 


But justice is to be done to those 
gallant fighters for the revolution 
who, under the pretext of combat- 
ing Trotskyism, were falsely de- 
clared to be “enemies the 
people.” 

And whatever the hostile cap- 
italist press may ask, this frank dis- 
cussion of past mistakes is the 
triumphant proof of the soundness 
of the Soviet Union and that, after 
a lapse of 20 years, true democ- 


racy has been restored. 


Party, of the Young Communist League and non-Party work 


On Stalin Revaluation 


The following are some of the letters which we have 


from our 
others each week. 


’ | to keep them brie} (preferably not more than 200 
© | will be more space for the other fellow—THE EDITORS. 


The Duty To 
Raise Questions 
New York. 


Dear Editor: 


I was glad to read Alan Max's 
article in the Daily Worker 
(March 18) also Ring Lardner 
Jr.’s letter in The Worker (March 
18), This is the beginning of 
the kind of discussion Commu- 
nist and Progressives need. 

I, also, cannot agree with 
James Allen that “I have no 
sense of embarrassment.” I think 
every Communist has the DUTY 
to question why and how this 
cult of the individual was al- 
lowed to arise and continue by 
the leaders of the Soviet Union 
who now denounce this. 

The crux of the matter is 


that our policy made it “un-: 


more difficult to win 
the ear of our fellow Americans” 
as Max puts it. In this con- 
nection I would like to ask why 
Joe Clark, who gives us a sober 
and sensible estimate of the re- 
cent Congress in The Worker 
(March 18) never wrote of any 
of these serious short-comings 
during or after his long stay 
in Moscow as your correspond- 
ent. 

In the past any. attempt by a 
Communist to suggest that a 
realistic attitude toward short- 
comings in the Soviet Union was 
essential in reaching and con- 
vincing people, was regarded as 
a betrayal of socialism. 

The way for us, American 
Communists to advance our own 
“inner democracy’ is to make 
sure that from point on, it 
is not regarded as heresy for 
any one to expound an idea dif- 
ferent from that of the leader- 
ship or critical of any aspect of 
life in the socialist sector of the 
world. 


Socialism has proved itself 


to the whole world; it is not 


readers concerning the revaluation of Stalin. We will 
Readers are invited to send in their letters. 


words), se there 


necessary to gild the lily. 
; —T. M. 


Search For 
Own Mistakes 

La Porte, Ind, 
Dear Editor: | 

—— to Ring Lard- 
ner, Jr., for opening up criti- 
cism to which a should be 
excepted. Particular atten 
n pointing to the issue of 
bureaucracy, as sharply cited by 
Foster. 

In this digging, let’s search 
for the reasons growth has been 
so limited out of New York. Ig 
it partly because professional 
and middle-class backgro 
people, however  well-train 
and well-intentioned, assume 

litical leadership where work- 

ig class leadership material 
abounds but is kept from de- 
veloping? How else explain how 
one working-class er in the 
Midwest is driven from the la- 
bor movement, to cite but one 
of many examples? 

Changes are taking place with 
world-shaking results. Our fu- 
ture never looked brighter. 
Let's measure up to it with 
réally honest criticism and self- 
criticism. 

A HOOSIER WORKER. 
* 


Says Stalin 
Was Justified 
Dear Sir: 

The critics of Stalin are un- 
grateful sons of a great father. 
Let any one of them boast h 
could have done better. Twist 
minds unconscious of historical 
realities, unable to see great- 
ness in all its manifestations can 
stoop to criticism. ~ 

But the masses of the USSR 
are per yr age and the reac- 
tion be overwhelming.: A 
self-proclaimed collective lead- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


What Will The Worker Say? Here's 


NEW YORK newspapers 
such as the Times and the 
Post last week gloated over 
Moscow revelations that 


the central committee of the. 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union had made public sharp and 
fundamental criticisms of Stalin, 
his methods and his policies over 
a long span prior to his death 
three years ago. Editorial and 
feature editors were elated at 
the “shock” and “embarrassment” 
they anticipated or observed 
among leaders of the American 


¢ 


“bother a person like myself. 
Where were the present leaders 
during a period when they say 
that collective leadership was 
lacking? What about their own 
mistakes... P” 

Max then went on to suggest 
that American Marxists “also 
need to give thought to our own 
role in accepting many things 
about the Soviet Union which 
Marxists in the Soviet Union are 
now criticizing. After all, what- 
ever positions American Marxists 
took, they took of their own free 
will,” 

Self critically Max noted that 
“we went overboard in defend- 
ing things like the idea of Stalin 
as infallible, in opposing any 
suggestion that civil liberties 
were not being fully respected 
the Soviet Union.” While de- 
fense of the Soviet peace policy 
was proper, he said, going, over- 
board on these other matters was 
wrong and self-defeating, since 
it made it more difficult, to win 
the ear of fellow-Americans on 
more basic questions. This co 
have been avoided if American 


, 


on their own feet, he 
THE DAILY WORKER of 


*'} ». 


March 16, featured an article by 
William Z. Foster, chairman of 
the Communist Party on the 
“revaluation of Stalin's work" 
which said that the present 
leadership of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party had demonstrated 
its ability to make such a polit- 
ical examination. One thing 
which has become clear, Foster 
said, was that “Stalin made se- 
rious errors in his failure to de- 
velop a real collective leader- 
ship.” 

“This undoubtedly tended to 
hinder the initiative of other 
leading forces and also to dis- 
tort, more or less, the line of the 
Party,” Foster wrote, and posed 
a number of further questions 
which he said the continuing re- 
valuation would no doubt an- 
swer. 
sept gl ne, sai “our 

is neither to rush indignant- 
ly to the defense of Stalin nor 
to tear him to political shreds.” 

“In facing up to the revalua- 
tion of Sean's pomeige 


hey ge 
pee Pe ne 


of those whole situation.” It is 
necessary to keep in the fore- 
front of the discussion, Foster 
said, the important achievements 
of socialism and the Soviet 
Union under Stalin’s leadership. 
But for the many serious mis- 
takes made as a result of the 
lack of collective leadership, 
Foster said, “in all probability, 
Socialism would have made still 
more rapid progress than it has 
done.” 
o 

THE NEW YORK POST glee- 
fully announced that the Amer- 
ican Communist Party was suf- 
fering “internal agonies” and 
commented that “the whole edi- 
fice of the Staliist faith has 
been shaken.” The N. Y. Times 
professed to see “indications of 
another split in the American 
Communist Party” in what it 
called the “contrasting  state- 
ments” of Max and Foster. 


only for the cause of socialism 
but for the cause of what inter- 
ests the American peor most— 
world vagal editorial 
chided Post for seeing in the 
Alan Max column the sign of a 
“crisis’s among the left. “The 
process of self-criticism, which 
will inevitably be stimulated 
now in the Communist move- 
ments in each country will only 


serve to strengthen their ties 
and influence with the rest of 


torial. 

PB ha a in America see 
the n of reappraising 
own work, it is not throu 
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Out of This, More Democracy 


BEFORE the self-critical evaluation of Stalin was un- 
dertaken by Communists the big business press found little 
satisfaction in reporting the 20th congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Just think what they had to admit: 

* That the Soviet Union was introducing a seven 
hour work-day. 

® That complete high school education was becom- 
ing compulsory. 

* That Soviet production was greater than that Britain 
and Germany combined and was approaching that of our 
country in some respects. 

® That in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Far East 
underdeveloped countries were turning to the Soviet Union 
for aid because their offers had no strings attached. But 
less than 40 years ago Russia was more backward than 
these same underdeveloped countries. 

And when John Foster Dulles had suggested that the 
changes in Soviet policy resulted from weakness he was 
laughed down not only by Democrats but by his own Re- 
publican supporters. 

Then it became clear that the 20th congress had made 
an enormous criticism of the kind of one man leadership 
that had been fostered by Stalin since the 30's. They 
criticized violations of Party democracy as a result of this 
“cult of the indispensable man.” They declared that it 
had been wrong to curb dissent both within and outside 
the collective leadership of the Communist Party. 

Naturally, Marxists everywhere, including this coun- 
try, did some very deep soul searching. A free and open 
discussion is being conducted by this newspaper on the 
implications of this whole development. We have freely 
admitted that our own tendencies to accept everything 
from the Soviet Union on face value was a disservice to 
us and even to the real achievements of the Soviet Union 
itself. 

But we also think that the glee of the big business 
press about this self criticism will be short-lived. After all 
the very idea of self criticism is abhorrent to big business 
spokesmen. Whether it’s economic depression, or two 
world wars, or juvenile delinquency or the shame of racial 
discrimination the capitalists cannot be truly self critical. 
More important they can’t and don't on their own correct 
any evils which they engender. 

Only those truly confident that they serve the people 
can be self-critical of their own mistakes. How wrong it 
is to think that the enormous discussion by millions of 
Soviet people will,in any way weaken their socialist state. 
Out of this comes more democracy. Out of this comes 
greater progress in every sphere of life. 

And by the same token free and democratic discussion 
by American Marxists will be a spur to further advances. 
The sneers of the big business press only reveals its 
ignorance and its antipathy to democracy. 
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THE POLITICAL impact of the farm crisis was felt on three widely-separated fronts 


last week. 


In the U. S. Senate, pressures from small farmers in this election year were foro- 


ing their concessions in the writ- 
ing of a new farm bill. 

In Denver, Colorado, represen- 
tatives of 300,000 farm families, 
meeting in the National Farmers 
Union convention, vowed. inten- 
sive political activity, in coopera- 
tion with labor, to oust the foes of 
both from Washington. 

And. on the plains of Minneso- 
ta, farmers were expressing their 
bitter dissatisfaction politically in 


arecord turnout in the Demo- 


cratic presidential primary, and 
voting mainly for Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver. Among other things, Ke- 
fauver has been forthright in his 
denunciation of the Eisenhower 
farm program and his champion- 
ship of fixed, high level price sup- 


ports. 
* 


THE SENATE BILL, as final- 
ly passed after six intensive days 
of debate and amendment, did in- 
clude in part the flexible price 
support program demanded by 
President Eisenhower as _ the 
means of cutting farm income and 
driving out the small farmer. 

But so many concessions to the 
higher price support demands of 
the farmers were contained in it 
that Senate Republican leader 
William F. Knowland insisted Eis- 
enhower would veto it if some of 
these were not eliminated in the 
conference between Senate and 
House. 

The House bill, passed at the 
last session, calls for fixed, high 
level price supports for major 
crops as demanded by small farm- 
ers, backed by labor. 

The conference between the 
two Houses is thus likely to de- 
velop into another bitter battle. 
Eisenhower Administration 
porters will strive to knock out 
some of the concessions to the 
farmers in the Senate bill and de- 
stroy the House bill. And Con- 
gressmen subject to small farmer 
pressure will strive to force more 
price support concessions than the 
Senate bill gives. 

IN DENVER, the 800 delegates 
to the National Farmers Union 
convention heard responsibility 
for the disastrous effects of the 
farm crisis placed squarely on the 


| Republican 
‘erally, and Eisenhower in partic--bor backs the family-size farmer 


‘ular. 


itime bomb that brought on the: 


Prone Secretary Ezra Benson. 


sup- 
:boss,” Talbott exclained. 


‘WOW LET'S SEE WAY You TARMERS ARE IN SUCH A BAD Fix.” 


Administration Reuther, too, declared that la- 


gen-, 

_  |because neither farmer nor worker 
“In the Spring of 1953, the Eis-,can solve his problems without 

enhower Administration set the the aid of the other. 

Both emphatically rejected the 

present decline in agriculture,”,efforts of GOP spokesmen to di- 

said Glenn Talbott, NFU execu- vide them, and poimted to the fal- 


me board chairman. He added/jlacies in the arguments used to 


that Eisenhower himself must be try to accomplish this division. 

‘held responsible, not simply Agri-| * 

| .WASHINGTON es representative 
“You've got to quit blaming the John F. Baker of the NFU, after 

hired man for the policies of the giving delegates a graphic account 

of the efforts to salvage something 

Both NFU President James Pat-'for the farmer out of the Eisen- 


iton and AFL-CIO vice-president hower program, pleaded with 
been Reuther received much ap- them to oust the “sliding scale” 


plause as they called for an al- congressmen in the states where 


iliance of workers and farmers on the NFU is strong. 


the political front in 1956, as well’ The proposed NFU program 
as for heightened political activity.: urged that foreign policy not be 

“Get into politics with both based on nuclear might and “mas- 
feet,” Patton exhorted the mem- sive retaliation.” There was heat- 
bership. “Make sure your party ed discussion in the panel on for- 
—Republican or Democrat — puts eign policy which approved a pro- 
up the best possible candidates.”|gram section calling for di 

He went on to say that since ment, but which voiced the de- 
only 13.4 percent of the popula- mand of many delegates for spe- 


EISENHOWER STICKS TO OLD FORMULA 


Aid Program Mostly Military 


By ERIK BERT | 
WASHINGTON.—At first glance it appears rather strange, after all the fuss that 


has been made about Soviet economic offers toward underdeveloped countries, that the 


tion are farmers, they must work 
with other groups, and labor was 
the natural ally. 


cific mention of the need for ne- 
gotiation and peaceful relations 


‘with the Socialist lands. 


dent’s message will be examined 
very critically. 

One item, especially, will get 
attention. That is the Presidents 
proposal to spend half a billion 
dollars on advanced weapons 


about our foreign policy which can 


nations is frightening. “It adds that 


Eisenhower administration should come up with a mutual security program that, at best, 


t last year s. 
¥ wath: @ Se ipoeeTy hehehe prada tration to make even gestures to-| private U.S. capitalists, as well 
i te $200 million ward increasing the amount ofjag from capitalist sources in the 
soa in act na ae and eco-| economic aid, especially after alljcountries concerned. 
nomic aid, but $2 additional| the ‘publicity given the Russian! The ou for the President's 
in military and direct forces sup-|CCOPOme aid activities, needs ex- is }not too favorable. 
port. geminata IDF jenna himoelf, is reported to be 
inistration es that ents message unenthusiastic about economic 
the: on a sdditional for milit- : Hoover's testimony disclose that om nee. nag he did bp en 
ary aid is not really an addition at|the Administration has no intention . i, Me program 
all, F of competing with the Russians on House Foreign _— hearings. 


but will maintain actual ex- 
penditures at the same rate as last me government-aid-without-strings 
policy. 


year and the year before. 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., undersec-| The Admiinstration sees 
nomic aid as the oome-on for pri- 


retary of State, who appeared be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week as the first 
witness for the mutual security 
ogram, wisely left A to ae 
nse Department esmen to 

n why additional expendi 


the “Comm imunists seem to be suc- 


U.S. economic build-up in the un- 
developed countries. 


Hf 


ge 
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Page 6 
Gandhi in Alabama 


Can Passive Resistance 


By W. E. B. DuBOIS 
THE OTHER day five thousand Negroes in Montgomery, Ala., marched sin 


the courthouse in the center of the city. They were led by a dozen ministers of their 
. One day recently, a colored woman, 


Over Race Hate: 


g in the rain, from the Negro t 
urches who were to be indicted , 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, entered a bus. She was intelligent 


then went to England for higher 
studies. Here he gave up his first 
effort to be an “English gentle- 
man,” lived frugually on 80 cents 
a day, and read and listened. He 
was admitted to the bar at the age 
|of 22 and returned to India. He 
tried to build up a law practice in 
Bombay, and then, offered an 
g in South Africa, he went 
in 1803 and stayed there for 
+21 years. Here he met a problem 
of the color line not unlike our Ne- 
gro problem in the U. 8. He met 
it face to face and with a courage 
that never wavered. He organized 
Indians in South Africa for pro- 
test, voting and education. He led. 
them on pilgrimages to secure 
their rights. He lived simply: don- 
ned native costumes, a used 
fasting and prayer. He was beaten 
and mobbed, insulted and jailed, 
repeatedly. But he refused to fight 
back or to prosecute his enemies. 
He adopted non-violent, passive 
resistance as his code of conduct. 
“* 

AT THE TIME of the first 
world war, Gandhi returned to In- 
dia to work for 30 years to secure 
the independence of India by 


spiring to boycott the city bus lines 
and well-dressed and had her 
arms full of bundles. She was em- 
ployed at a prominent store in the 
city which dealt in women’s ap- 
arel. She altered the suits and 
resses for customers. She had just 
finished a day’s work, had done 
some shopping, and sank into her 
seat with a sigh. The Negro sec- 
tion of the bus gradually filled up. 
Then whites boarded. Most of 
them found seats in front of the 
racial barrier, where the colored 
seamstress was sitting in the front 
seat of the seats assigned Negroes. 
A white man entered and stood. 
The white driver moved the race 
barrier sign backward toward the 
Negro end, and ordered the col- 
ored woman to give up her seat to 
the white man and “move back.” 
She refused. The driver stopped 
the bus and called a policeman. 
The policeman arrested the wom- 
an and took her to the city jail. 
There she was fingerprinted and 
put into a cell for the night. 
* 


THE SOCIAL CENTER of Ne- 
gro life in a city like Montgomery 
is the church. There are tifty or 
more such churches, of all kinds 
and methods, in the city. They all 
have church edifices: some small, 
dilapidated houses; most of them 


Since Gandhi's death, the world 
has come to appreciate his great 
mission. Einstein said: “A victori- 
ous fighter who has always scorned 
the use of force, Gandhi has plead- 
ed for the adoption of the way of 
non-violence, of peaceful non-co- 
operation. . . . Generations to 
come, it may be, will scarcely be- 
lieve that such a one as this ever 
in flesh and blood walked upon 
this earth.” 

So in 1956, black Montgomery 
marched with Gandhi. 

Can passive resistance win over 
race hate in Alabama? 

I doubt it. But if it does, then 
Mohandas Gandhi. and the Black 


Folk of Montgomery have shown 
the world how to conquer war. 


\ 


at an historic resistance conference which resulted in a campaign 
of “civil disobedience” against Britsh rule in India. All three were 
jailed as a result of this decision, but lived to see India free. 


ed and personified the peasant 
masses of his country. He received 
his early education in India, and 


losing $3,000 a day, the city sat 
up. The police arrested every col- 
ored motorist, on any pretext, if 
he appeared to be carrying passen- 


well-built and well-kept social cen- 
ters; a few elaborate and costly. 
The ministers of these churches 
vary from poorly educated group 
leaders to educated and well- 
dressed graduates of colleges, 
South and North. These. churches 
* are not simply for religious cere- 


monies held once a week; they, 


dre centers of the teeming social 
life and activities of 40,000 Ne- 
groes. 

Negroes discussed the bus serv- 
ice. This was vita] and every-day. 
It was getting worse rather than 
better. The white drivers were 
hateful and insulting. Those Ne- 
groes who could afford it bought 
automobiles, even at curtailment 
of food and clothes. 


Mrs. Parks was fined and re- 
leased. Next day the store where 
she worked dismissed her. But the 
limit and the threat for the future 
remained. 

At the suggestion of two of the 
most influential preachers, a Bap- 
tist and a Methodist, a boycott of 
the bus service was decided on 
and car-owners combined to help 
the mass of workers by giving 
them daily transportation. 

* 


THE WHITE. CITY smiled and 
scotfed. They had seen Negroes 
aroused before, but knew how soon 
this died down. Then, when the 
boycott proved 90 percent eftec- 
tive, and the car 


ORO 


LI 


Dh a. 


o> <j 


middle-class, but he always espous- 


gers. But the boycott persisted. 
The whites bombed the home of 
the leading colored’ minister. Still 
the boycott held, the ministers led 
and an old colored woman, as she 
walked miles to her work, voiced 
the feeling: “I used to ride with 
my feet resting, but my heart sick; 
but now my feet is tired but my 
soul is afire.” Finally the white 
city rose angrily to its feet. It de- 
termined to stop this impudent 
black rebellion “or else!” They in- 
dicted a hundred or more’ Negro 
preachers and leaders for “conspir- 
acy” to interfere with the profits 
of the city bus system, owned by 
a Chicago firm. So five thousand 
Negroes came out to march in the 
rain. 

Said Martin Luther King: “We 
march in love, not hate.” 

* 


OF THE 40,000 Negroes of 
Montgomery, probably not 400 
had ever heard the name of Mo- 
handas Karamchand Gandhi. 

Gandhi is all that the average 
white American is taught to des- 
pise: short, dark, and ugly of coun- 
tenance; a poor and humble man 
who could not strut nor put on 
side; yet who laughed and begged 
for knowledge; who refused to 
worship a white skin or to admit 
the superiority of European _his- 
tory or religion. He was born in 
India in 1869. His family was 


to vote. 


lin some counties of South Carol 
| because deliveries have been halted 


_|to Negro store-keepers who signed] find 


Sit-down strike by women members of the All-India Students 
India’s struggle for independence. 


Federation, during period of 


By ROOSEVELT WARD 

REPRESENTATIVES of 75 
New York churches, unions, frater- 
nal societies and other organiza- 


tions recently formed a new or- 
ganization, “In Friendship,” to 
give economic aid to Negroes in 
the South caught in the vise of 
economic boycotts, terror and in- 
timidation. The new grdup listed a 
series of events occuring in 
South which prompted the need 
for its formation. 

® Rents of farmers in South 
Carolina have been increased from 
8 to 10 dollars a weék because of 
their signing petitions for de- 
segregated schools. One tenant 
farmer, father of 25 children has 
been evicted because he registered 


® Bread, salt, milk and other 
basic necessities cannot be 


stitution; be able to spell correctly 
any word in the constitution. 

“In Friendship” states in its 
principles ‘of need: “This Com- 
mittee believes that the terrorists 
cannot be allowed to win by starv- 
ing children, dispossesing families 
and ruining businessmen. The or- 
ganization adds that it will restrict 
itself to raising funds for direct 


the! financial assistance, crop loans to 


farmers and aid to businesses. 
“It will not duplicate the work 


of other groups giving aid and will! 4 


not engage in collection of food 
and clothing which it says consti- 
tutes a major problem of shipping 
and distribution once received in 
‘the South.” 

+ 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, con- 
firmed as chairman of the group, 
in a message to the delegates stated 
that “within thirty days we must 
the means to guarantee that 


desegregation 
eae 


|be able 


‘Negro’ farmers in Mississippi will 


which they cannot start their 1956 


to procure loans, without} 


In Friendship’ Rallies Assistance — 
To Negro Victims of Dixie Squeeze 


essay on the meaning of the Con-| 


and the Victory Savings Bank in 
Columbia, S. C., to handle funds 
raised by the group. The Tri- 
State Bank, it was said, -has al- 
ready indicated willingness to su- 
pervise funds, if substantial 
enough, for distribution to those 


tor of the Copper Bosses 


By ART SHIELDS | ge 

‘. _ ‘THERE'S SOME dispute as to who is Public Enemy Number Two in the U. S. Senate. Number One, of course, is 
James O. Eastland, the rich Mississippi planter, who incites violence against the Negro people, and plots to overthrow the 
U. S. Constitution. Number Two is harder to guess. There are several dangerous McCarthyites to pick from. But I think that 


many trade unionists would name M. Goldwater, the 
H El GH T OF HYP OC RI S Y! Artapie Republican. Goldwater's speciality is anti-labor bills. 
a — — He would save “capitalist America’ ‘from “Communism” by 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 
MADE BY WORKERS 


curbing the unions, he says. That's his special variation of 
MUST BE PROHIBITED! 


the anti-Communist racket. The Senator's bills, incidentally 


are not written by himself. They; ~ ar 
are drafted by attorneys for the Anri- : — the gunmen oar 4 2.000 
zona copper bosses, who sent him a company e:* ; 
to Washington in 1952, The Sena-|#*™ h Faron Pic 1 une Ms — 
‘tor isn’t a lawyer. He’s a- million- | S™#52°¢; ‘ded a: oe ae 
aire merchant, the president of! ©* 213 40 “atthe mye om “wae 
Goldwater, Inc., .of Phoenix, the| “" 1,140 cod ghesdl Asee la ae 
biggest department store fn Ari-| 2S men, an PECROrs ewer 
pone were loaded on freight cars like 
cattle without food and water. The 
train finally halted in the desert 
several hundred miles away. 

The men almost perished. 

These brutal deportations were 
= ana aay Walter eas. the 
. ._| Phelps - ge general manager. 
mer ~ Maree age 4 - nt oe His violence stirred such anger in 
visions AFL and CIO leaders could| — a oe President Wil- 
be locked up as criminals for op-| °°" "#8 *0 PEONeS* 

f posing Ike and Tricky Dick Nixon, | * 

ft or whoever the Veep mate may| ARIZONA was a hunting ground 

1m | Goldwater would like to get for copper spies and gunmen in 
Walter Reuther under this bill.) the following ‘years while Gold- 
And he'd be drunk with joy if he water was growing up. I remem- 

could jail the Mine, Mill union men' ber one day in 1924 when I visited 

in Arizona when he runs for re-| 

election in 1958. | 

Such anti-labor conspiracies don’t 
take all the time of this versatile 
Senator, however. At this moment 
Goldwater is busy defending the 
big oil and gas grafters as well. | 
And he is utterly cynical about it. 
His cynicism came out when his 
right to sit on the committee to 
probe the oil and gas scandals was 
challenged this month. Yes, he had) 
taken oil money, admitted Gold-) 
water. And why not? Half the other: 
Senators had taken it too, he de- 
clared. 


ae 
Ny / \ 


WHO'S HIS ‘ 
FRIEND ! 
BACK THERE? 


“* 


* 

JUST now the Senator is ush- 
ing the Goldwater-Curtis bill to) 
“ema jjail labor leaders during election 
sey campaigns. The bill would outlaw 
Nia | all labor political action. It. is in- 


From “Labor” official organ of the Standard Railway Unions. 


Des Moines First Labor Mayor 
Invites Soviet City Chief 


By CARL HIRSCH Mills. But last November, the peo- |that an editorial in the Des Moines 
DES MOINES. Iowa.—“La-|Ple of Des Moines did more than |Register proposed an exchange of 
bor mavor of Tian Maines: et. reelect Mills to the post of alder- | farm delegations between the U.S. 
y , : ~~ |man. They elected two other labor- |and the Soviet Union. 

tends friendship to Soviet/endorsed aldermen to the five-| Warmly received, the idea be- * 
mayor.” That was the story'member city council. Under Des! came a reality in July, when a good} GOLDWATER has all the arro- 
which hit the press last month! Moines’ council-manager form of ance of the Wall Street men be- 
out of this Iowa capital city. government, this council then elect- Rind him. He was-elected by the! 
For the background, meet Ray ed Mills as mayor of the town. power of the Phelps Dodge (copper) 


ludic- mining) Corp., which dominates 
Mills, who drove a bakery truck The election results were This was to become, in fact, the | mares 
in Des Moines not so many years |Fously described here, in the press beginning of an historic change in — Pe ape ig Is | 
as a “class revolution.” Actually, peaceful world relations, climaxed controlled by a Morgan-Rockete er 


ago. ; ‘Ray Mills is a conservative type of py ¢, coalition. And it is linked to the SEN. GOLDWATER 
Ge conf nd the ; ‘ 
Mills has been president of the labor leader. A lifelong Republican, ibe é pat sree lie Cadillac Cabinet directly. 


Iowa State Federation of Labor. ; 
he switched to the Democratic ‘ations,|. L2e copper bosses, cabinet link [WW headquarters in Chicago as 
wree Pa bj a a ee Party last fall; with a statement de- | revel and ciplematic negotiations is George Humphrey—Ike’s Secre- a Daily Worker reporter. The edi- 
ais Prange? another before the |*@iling why he no longer believed * tary of the Treasury. itor was opening a bulky package 
ear is out—president of the merg- that the GOP had anything to| IN OCTOBER, Des Moines or-|__ Secretary Humphrey was a of parcel post mail as I came ‘in. 
i AFL-CIO. of Iowa offer the working people of this | ganizations joined in a significant P helps ge director before com-/ An his eyes po ped wide as he 
“There ig no contradiction.” he|2ation. two-day discussion of peace. The|i™g to Washington. He represented read the first sheet. It was the 
savs, “between serving labor and| Today, Mills’ most cherished|10wa Council of Churches, the M. A. Hanna interests of Cleveland) secret report of a Burns labor spy 
ys, sa oa . |American Friends Service Commit-|0® the Arizona mining firm's board.| on the [WW union in Arizona cop- 
hope is to help repeal Iowa’s anti- . 
tee, the Hadassah, the NAACP, the 


also being a public servant—in fact, |hope is t oe | - The Hanna company, which is close! per. 
saree Agere calls with bitterness the 1947 bat. |nited World Federalists, the Unit-|* the Rockefellers, owns a big! Each sheet was a separate report. 
ed Packinghouse Workers and 


chunk of Phelps-Dodge stock. And| 4, £ ond : Shia 

pec tle in which the big I loy- rmy of spies was at work, 
on. — le Page meter ia om sativanded the » ren rato other labor groups came together Humphrey was top Hanna man for! some unknown sympathizer had 
of capability, his speech quiet but the legislature. to confer on Alternatives to Atomic hooked the Arizona spy file from 


he B ffice i 
vigorous. He moves about easily; This was a shocking experience the Burns office in Los Angeles 


and mailed it to Chicago. 
in a lightweight wheelchair, his that drove Mills toward more in-| ,+@St month, a Des Moines youth me 
lower body ‘paralyzed from polio. |tense activity on both the labor and whose hobby is listening to short- The spy agency chief, William 


, cs . Burns, was then doing double 
As mayor only since January 3 | political fronts. In 1950, he was /|W®V® broadcasts, picked up far- J ; , , 
of this om, he has already secured 7 duty as FBI director in Washing- 


‘away Dniepropetrovsk in the heart : set 
sizeable wage boosts for city em- aa taely . 


eo akderman in Des Moines of the Soviet Ukraine. It was the 
See tied o tot of the deed: lbenno in ene tan |mayor of thet teem, ‘beeaing Hoover. And the two spy agencies 
wood out of the city administration, workin 


became head of the Iowa Federa- 
chs ik hoe warm message of greeting to the 
introduced a new and more dem- * mayor of Des Moines. 
ocratic note into the meetings of| IN THE HEATED 1952 nation-| Mayor Mills quickly responded 
the city council. al election campaign, Mills saw an With a letter which recalled that 
- _—In no uncertain words, Mills sets the exchange of American and So- 
you straight on the matter of 


opportunity for forcing some com- 
“whether labor representatives can 


; 


jnumber of Des Moines’ citizens 
turned out at the airport to give 
the Russians a hearty welcome. 


ears. 
This Phelps - Dodge - Humphrey 
link is another example of the ties 
between Big Business and the Eis- 
enhower Covernasent, 
GOLDWATER'S copper bosses 
have the most violent anti-labor 
traditions. Old-timers still tell of 
the Bisbee atrocities that occurred 
in the Senators childhood. IWW 
workers and Mine, Mill men had 
shut down the big Phelps-Oodge 
mine at Bisbee, Ariz., in July, 1917, 
during the First World. War. The 
strikers were asking a $6 day. And 


per belt in the 1930s 

of bear. qe Mine, 
was back. Wage agreemen 
signed and the thugs 


low. 


mitments from both _ political Viet farm delegations had helped to 
parties toward repeal of the hated, Cement a closer friendship be- 
- cannot get elected to public 
office.” 


Des Moines wasn't the easiest 
place to prove the point. This town 
has a sizeable trade union move- 
ment, but it isn’t exactly a “labor 


town.” 
* 


HUB OF THE Corn Belt, Des 
Moines has its economic and polit- 
ical roots deep in the Iowa - 
land. Even much of the industry 
here is farm-based—meat-packing 


“right-to-work” law~in the state. 
During that August, between an 
appointment with Eisenhower and 
one scheduled a few days later 
with Stevenson, Mills was stricken 
ill. At was polio. 
next time Mills appeared 
ore the voters of Des Moines‘ 
s in 1953, as a paralytic. He 

reelected alderman by an 84 
percent vote. 

“This year, we've got the best 
chance we've ever had to bring 
about the kind of political change 
in the state that will result in re- 


le are drawn 


i 
7 > 


and nent plants, can- 
neries, tanneries and 


e por 


(Continued on Page 14) 


|a peaceful victory seem 


near 


Worse et. F the a Mae goer 
é ve on : 
p vaat We'll 


’ _ 
- 


‘in labor board : 
smash the union through govern- 
ment now. ae IES 
|. The company’s chance—so it- 
- +thought—came in '52. Senator Mc- 


gue tn 


ros 


bill. 


(As “Call off 


iy Ped rn - , exaggerated, 
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SUNDAY, | 


TV Views | 
The Professor in Your Living Room 


THE FISHERMAN in the 
Arabian fairy tale who unbottled 
a genii was not more scared than 
Big Business must be by the 
thought that the Giant in the TV 
boxy may some a 
day bite the hand ier — 
that feeds him. Ew 43 

With collegee | 
professors bring-( <i 
ing their black. o. s 
boards to the TVR. 
screen, the mar-Bie #@ 
ketplace of soaps 
may change to# 
the market-@ 

lace of ideas, == 
ket lace of ideas, though so far it 
looks as if TV is taking over the 
universities rather than the uni- 
versities taking over TV. 

The Johns Hopkins cathedral of 
learning recently celebrated the 
eighth year of its “Tomorrow’s 
Careers’ program, with a discus- 
sion of what the writer's profession 
holds for youth. The professor con- 
ductingi this session showed that 


while he took to the ether he did 
not live in the clouds. He present- 
ed his paragon of literature like a 
sponsor selling his product. 

F. Van Wyck Mason, manufac- 
turer of historical and murder 
novels, was interviewed in  sur- 
roundings whose luxury lent au- 
thority to his advice. 

Mr. Mason, -we learned, was 
formerly in the import-export busi- 
ness. Traveling widely in the quest 
for art objects, he collected his ma- 
terial for successful romances. He 
took a short story course, after 
which his production of pulp must 


have devastated forests. 
¥* 


AT LEAST 12 of Mr. Mason’s 
titles end with the word, “Murders” 
~The Singapore Exile Murders, the 
Cairo Garter Murders, the Hong- 
kong Airbase Murders, etc. The 
pa is not safe from his rest- 
ess attentions. He traveled the 
route taken by Crusaders to write 
a romance about that period, and 
his “Gold Admiral” sails the Eliza- 
bethan seas. 

He is now writing about what 
he calls “the Civil War between the 
States,” a term he is proud of as 
being inoffensive to customers both 
in the North and South. This is 
to be a story of the “heroic” fight 
of Confederate ships to break the 
Union blockade. 

All fiction, Mr. Mason told us 


TV. pupils, is either a Story of Ac- 
complishment or~a Story of De- 
cision, and it was obvious he, pre- 
ferred the first category, for he is 
impatient with or embarrassed by 
ideas. lok | ; | 
_ He gave us sound, practical ad- 
vice. He keeps regular work hours. 
He employs a secretary, to whom 
he dictates.a first draft to be typed 
on buff-colored paper, a° second 
draft for blue paper and a final 
copy for white. paper. I intend 
some day to follow his method, if 
I can find the time and. the secre- 


tary. 
I WENT to the library the day 


after I heard this program; and . 


read a chapter or two of-a Mason 
book, “Himalayan Assignment.” I 
read this sentence on’ the ‘second 
page of that book. “By now-he had 
come to know all eight of the 
odoriferous, shaggy and often-lazy 
bearers by sight as well as by 
name.” 

I concluded that for this novel 
Mr. Mason must have been con- 
tent with the buff-colored first 
draft. 

But buff or blue or white, there 
is no question that Mr. Mason 
writes with a Midas pen and all 
his words turn to gold. 

His last word to youth was to 
work hard and not to quit a steady 
job after selling the first story. 

*« 


A READER sent me a clipping 
recently of a column by nm 
North, World-Telegram critic, an 
in this column Mr. North -asks 
whether American: literature “is 
not losing talent much faster than 
it is getting new and promising 
recruits.’ He complains_that truck 
drivers get better pay than creative 
writers. 

The trouble, I am convinced 
after seeing this “Tomorrow's 
Career,” lies deeper. It has to do 
with the fact that an authoritative 
institution like Johns Hopkins sets 
youth a Van Wyck Mason as an ex- 
ample instead of interviewing a 
creative writer like the author of 
“Youngblood.” 


NOT ALL professors, however, 
check their giant brains at 
the door before entering the TV 
lecture halls. 

Two Saturdays ago I heard Prof. 
Colin Pittendregh, of the Prince- 
ton department of biology, give a 
talk on how birds steer a straight 


_ course by the moving sun. This 


was not only a collection of facts 
for bird lovers. Prof. Pittendregh 
enlightened the TV audience about 
the scientific method, and took us 
through simple laboratory experi- 
ments with fruit flies to show how 
hypotheses on cycles and rhythms 
in organisms are checked. No mysti- 
cism was smuggled in. The line was 
sharply drawn between what was 
known and what was still to be dis- 
covered. 

This excellent lecture in the 
Princeton 56 series was quite dif- 
ferent from the previous. obscur- 
antist sermons on literature. 

Which gives us hope that the 
forces of light will yet prevail and 
Truth crushed to earth will rise 
on the air waves. 


yy 


SMOKE-FILLED FANTASY 


A FASCINATING fantasy flitted across my TV screen one Wed- 
nesday evening, on the U. S. Steel hour. It was called “The Candidate,” 
and it showed Ralph Bellamy, as a candidate for the President of the 
U. S., in the 1956 national convention, tossing away his chances rather 
than pledge to give the job of chief patronage dispenser to a machine 


politician. 


I suppose the routine disclaimer was attached, that any’ résem- 
blance, ete., is coincidental.. But I urged my son to listen to this TV 
sketch, telljfg him it would teach him history and politics. 


The 


ason was that the dialogue is written by somebody who 


knows something of election convention politics, and the temptations 
and mundane connections of our great politicos are dramatized, all 
for the sake of suspense. The viewer has only to imagine. that the 


. candidate makes the pledge, and he'll have a crystal-ball insight into ~ 
“the coming smoke-filled hotel rooms in San Francisco and Chicago. | 


—B, L. 
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SIN THE. article published 
in this space three weeks ago, 


I dealt with some of the ques- 
tions raised by a student at 
the University of Michigan. I 


feel that was only the beginning of 
an important discussion; and I must 


state that what follows is by no- 


means an attempt 
to deal fully with 
the matter of art. 
At best, I hope to 
clear a little 
pow and pre- 

aps provide 
some  premises§ 
for future discus-— 
sions. ei, 
For a good} "am 
many years now,— 3% 
there. have been ~ 
habits of thinking on the left in re- 
gard to the arts that were not only 
unproductive, but which provoked 
considerable criticism from both 
friends and enemies of the left— 
criticism not always unjustified. 
There has been much talk of a 
Marxist “line” on art—or literature 
—a “line” which loomed up like an 
actual entity, as if indeed Marxism 
provided an “index” of some sort, 
an infallible and absolute frame of 
reference to which all works of art 
could be referred and judged by 
immutable yardsticks. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that no such “line” ever existed; 
but the rigidity of so much left 
wing criticism, its unwillingness to 
exercise the very tools of Marxism 
which it boasted, helped to build 
up a legend of position which 
must be examined, even as the 
critical position of the non-Marxist 
critic must be examined. 


Therefore, it is worth revaluat- 
ing the approach of the Marxist to 
art; and even if we indulge in some 
apparent simplicities, there is no 
other way to make a beginning. We 
might start by noting that critically 
the Marxist combines a materialist 
and historical approach; in other 
words, he attempts to evaluate ma- 
terial within a broad frame of ref- 
erence which not only takes note 
of what is, but attempts to under- 
stand what was, ve to see the 
paths of development. He examines 


the child, who is “the father of 
the man,” so that his judgment of 
man may be a correct one. He does 
this from a 
describe as a class position. 

In other words, he refuses to ac- 


_¢ept a chaotic picture of aimlessly 


mushrooming society, but accepts 
a premise which he believes is ap- 
plicable to all of recorded history. 
This ise was well and sianish 
stated by Karl Marx, as: “The his- 
tory of all hitherto existing so- 
cieties is the history of class strug- 


le.” 
g + 


THE FACT of this premise is 
the beginning of Marxist criticism, 
but hardly the end of it. The Marx- 
ist critic is “partisan,” to the ex- 
tent that he identifies himself and 
his position with the interests of 
the oppressed classes of society— 
today, primarily the working class 
—but he also denies that any criti- 
cal position can.be maintained 
without a “partisan” outlook. 


He maintains—and has proved 
on countless occasions—that pure 
“objectivity” is a fiction; and he 
holds that the so-called “objective” 
critic is merely partisan to the rul- 
ing class of his culture. Denying 
the desire or ability of any ruling 
class to seek honestly for the truth 
or to publish the truth, the Marxist 
critic states that the only avenue 
to the truth today lies in an iden- 
tification with those forces which 
struggle against oppression, for 
peace, democracy, and human dig- 
nity. 

As you see, this does not limit 
the production of useful and re- 


_ warding criticism to Marxists; and 


if the Marxist has an advantage, it 
is only because he can more easily 
be consistent in a: principled posi- 
tion—having the tools.to compre- 
hend and maintain this position. 
Unfortunately, it is easier to call 
oneself a Marxist than to be one; 
and often enough the criticism of 


those who claim Marxism is as 
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It is a commentary on the 
times that now, even after she 
is dead, even after a lifetime 
given to her country and her 


people, her name cannot yet 


be revealed. But in the good time 
coming, for which she worked so 
faithfully, the story of Lilian, the 
Negro woman, slim, indomitable 
and gay, who died as bravely as 
she lived, will have an honored 
place. 

Then her complete story will be 
told, of how she found a way of 
life and a science which enabled 
her to serve her country by serving 
her people and the cause of peace. 
Then her story will be told through- 
out the broad area in which she 
worked, told in the factories of 
Yonkers, on farms in the Hudson 
highlands, in old houses near some 
sinuous curve of the broad and 
lovely river that she loved. 

It will be told, too, then, in the 
tenements of up-state cities, giving 
away in that good time to the spac- 
ious. sunny housing for which she 
worked so hard. Then her com- 
plete story will be told, and her 
full name celebrated, by Negroes 
and whites, often speaking togeth- 
er, for her vivid personality was 
a kind of bridge between the Ne- 
gro people and the white who lived 
in her community, 

She was a founder and former 
president of an i tant inter- 
racial organization of women. She 
had an unusual capacity for givin 
white people an understanding o 
Negro life. | 7 


‘SHE WAS an organizer, always 


‘the always 
on move, a 


writers and plumbers, printers and 
carpenters, auto wey electrical 
workers. She was like an old time 
circuit rider, in a way, bringing 
the word and the light, and bring- 
ing comfort, too, and living for a 
time at the houses of each of her 
friends as she moved about her 
district, Those at whose houses she 
alternately lived waited eagerly 
until she came again. 

There was a brightness about her, 
at times almost a gaiety, but more 
than that there was principle, a 
solid dependability and when 
someone was in trouble, any kind 
of trouble, he or she knew that Lil 
would give her whole mind to. it 
and judge it-not through prejudice 
or personality but through prin- 
ciple. 

It was nice to come home and 
suddenly find her in the kitchen, 
find that she had reached you at 
last on her circuit, and it was nice 
to hear her laugh and have her help 
with washing the dishes and the 


cooking and get her advice about 


the children. It was-good to talk 


ition, which. we. 


a 2 
I WOULD like to deal with both 
of these aspects of Marxist criti- 
cism in continuing our discussion of 
non-objective art; and perhaps in 
the process shed some light on our 
shortcomings and give some sug- 
gestions for overcoming them. And 
as I said in my previous article, an 
— to literature can be de- 
veloped on more or less similar 
ound. 
The Magxist approach toward 
non-objective art and abstractions 


——— 
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A director of the Los Angele 
abstract “painting” which wen. 
The artist later said he slapped 
chalk for a gag. 


from-it for some years for they 
can see, looking back, that she had 
long been in pain. 

Sometimes after a long drive 
through the night to a meeting, she 
would arrive almost gray with ex- 
haustion but after drinking a cup 
of coffee, rouging her lips, and 
taking an aspirin, she would take | 
over a complicated agenda and ~ 
lead it through with spirit and — 
verve. ea 

She wore her clothes with some- 
thing of an air. She had a kind of 
flair, combined with a clean integ- 
rity, that made people. feel weed) 
She liked a good time,and particu- 
larly liked ae | 

There was nothing flip or me- — 
chanical about her at a meeting. 
She felt that every“ person and _ 
every viewpoint was worthy of re- * 
spect. She listened hard and seri- | 
ously to each person ahd she never © 
once advocated a until she _ 
herself had thought it ng 


nting pe By Howard Fast 


in art has remained consistent. 
Marxists feel that art, in the his- 
toric sense and within its historic 
discipline, is a reflection of reality, 
and that in its highest form, it 
represents a superb distillation of 
the prime truths of the reality of 
social experience. In the light of 
that, it is taken for granted that 
art must bridge the gap between 
the artist and the masses of peo- 
pe for whom he creates his. work. 

e must be sensitive to their needs, 
' — and level of cultural de- 

velopment—and to an extent, he 
must perform a social service for 
them. The value of this social ser- 
vice has been amply attested to. 

Thereby, the body of Marxist 
criticism— and quite correctly—has 
rejected abstract art, characterizing 
it as an evasion of reality and a 
corruption of the grand historic tra- 
dition and discipline of art. We have 
pointed out that abstract art is a 
decadent tendency with political 
implications that are both idealistic 
and reactionary. We have attempt- 
ed to show that non-objectivity is 
a sterile direction, which can only 
close in upon itself, impotently and 
' corrosively—and that by severing 
itself from the largest masses~ of 


; Art Association stands beside an 
place in the annual exhibition. 
it together with nail polish and 
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ternationals” by William Z. Foster. 
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SHE WAS born in New York's 
Hell's Kitchen of the oldest Amer- 
ican stock, her family having been 
“slaves in Georgia from the 17th 
Century until the Civil War. Al- 


ithough she was a Negro in fact, 
,and by choice, in a manner speak- 
ing, she had Cherokee Indian blood 
lin her veins of which she was very 
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the people, it ceases to be any deep- 
ly important part of the historic 
artistic tradition. 

There is no gainsaying the cor- 
rectness of this kind of criticism; 
but at the same time, it must be 
admitted that this is less than a 
wholly satisfying approach, that it 
does not completely assess or un- 
derstand abstract art, and that it 
leaves many troubling questions un- 
answered. Some of these questions 
were raised in the letter we print- 
ed three weeks ago, and to lay the 
foundation of a mature Marxist ap- 
proach, they must be answered. 

o 

FOR example, if the foregoing 
is a correct estimate of abstract art, 
then how can we account for great 
artists accepting abstraction, de- 
voting their lives and their talents 
to it, and receiving wide critical 
and public acclaim? How do we 
account for such great moderns as 
Picasso and Weber showing such 
interest in it? 


Picasso is a serious member of 
the Communist Party of France and 
perhaps the most talented easel 
painter in the Western World. A 
criticism of him which simply states 
that he refused to face reality is 
no criticism at all, Also, one can- 
not brush off the great. technical 
skill exhibited by many non-objec- 
tive painters, their rich palettes, 
their extraordinary gifts for com- 
position. To toss all of this aside 
and condemn them in a word is as 
arrogant and short-sighted as the 
supercilious attitude of so many 
non-left critics toward realism. © 

Secondly, what of their audience? 
It is a bold and egotistical man in- 
deed who would presume to say 
that all lovers of non-objective art 
are fools or boobs or decadents— 
and the very statement would dis- 
qualify such a critic from any claim 
to Marxism. It is less to the point 
that great museums have based 
themselves on non-objectivity than 
that thousands of Americans have 
chosen to visit these museums again 
and again; and evidently many of 
them find great pleasure in abstrac- 
tions and non-objective art. 

And it is precisely because so 
many “Marxist” critics have seen 
fit to brush aside and dismiss, most 


proud. After her family moved to 
Harlem she went to public school 
there and later to high school. 

She went into the garment in- 
dustry where, long before she heard 
of any political program, she fought 
her own fight against jimcrow. She 
was light skinned and could have 
“passed, but this fact was a source 
of sorrow to her, rather than satis- 
faction until she learned how to 


Zenauceeut 


fun, they 


contemptuously, this audience that 
so called Marxist criticism has come 
into question. Any criticism which 
despises the judgment of people 


~ without seeking fully to understand 


and explain such judgment has no 
claim to be called “Marxist.” 

In the case of abstract and non- 
objective art, this confusion and 
fuzziness of left criticism arises be- 
cause the very nature of easel paint- 
ing has never sufficiently been 
probed or understood. Inevitably, 
the absence of a historical-material- 
is€ approach led to’a crass material- 
ist judgment. This, we must at least 
begin to rectify—in every field of 
the arts. 

* 

TO THAT point, we must note 
that in their origin all of the arts 

rformed social functions—particu- 
arly painting and sculpture, for 
both of these speak a universal 
language which transcends nation- 
ality and literacy. That is one of 
the reasons why they flowered so 
early in man’s history, and while 
they had their origin in ancient 
religion, their social function 
changed even as the nature of so- 
ciety changed. 

But always it was a social fune- 
tion, and the artist was a necessary 
and esteemed member of society, 
whether he sculped the’ ancient 
gods, did murals for public build- 
ings of a sort—gargoyles for church- 
es, frescos for chapels, triptychs for 
altars, fountains for the public 
square, or language paintings for 
the millions who were illiterate. 

In any case, there was no easel 
painting as we know it until the be- 
ginnings of capitalism in the 15th 
Century—and in those very begin- 
nings, the seeds of non-objectivity 
were planted. For a whole section 
of fine artists were detached from 
their social function—which they 
exercised as a group for the whole 
of their society—and began a tran- 
sition to petty commodity makers, 
craftsmen who sold the product of 
their skill to the rising bourgeoisie, 
for these same bourgeoisie to dec- 
orate their living quarters with. 

At first, this transition proceed- 
ed slowly, for in the years before 
the invention of the camera, the 
easel-painter still exercised the 
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use it in the struggle. 

She would go into some lily- 
white shop or loft and get a job 
from a boss who thought her Span- 
ish or Puerto Rican and persuade 
the boss that she had a capable 
friend that should also be hired. 

The next day Lil would turn up 
with a Negro friend and if her 
friend was refused Lil would raise 
considerable hell. She was vibrant, 
so unafraid, so willing for combat, 
and yet persuasive, too, that her 
friend would frequently be hired. 

Lil was good ean and for a 
time was-in a chorus. But she was 
a little prim, too, and did not quite 
approve of the business of being 
a show girl. No one, af her friends 
used to say, ever got “fresh” with 
Lil. After a year in the chorus she 
obtained a job as a check girl in 
one of the largest and best known 
Harlem night clubs where she 
worked for 18 years. 

IMPORTANT to her develop- 
ment was her husband, sastinnadaaty 
in its initial stages. He worked in 
a factory and she learned much 
both from him and his shopmates. 
World War II broke out, he en- 
listed and she went with her sol- 
dier husband to Fort Dix where 
she was known to thousands of Ne- 
gro soldiers. She liked fighters and 

er husband was a fighter in more 
ways than one. She ran a club on 

ifle Range Road and there were 
few soldiers of the 372nd Infantry, 
or the 22nd Quartermasters, both 
Negro outfits, that did not know 
her and trust her and - frequently 
ask her sy a when 5p." 

were step out for a night 
was f ive Lil ae pay, 


or most of .it, ask her to keep 


- jt for them. 


PICASSO 


semi-social function of portraiture, 
and the social ingredient of this 
function bound him to the realistic 
tradition. The people he painted 


had to look like people, for that 


was the social function of portrait-. 
ure. 

But with the invention of the 
camera, even the bourgeoisie 
ceased to employ the painter and 
sculptor very widely as a_ por- 
traitist, and more and more he be- 
came a detached craftsman who 
pleadingly peddled his paintings to 
the new ruling class. Whereby, 
with some few exceptions, his 
wealth and social dignity vanished 
—and the “left bank” tradition of 
our times came is being. 

THOUGH they were not con- 
scious of its deeper cause, every 
revolt within. the fine arts was a 
revolt against the degraded posi- 
tion of the artist in capitalist so- 
ciety, against the meanness and 
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She had met thousands in the ordi- 
nary course of her.work and when 
she later became an organizer, this 
contact with thousands of Negro 
people, workers, bartenders, wait- 
ers and chorus girls was to prove 
invaluable. She herself had work- 
ed as a housekeeper, as a waitress, 
as a laundress, in scores of small 
factories and. shops,. but wherever 
she worked she was:always look- 
ing for an answer, for the reason 


‘her people were oppressed, for a 


solution from that oppression. 


She found that answer, and the 
pity of her death was that she was 
growing, developing, advancing, 
increasing her abilities and capaci- 
ties—and that that growth was cut 


short. 
* 


SHE HAD a sense of her own 
value and even as she lay dying in 
the hospital she wanted her life 
written up, not because of herself, 
but because she knew she was rep- 
resentative of all Negro women 
fighting forward. She suffered ex- 
cruciating pain for which she was 

iven narcotics and then she would 
ight to keep her mind clear for 
she valued consciousness, hated the 
thought of not being able to run 
and“direct her life, and even her 
death, for that matter. 

She won her fight for conscious- 
ness to the last moment—as she had 
won many prior fights. As her life's 
blood gushed from her in a fatal 
convulsion, she said her last words, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
She did not just die, weary and 
wracked, and confused, but sum- 
—- ae sot na eye will 
to the s in principled words, 

ag canal for the - religious, 
for she was a church member, but 
words that also summed up a life- 
time of ‘struggle! and hopes’ ‘' |‘! 


tawdriness of the bourgeois taste, 
oe oe those favored and tolerat- 
e ts’ of the bourgeoisie, the 
“academicians, against the irre- 
versible cheapening of standards. 

Yet for all of the revolts and 
“avant garde’ movements, the easel 
painters were always the prisoners 
of their market, the bourgeoisie. 
Unless they could sell pictures for 
the rich to hang-on their walls, 
they starved; eh while they tried 
always to recall and recapture the 
great traditions of artists who had 
exercised a wide social function, 
they always failed—for. their func- 
tion was neither: social nor wide, 
but rather the practice of a small 
and anachronistic group of crafts- 
men who served the rich. 


In the course of this process, it 
was inevitable that a whole new 
tradition of painting and sculpture 
should arise, a new discipline with 
new standards. The mistake so 
many critics make is to confuse 
this new tradition with the old, 
splendid social tradition of art. 

The oaly way to avoid this con- 
fusion and to see the new tradition 
clearly is to understand just _as 
clearly who the easel painters serve 
—and in what capacity. To put it 
bluntly, the easel painter—again 
with a number of important excep- 
tions—is a handicraft producer who 
creates decorations for the homes 
and museums of the rich. 


This is not to belittle him, but 
to define him. As such, he has pro- 
duced painters of immense talent, 
a tradition of design and color 
which is not to be sneered at, and 
a body of art which—again within 
its correct framework—is an impor- 
tant contribution to human culture. 

A part of this body of art is ab- 
stract and non-objective painting 
and sculpture, and much of it dis- 
plays both beauty and skill which 
induces an emotional and aestheti- 
cal response on the part of the 
beholder—providing he is acquaint- 
ed with the tradition and discipline 
of this narrow and limited art. 

When we see it this way, we 
are not forced into insupportable 
denunciation of it, but rather can 
evaluate it’ properly. It is not art 
—as we know art in the general 
tradition. It has neither the im- 
mense breadth of true fine art, 
nor the historical tradition, nor the 
ancient discipline. It does not set 
out to, and it cannot, reflect real- 
ity. And while much of easel paint- 
ing struggles to return to the orig- 
inal social function of art, this re- 
turn is denied to non-objectivity. 

The tragedy of abstraction is not — 


‘in itself; there is nothing very 


wrong or reprehensible in rich and 
middle class people decorating their 
walls with abstractions, it is 
no more damaging to them than 
their - wallpaper is. The true 
edy lies in ts effect upon several 
generations of artists and in the 
corruption of resultant — 

‘it. This I hope to deal with 
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An American Visits 
Italian Communist 


By LESTER RO 
AT THE FA 


Italian street scene, with all-available space covered with election posters. . . 


AY 


College 


(Concluded from Last Week) 


enial director 
“But enough 


Would Change 

Story Headline 

: NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: 


Art Shields’ article in the Feb. 
26 Worker was very interesting 
and informative, full of local color, 
BUT I think the title of the article, 
“Heroic Unionists in Dixie Died 
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. Prominently dis- 


played are Communist Party Signs. “Every corner of every part of our country will know about the 
lection,” Communist leader predicted. Recent elections gave party larger vote than ever before. 


the light, airy dining hall, where 
students were already. rambling 
in and taking their seats. Next 
to the dining hall is a large read- 
ing, radio and television lounge, 
with shelves full of books. I look- 
at one shelf loaded with 
what we would call pocket size 
or drugstore books. They includ- 
ed authors like Conrad, Moliere, 
Boccaccio, Voltaire, Jack Lon- 
don, Oscar Wilde, Balzac, Dick- 
ens. “This is something new in 
Italy,” I was told, “The Commu- 
nist press puts these out at 100 
lire a book, less than the price 
of a pack cigarettes“ (about 16 
cents). 

The students went to work on 
the fulsome meal with the usual 
hubbub of cheerful conversation 


which accompanies good eating, 
comradeship and learning some- 
thing together. “Rather plain 
food,” Spinella said semi-apolog- 
etically, “But good.” Here is what 
we ate: 


A huge bow] of rice with some 
delicious sauce. Plentiful portions 
of tasty lamb and veal, with 
asparagus. Baked apple, coftee 
and cheese. Second if wanted. 
On all tables, “of course,” were 
all the wine and bread one want- 
ed. The wine? “It’s a local wine, 
quite good,” an estimate with 
which I heartily concurred. “We 
just cant buy it. The peasants 
insist on giving us all we need. 
All the peasants around this area 
are Communists and Socialists, 
you see, and most of the town’s 
mayors.” 

As we ate, Spinella continued 
chatting about the school 
routines. The many hours devot- 
ed to self-ctudy intrigued me. 
Is it done by themselves, in 
groups, or just how? 

He laughed. “As they wish. 
Alone most of the time. In twos, 
threes. you see, they are free... 
How can I explain this... if 
one has no mind to study, so he 
walks, reads a novel, or what- 
ever, we don't control every 
minute, These are not children. 
This is what one might call the 
liberal method—in the Italian 
democratic sense.” 

And, he said, at the end of the 
courses, there are no examina- 
tions. “But they all do a personal 
written work about things they 
studied, the titles can be any- 
thing, like for instance “What 
Interested Me As a Peasant in 
Studying Lenin on the Agrarian 
Question, “Work With the Intel- 
a 4 dye coreg — Re- 
orm y Region, " ‘New In- 
dustries for Italy’.” 

_ The best ase printed in book- 
lets. He gave me several as gifts 


before I left, including one on- 


Reality and the Italian Cinema, 


and The Socialist Man. 
* : 


ITALIAN COMMUNISTS, 
Spinella said as we approached 
the end of the meal, are practi- 
cal people. They have a very 
large—over 2% million strong— 
and quite new party. “In gen- 
eral,” he said, “the ideological 
level is not high. But the political 
level is better. Our experience 
in actual work is very great.” 

To a visitor from America, this 
did not sound very familiar! 
When he went on to say, “We 
have many weaknesses. We have 
not learned how to move eftec- 
tively on more than one thing at 
a time,” I felt sure at home. 
But not for long. The next sen- 
tence was: “But when we move 
on that one thing, we really 
MOVE.” For example, the com- 
ing municipal elections in Italy 
would command the attention of 
the party members, to the pos- 
sible exclusion of some other 
things, but “you can be sure 
every corner of every part of our 
country will know about the 
election!” 


He pointed to some of tre 
busily eating and chatting stu- 
dents. Most of them are poor, 
he said, like the average Italian 
workers and peasants they are. 
However, there is variety. Room- 
ing with one who is very poor 
may be one quite well to do by 
Italian standards, with a car. 

“The strength of our party,” 
he observed, “is that we are a 
working class party which also 
has influence EVERYWHERE— 
among peasants, intellectuals, 
middle class, all sections of 
Italian life,” 

Also, he added with a little 
smile, “It is much more difficult 
to be, how do you call it, sec- 
tarian, way ahead of the people, 
when your party is so represen- 
tative.” 

A sturdy young man took the 
dishes from our table, shook 
hands with the visitor _ from 
“Stati Uniti” and walked off to 
the kitchen. “He is an engineer,” 
Spinella remarked, “Also the 
secretary of the Trade Union 
Congress of Venice. A very cap- 
able young man.” 

* 


AS YOU LOOKED over this 
large animated dining hali full 
of good strong young Italian 
faces, mostly in typical working 
class sweaters and peasant 
clothes, you got the sudden over- 
whelming sense of italy’s future 
before you. | 

Lunch over, and the students 
drifting off, Spinella concluded 
the visit by me around 


the door. 


ry of staggering dimensions, re- 
ceiving 142 magazines and news- 
papers regularly in additiion to 
all the latest -books. He was 
anxious, he said, not to leave a 
one-sided impression of the study 
here. 

“We also thoroughly study the 
bourgeois works on economy, 
history, etc.” he said, “Our stu- 
dents must know what is said in 
our land, for that is what people 
ask about in the real world. We 
study, for example, the economic 
philosophy of Keynes, and what 
is called human relations, a new 
thing the bosses are trying. All 
that is done must be evaluated 
by us.” 

Also, he stressed, in the gen- 
eral cultural education here, in 
addition to the sciences, the his- 
tory of Italian culture gets much 
attention. “It is, for us Italians, 
a great traditiion, as you must 
know. The history of good Italian 
culture is a progressive one. We 
go into our classic literature and 
art, see museums, have an ap- 
proach to music, study the the- 
atre when possible.” 

Italy’s finest writers, he said, 
come here and discuss their 
works with the students in give 
and take fashion. 

In a room with many CP pub- 
lications, including the very 
popular weekly “Vie Nuovo” (on 
the cover, a pretty woman) Spin- 
ella stopped and picked up a 
handful of the magazines, in- 
cluding some of sports, culture, 
general topics, movies, “Some 
may say our publications look 
too much like those of the bur- 
geoisie, he said, “This doesn’t 
frighten us. So—a pretty woman 
—is she or isn't she a pretty wom- 
an? We like to feel there are 
bridges up, we are not a van- 
guard too far ahead af the peo- 
ple.” 

* 


WE WENT THROUGH ‘a 
medical clinic with massive X- 
Ray equipment—“contributed by 
the medical doctors of Rome,” 
saw the students’ clothes in the 
steam laundry. In the spic and 
span modern kitchen, one of the 
kitchen workers was en 
in a book “I Miel Sette Figle,” 
the true story written by a father 
about his seven sons who were 
killed by the Nazis. It has al- 
ready sold half a million copies, 
at 50 lires each. “Nobody who 
reads this,” said the woman kit- 
chen worker with emotion, “will 
want our t to support 

arming Germans again.” 

The students live two in a neat 


the new students 


the school. We went into a libra-. find books and facts about’ the’ 


eating ——t, a 


‘ers to get rid of their Negro 


This is not correct, go to 
Art Shields himself. He tells how 
the bosses bribed the white a 
e - 


low-unionists and they shamefully 


acceded on the promise that labor 


and management would get along 
together. Sol Dacus, Negro labor 


'leader warned at that time, “the 


boss will hit. the whites next.” 
Then, why did the five white 
unionists die? Wasn't it primarily 


in self-interest; to save their union 
and defend their economic rights, 
which they had found could only 
be done in unity with their Negro 
brothers. UNIONIST. 


NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 

I have no wish to belittle the 
letter by Florence S. (Jan. 15 
Worker). But, my goodness! 

The young lady—I gather, after 
searching six sonorous sentences— 
has been made unwelcomed passes 
at. (There are squares in progres- 
sive circles, it seems). She doesn't 
feel “competent enough to analyze 
the problem” and wishes some- 
body to “write an article on this 
subject.” 

I offer the following analysis: 

Primary Cause: There are men 
and there are women. 

Solution: Leave well enough 
alone. 

Secondary Cause: Plain old- 
fashioned bad manners. 

Possible Solution: Briefing in 
plain old-fashioned good manners. 

Sure Cure: Tell them all to go 
away—plus unless, of course, yo 
don't want them to. K. H, 


a 


province, the history, economy, 
etc., and becomes an “expert” 
on it. 

“Also,” explained Spinella, 
“In each room we arrange one 
student from the north and one 
from the south, the life is very 
different and they can exchange 
experiences.” Where possible in 
this context, they always put in 
a worker with an intellectual, or 
a peasant, for example for the 
same reason. 

This institute director is not 
not a grim man. As we passed a 
fat, complacent looking cat in a 
chair, he said, “Ah, here is the 

resident af the institute! The 

appiest one here.” Then as he 
gave the purring pet a push he 
added scowling, “But a very low 
ideological level!” 

We said goodbye in his quiet 
office after he showed me the 
extensive work being done by the 
staff on plans for spreading mass 
education through the vast party, 
and explained that all the 12 
teachers were fully active in the 
cultural life of. the party and 
country, serving on commissions, 
in mass organizations on litera- 
ture, television, theatre, etc. All 
teachers must live in Rome and 
commute daily rather than sleep 
here, he said, “not to have 
teachers separated from life.” 

He sighed as I 
coat. “Between us,” he said, “we 
have many faults, we can hard- 
ly be satisfied with this part of 
our work .. , so many problems 
and shortcoming . . . even the 
fight for the 


for their Negro Brothers” was 


put on my | 


na H ‘ : | . 
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know that salt is injurious to 
animal and human life. Forty 

ago, an doctor told me 
that he t salt was the main 
cause of cancer. 

The cause of tooth decay are 
these. soft drinks, with Coca Cola 
leading the list, and ice cream and 
candy as it’s all sugar, and add 
to that this vegetable fat called 
shortening which people are con- 
suming tons of which clogs the 
system causing every kind of dis-’ 
order. 

Thirty-five years ago, I was 
given up to die of cancer of the 
stomach. An osteopath put me on 
a milk and egg diet and I slowly 
started getting better, and I work- 
ed out my feeding without sugar, 
salt, shortening. I use only rain 
water, as the city water with 
chlorine hurts my teeth. I am 83, 
and have splendid health, and I 
thoroughly enjoy reading the 
Worker, and our liberal 
papers. I am a lifeliner. E.S. 


Negro Baptists Set 
National Day of Prayer 

HOT SPRINGS, Ark.—The 
National Baptist Convention 
U.S.A., Inc. a Negro body, voted 
at its mid-winter meeting to 
observe May 17 as a national 
day of prayer and repentance. 

On May 17, the U.S. Supreme 
Court is scheduled to render its _ 
final decision on segrezation in 
the public schools. 

The resolution calling for the 
special day was presented by 
Dr. Joseph H. Jackson of Chic- 
ago, president. He noted that 
the Old Testament contains . 
many references to the ancient 
Hebrews holding such observ- 
ances when faced with serious 
trouble or tragedy. : 

Dr. Jackson urged that a “da 
of mourning” be held May 1 
because of “the tragedies that 
are taking place daily as men 
seek ‘honorable ways and means 
of breaking the laws of the land.” 


“There is no honorable way to 
do a dishonorable thing,” he 


said. 

“Let us join with other be- 
lievers in a day of fasting and 
prayer for our nation and for 
the peoples of our country who 
are determined to substitute a 
rule of law for-a rule of pre- 
judice. 

“We also should fast and pray 
for strength and the moral cour- 
age to face and withstand the 
evil days that are upon us.” 
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YOUR HEALTH 


New Vitamin in Cabbages 
Gives Hope of Ulcer Cure 


By Federated Press 


_ ONE OF the most hope- 
ful reports yet for ulcer 
sufferers was published re- 
cently in the journal, Cali- 
fornia Medicine. It relates 
the success of a Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical School team in 
healing peptic ulcers with e 
new substance which ‘s-tagged 
Vitamin U. 

Vitamin -U is a green plant 
constituent found abundantly in 
raw cabbage juice. The Stanford 
doctors used U in a controlled 
test on San Quentin prison in- 
mates who were found by_x-ray 
diagnosis to be suffering from 
peptic ulcers. 

Thirty-seven patients were 
treated for ulcers with the usual 
bland diet and were given med- 
icines only when the ulcers 
acted up and caused great pain. 
These patients didn’t get Vita- 
min U but instead were given a 
placebo (dummy medicine). 
Only about one-third of them 
showed any marked improve- 
ment during the three-week pe- 
riod when they were getting the 
placebo. 

On the other hand, 26 pa- 
tients were treated with Vitamin 
U in the form of a cabbage juice 
concentrate. In 24 of the 26, the 
ulcers healed after three weeks. 
The remaining two healed after 
five weeks. 

The carefully conducted test 
led to the conclusion that Vit- 
amin U represents a “clearly su- 
perior’ method of treating pep- 
tic ulcers, probably the most ef- 
fective yet. Of course, it remains 
to be seen whéther the vitamin 
will serve to prevent or limit 


merely an effective medicine for 
ulcer sufferers once they have 

attacks. * 

THE SO-CALLED crude 
death rate in the U. S$. today 
is only slightly over half of 
what it was in 1900. Crude 
death rate is calculated on num- 
ber of deaths per year in 1,000 

ulation without regard to 
actors such as sex, age, etc. 

In 1900, the crude death rate 
3 1,000 population was 17.8. 
n 1955, it was 9.2. When you 
calculate the age-adjusted death 
rate, in effect giving greater 
weight to a death the younger 
the age, the drop is even 
sharper, from 17.2 to 7.7. 

These statistics, summarized 
by the Health Information 
Foundation, alse show that the 
greatest saving of life due to 
improved medical and_ social 
conditions since 1900 has been 
made in infants during the first 
year of life. In 1950, slightly 
more than 100,000 infants in 
this group died. Had 1900 death 
rates prevailed, under - one 
deaths would have been well 
over half a million, a saving in 
life of more than 400,000. In 
the 1-4 age group, the life- 
Saving was just as amazing. 
There were fewer than 20,000 
deaths in this age group in 
1950. Had 1900 death rates con- 
tinued, there would have been 
approximately 250,000 deaths. 

In fact, in every age group 
the death rate was far lower 
than in 1900, with the differ- 
ence being reduced as -the age 
gets higher, so that in the over 
85 group, there were about 
125,000 deaths, while there 
would have been about 150,000 


By SAM RUSSELL 
MOSCOW. — What will 
Moscow’s Miss and Madam 
be wearing this spring and 
summer? After nearly two 


weeks of sitting in the 
allery of the Grand Hall of © 
e Kremlin listening to the 


Spring coat in_ lightweight 


Moscow Miss Has Styl 


_ of the Kremlin across 


had 1900 rates been in effect. flannel. 


recurrence, or whether it is 


Low: Shall We Tell Children of Daath? 


|flower beginning to come up! In turn and really do that, all of us!” 


“A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, |the winter, they went away. In . But all the same, that 


And feels its life in every limb, fact, they turned into something doesn't mean that we are going to 
Why should it know of death?” jelse. They turned back into put up with dying at any partic- 

—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH J‘earth.’ But they left seeds, all ular time! Oh, no! We're determ- 
lm ‘right! And now the seeds are turn- ined that everyone shall live long- 

A reader sent in a few remarks|ing into new grass and new flow-'er and longer, and we know some 
on the idea of death in the minds ers!” ‘of the ways, too. We study, and 
of children, after reading the|, +°: Oh, everything that grows we find out all the time how to do 
article from Czechoslovakia + As- it, to make people live longer and 


kenazy in the Feb. 19, Worker. longer. People live much longer, 
v right now, than people used to 


That’s called, ‘Life’!” ‘live. People live longer and long- 
: “, « « So! You cut yourself a lit-\er all the time, and that’s how its; 
should be withheld—as far aS POS-|t}ep We'll just slow down the going to be!” 

sible—from infants until they have'}Jeeding with cold water, and then 
been rendered familiar and com-|4 good old. Band-Aid. It doesn’t 


| 


fortable with ‘the dialectical prin-| matter! You know, as soon as we 


ciple in general of coming-into-be | joc@ 4 little blood, our body just | the understanding of reality, with 


starts making new ‘blood right! great success with kids. But they 
‘away.’ Living things do that sort of are most successful the earlier one 


thing. Pretty much all by them-| starts using them, as early as two 


selves. It's really panne years old or even earlier, with at 
* first only the simplest of ideas and 


“ .. DIFFERENT THINGS| words, of course. 


have different life-times, so to The reason that the success is) 
far greater the earlier that the 


— ak. Like; most leaves are green! start is made, is that otherwise the: 
for quite a lot of months, and then | child js imperceptibly accumulat- 


they go back into the earth and/|ing, especially in its everyday ex- 
help the tree to make new ones.|periences under capitalism, con-' 
But some trees, called evergreens, fusedly conflicting reflections of 
have things like leaves on their|the real nature of things and their 
branches that stay green and live’ significance, which makes what 
for years and years and years. And| you may try to tell it later seem. 
some little insects live for just a|strange. . . | 
few hours, but most people live for This deals only with the intro-| 
‘years and years and years. That's duction of the infant to the com- 
called, ‘different life-times.” ” ing-into-being and _passing-away 
“. « « Oh, sure, things die, but! of things. Its skillful sebroctineticaa! 
that isn’t what’s most important. to the contradictions and antago- 
What's most important is that first)nisms of things is another topic. 
they make new things, and then! With regard to the predominant-' 
they are happy because the new ly charming article by Askenazy, 
things are there. Always new chil-'I must express skepticism of his 
dren, or new puppies, or new play-/assurance that his youngster was 
grounds, or new. toys for kids and|permanently relieved of concern 
new machines for 7 pba sag And | with death by a dish of strawber- 
new books to read stories from?iry ice cream, a picking of flowers, 
Definitely! ‘and the promise that & could sit 
“That's the thing. that’s most im- beside the driver at his own funer- 
portant, that we make new things, al. No, kids are not distracted en- 
and we make new people to have duringly so simply, so undialecti- 
fun with the things. P cally, even though they may cease 
there until we to speak directly of their uneasi 

inesses if they come to feel that 
their elders can’t do much to re- 


has seeds, and they get bigger and 
bigger, like you, and they have 


_yiseeds of their own, after a while. 


THE IDEA of human death 


f . "> 4 oe. 
_*. yee’ 


ing and passing away. 
ere are examples of how I in- 
troduce youngsters to these reali- 
ties, in ways which produce a pos- 
itive exhilaration in them, especial- 
ly if the introduction is begun ex- 
tremely early: 
“Look, the bar of soap is al- 
most used up. Then we will get a 
new bar. People know how to 
make plenty of new things, now- 
adays, for when things get used 


Te: Walk The ew is be- 
ground. 


I USE THESE introductions to! 


| ig to come out of 
Kod let's neo if we can find’a little wonderful, aL we, can. lieve them, ....—W.R.. ‘Sree eae 


. x . ~ 


~~ 
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great plans for increasing con- 
sumer goods of all sorts in the 
coming years, I thought it was 
about time I had a look at what 
was happening on the ground. 

For me, for some strange rea- 
son, consumer goods - means, 
after food, women’s clothes. A 
phone call to Mr. Tolstikov, 
manager of Moscows biggest 
department store, G. U. M_, 
which faces the Spassky ers 

€ 
Square, and I knew I was on 
the right track. 

He told me I couldnt have 
chosen a better day, for that 
very morning a new show of 
silks frem Moscow's four. most 
important silk plants had start- 
ed, and if I cared to come along 
at twenty to 12: he would show 
me round and wed be in time 
for the first mannequin display 
at midday sharp. | 

Five hundred different pure 
silk fabrics were on display. 

They ranged from gossamer 
fabrics to gay silks for summer 
dresses, heavy silk for evening 
wear and magnificent cloth of 
gold. 

Every one of the 500 was 
tastefully displayed with a tick- 
et giving the number of ths 
cloth and the price. Round the 
corner any length could be 


bought. 


IN THE SAME part of the 
store it was possible to buy 


Full skirted checks with black 
cap and bolero. 


Up to the second floor of G. 
U.M. with Manager Tolstikov, 
to the department where ready- 
made silk dresses from the same 
patterns were on sale. 

Here, we had to battle our 
way through the , queues of 
women waiting to ty on dresses 
produced by the two biggest 
clothing plants in Moscow and 
by G.U.M.’s own workshops. 

In 14 cubicles dresses were 
being tried on after being se- 
lected from the hundreds in all 
shapes and sizes. 

The hems are not finished, to 
allow for final adjustment, and 


any necessary alterations are 


done free of charge and in a 
couple of days. 
* 


BUT THERE'S all the differ- 
ence in the world between see- 
ing a dress on the peg and see- 
ing it on a woman, and at the 
fashion parade I found that G. 
U.M.’s attractive mannequins 
need no lessons in showing off 
the best dresses to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Apart from Mr. Tolstikov I 
was the only male in a long hall 


| of over 300. women who-eraned 


a” 
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dresses that had only been cut 

out and could be sewn together 
at home. Various patterns were 
available and sales were brisk. 
their necks as each model pa- 
raded along a raised - platform 
while restful and romantic mu- 
sic came from a piano and fid- 
dle in the corner. 


A team of ten mannequins 
were showing 80 dresses from 
the collection four times a day, 
and it was not only the sylph- 
like figure that they cate sea 
there were designs for the more 
generously proportioned as 
well, 

* 


AS EACH mannequin pa-' 
rades, a compere gives the num- 
ber of the model, the type of 
material it is made of, and its 
price per yard and how many 
yards would be required, be- 
sides giving the price of the 
ready-made dress. 

So women can either buy a 
ready-made frock, or the ma- 
terial and a pattern to take 
home or to a dressmaker. 


The models catered for ev- 
ery time of the day and every 
occasion, from the afternoon 
frock to the full-length evenin 
dress, from beautiful Pace, 
frocks to be worn in town or 
country to topless sun-dresses 
with boned bodices, dresses for 
the schoolgirl’s graduation par- 
ty and for the evening affairs. 


* 


THERE WAS over an hour 
to go to the next show, but as 
300 women crowded out of the 
hall another 300 crowded in, 
and there was a long queue 
down the stairs. 


As I came out into Red 
Square I jammed my fur hat 
down on my ears. and put up 
my fur collar, for snow was 
swirling across the square, and . 
the temperature was a mere ten 
degrees below zero centigrade. 


But inside summer was icu- 
men in with the magnificent ar- 
ray of silks I had just seen, 
just a small part of what the 
great Sixth Five - Year Plan 
means when it talks about a 
60 percent increase in consumer 
goods in the next five years. 


Who Do You Like For Player Of the L 


Sp. News Launches New Award; | 


Our Sports Ed. Narrows It to 6 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Baseball fans will have another interesting award to 
argue over, thanks to Bob Feller. The Indians veteran 
pitching star, one of the certain Hall of Famers to be, has 
suggested that, after all, a Most Valuable Player award 
is for one season only, how about honoring consistent 


stardom with a “Player of the 
Decade” pick? 

The idea found a willing ear 
in Sporting News, the weekly 
baseball “bible,” which says it 
will set up such a citation at 
once, and start the process of 
picking the game’s outstanding 
player for the ten post-war sea- 
sons of 1946 through 1955. 


Polled will be all players, um- 
pires, sports writers and broad- 
casters who saw them all in 
these ten years. 


As one of those who saw 
them all, and expects to get a 
ballot, I have started a tenta- 
tive list in my mind, through 
the final determination will have 
to wait till I can pore over the 
kind of records which I do not 
have available. Not that you de- 
cide something like this on cold 
figures, which ignore factors like 
defensive range, and other non- 
statistical values such as lead- 
ership qualities and coming 
through when it is most im 
portant, but the records are defi- 
nitely a part’ of the selection 
process. : 

* 

IN MY OWN MIND, I have 
already narrowed it down to six 
players, who I will give in al- 
phabetical order so as not to ap- 
pear to be giving premature 

reference. The six: 

ARRY BERRA—Yanks 
ROY CAMPANELLA—Dodgers 
STAN MUSIAL—Cards 
ROBIN ROBERTS—Phils_ _. 
JACKIE ROBINSON—Dodgers 
TED WILLIAMS—Red Sox 


Quite some arguments ahead, 
eh? 

It should be understood that 
some who had spectacular sea- 
sons, or a few such seasons, 
were eliminated by lack of rea- 
sonable consistency over the ten 
year period. Also, if I under- 
stand the idea of the award, 
which has just been announced 
and not spelled out in gist de. 
tail, I would have to rule out 
such super-stars as Joe DiMag- 
gio, whe left the game before 
the ten years were up, and Fel- 
ler himself, who has started to 
hit the skids, though Joe is al- 
ready in the Hall of Fame and 
Bob will get there. 


* 

THE SIX NAMED above 
have formidable credentials. 
Just chatting offhand, without 
statistics and such, the first two 
named, Berra and Campy, have 
been far and away ‘the best 
catchers in their league, the bul- 
warks of their clubs, which have 
dominated the two leagues in 
the decade. Each has won the 
Most Valuable Player award 
three times, an unprecedented 
achievement. Both have been 
solid and destructive hitters as 
well as splendid mittmen, Cam- 
py already having established 
imself as the hardest hitting 
catcher ever, with the most 


home runs and the only one to 
ever lead in runs batted in. 


As a formidable candidate 
for greatest catcher of 43 time, 


Campy would have the edge 
over Berra as between these 
two for player of the decade, 
except for the sub-par season of 
1954 when an injured hand 
found his batting average div- 
ing. 

Musial hardly needs any in- 
troduction to fans (especially 
rueful Brooklyn and Giant fans). 
His consistent hitting well above 
300, with extra base power, 
puts him in a special category, 
and he is a fine, graceful fielder 
with good team spirit. 

“Mr. Roberts” is the hard 
working (overworked the past 
three years) pitching ace who 
can't be denied his 20 or better 
victories and went as high as 
28 in ‘52. He has splendid cre- 
dentials even though his team 
only won the pennant once. 

Jackie Robinson rates a top- 
flight nomination on the record 
alone, without even  consider- 
ing - his magnificent pioneering 
role and spark plug fighting 
qualities, the “intangibles” 
which must be weighed alon 
with the records. Fleet footed, 
versatile, and clutch performer, 
he was Rookie of the Year, bat- 
ting champion and Most Valu- 
able in this decade. 


Williams, the master batsman 
of his era, must be considered 
even though he lost two seasons 
of the decade at his prime when 
drafted for the Korean War. 
That shouldn't be held against 
his chances of winning an 
award. What might weigh in 
an all round evaluation, how- 
ever, would be his just adequate 
fielding. But we hasten to say 
we have reached no final con- 


clusion, and won't till we study 
a few things, including consist- 
ency over the decade. 

* 

MEANWHILE, since the idea 
has been launched, it doesn’t 
cost anything to wonder if the 
winner of the NEXT decade’s 
award, this season through 
1965 is already well known. 

Since it will take ten years 
to prove me wrong, I might as 
well make my guess right now 
as Ernie Banks of the Chicago 
Cubs. 

But look at the oncoming 
young talent with which the 
homer hitting shortstop will 
have to contend—Willie Mays, 
Al Kaline, Mickey Mantle, Herb 
Score, Hank Aaron,, and who 
knows, Bob Turley, Ed Mat- 
hews, Bill Skowron, Bill Virdon, 
Ray Monzant, Sandy Koufax, 
Charley Neal, Frank Robinson 
. « « « What's that, you never 
heard of the last named? A 20 
year old rookie with Cincinnati 
who can HIT—mark the name. 


But that’s all iffing—the busi- 
ness at hand is the upcoming 
award to the player of the last 
decade. We let you know 
when we've decided on our own 
pick. Let me know when you've 
decided on yours. Love to print 
your ideas. 


ees — = = 
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ERSIAL FIGHT:—Johnny Saxton of Brooklyn is shown connecting with a left hook 
to the cheek of Carmen Basilio a: Le relieved the Canastota, N. Y., onion farmer of the welterweight 
championship. It is the second time Saxton had won the title. The decision, though unanimous, was 
widely disputed by sport writers, fans on the spot, and “TV referees.” ‘Most felt Basilio shouldn't have 
been deprived of his title on so close and debatable a decision. 


Imagines Himself Pro Court Scout.... 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. else besides mere mortals. 


SUPPOSE you are a pro- 
basketball coach sizing up 
the dazzling array of col- 
lege seniors battling each 


other in the East-West Gar- 
den classic next Saturday, 14 


of whom will also compete for 
the right to represent the U.S. 


in forthcoming Summer Olym- 
pics. Who would you select to 
strengthen your teanf? Say 
you're the mentor of the Roch- 
ester Royals, who were left 
rostrate at the bottom of the 
Siieea at the conclusion of the 


recent season. 
- 


BEFORE the Garden contest 
gets underway, you look at the 
West squad ak your eyes rest 
on a_ collection of towering 

layers racing towards the 
om et, leaping into the air and 
dunking the ball aug the 
net. Prominent among them is 
a slender, but strongly built Ne- 
gro giant, Bill Russell from out 
San Francisco way. 


What about him? 


From his performance in the 
last two years, he is just about 
the greatest defensive player 
basketball has ever seen. He 
specializes in selfish possession 
of backboards and. deflecting 
shots of anxious marksmen at- 


- tempting to score near his elon- 


ated arm-span. He has been 
the bulwark of a team racking 
up one of the most spectacular 
winning streaks in the ‘history 
of the game. Not a prodigious 


scorer, mainly because he plays 


with nine other teammates who 
do their share of the work, he 
can also dunk ’em in when the 
chips are down. Some say he 
can't hit from the outside, but 


sults. 
name a f 


get in ~ 
. : . 


*« 

BUT THEN .. . should he 
really be your first draft pick? 
Isn’t it possible to be left hold- 
ing the bag because of his in- 
tentions to compete in the Olym- 
pics, which would delay his 
entry into pro ranks at least a 
year? What about that reported 
$50,000 offer he received from. 
the Harlem Magicians, pro team 
owned by Goose Tatum and 
Marques Haynes, arid possible 
name-your-price bids from the 
rival Globetrotters still trying to 
find a big-name turnstile clicker 
since the defection of Haynes 
and Tatum? Maybe you should 
hesitate. 


+ 
YOU TABLE an. immediate 
decision and look at some: of his 
other teammates. K. C. Jones, 


Friscos brilliant playmakin 
field-general, is slated to ae 
the Army soon and all-around 
Willie Naulls of UCLA js re- 
edly more interested in a 
seball career so maybe you 
shouldn’t act quickly there. Julius 
McCoy, Michigan State, Paul 
Judson, Illinois, Carl Cain, Iowa, 
Ron Sobiesczyk DePaul arid Bill 
Riegel of McNeese State, would 
all be valuable additions, but. . . 


For a moment you reflect, 
then your gaze wanders to the 
other end of the court where 
the East is warming up and falls 
on another Negro player( 5 from 
the West, 2 from the East) rac- 
ing towards the basket. For his 


to develop. He's. only 6-2%— 
should you choose him over Rus- 
sell or some of the other giants. 
There's Tom Heinsohn, another 
big man of versatile skills, and 
towering Uhl himself whose mere 
height ' looks appealing. You al- 
ready have the best rebounder 
in the business, Maurice Stokes 
but couldn’t you use another? 
They say doesn’t know 
much about defense but with 
that height, couldn't he learn? 
Then there's little Hal Lear of 
Temple, dazzling playmaker and 
marksman; Darrell Floyd, a no- 
vice on defense but with ed 
eyes; Vic Moledot of North 
Carolina State, Joe Holup, 
George Washington, Bob Bur- 
row, Kentucky, Jim Paxon, Day- 
ton and Chuck Rolles of Colum- 
bia. 
* 

SUDDENLY, you decide un- 
selfishily, that for the good of 
basketball you shall go to Mau- 
rice Podeloff, NBA prexy, and 
propose that the entire group be 


started. 


Delay Winston Trial 


year prison term in 1951, was a 
render March 6. Gil Green, also 


_ Montgomery Marching Song 


(Continued from Page 1) 
time he has run into a solid im- 
movable wall of passive resist- 
ance, pans forced to badger and 
argue with his own witnesses. 
From Mrs. Erna Dungee, the 
association's financial secretary, 
Thetford was able to elicit only 
that some $30,000 had been col- 
lected and spent for transporta- 
tion between Deo. 5 and Feb. 
27. Mrs. Dungee, a soft-spoken 
handsome woman, was visibly 
annoyed by questions seeking 
testimony concerning what Rev. 
King and others had said at 
meetings of the association. She 
could not recall, remembering 
only that, as financial secretary, 
she had signed checks for pay- 
ment to gas stations and driv- 
ers for the transportation of per- 
sons who wanted to use the 
groups volunteer car pool. Per- 
sons who loaned their cars were 
paid four dollars a day. That 
was all she knew. 

Rufus Lucal, the tall, angular, 
brown-skinned man with the 

eying fringe around a balding 
orehead, testified that as di- 
rector of the car pool, he knew 
of no one urging people not to 
ride busses. He explained, as 
a states witness, the purpose 
and function of the pool as fol- 


Jows: 
lops : 

pUST as they had done Sun- 
day night in two prayer meet- 


ings (where they gave “the case 
_to God and got ready to meet 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ership that begins with an un- 
warranted gang-up against the 
greatest leader the world has 
ever seen, give one pause. The 
greatness of Stalin is unshake- 
able because it has its founda- 
tion in historical events of great 
magniture. This unexpected 
bureaucratic upheaval is the jus- 
tification of the iron revolution- 
ary discipline of Stalin. Judging 
from what is happening today, 
Stalin was justified in mistrust- 
ing his co-workers; he went on 
alone in the great work and 
this adds to his greatness. The 
_ new leaders have forgotten that 
they are operating from the great 
power built by Stalin. Where 
woud they be without this 
power? 


—A. F. 


* 


U.S. Socialism Our 


First Concern 
New York. 
Sir: 

Ring lLardner’s letter ,and 
Joseph Clark’s estimate on the 
‘Soviet Party Congress, combine 
to suggest that the achievement 
of socialism in America is of 
first concern to—and primarily 
the responsibility of—Americans. 
There need be no embarrass- 
ment for having accepted Soviet 
Union policies in any phase of 
its history and under whatever 
leadership, with uncritical fer- 
vor; because the over-shadowing 
fact is that it endiired and be- 
came great, against terrible op- 
position, in an _ astonishingly 
short time. This uncritical ac- 
ceptance of Soviet Union polli- 
cies by progressive peoples 
throughout the world was a-pos- 
itive and important factor in its 
growth. If this is no longer 
necessary nor desirable, it is 
also apparent that the Soviet 
people themselves are doing a 
pretty good job of self-criticism. 

To become engrossed now 
with -critical analysis of past 
Soviet Communsit errors would 
be academic and fruitless. If we 
want socialism in our Own 
country we must work for it, 
in our own way. The Ameri- 
can Marxist should look home- 
ward, take on the full respon- 
sibility of finding the American 
way to socialism, and not hesi- 
tate to abandon dogmatic meth- 
ods 4 inapplicable historical 


J. T. W. 


| 


the white folks”), they agreed to 
continue the bus protest, with 
God leading, asking for courage 
and the will to remain non-vio- 
lent. There were even prayers 
for the city commissioners, all 
of whom have joined the White 
Citizens Councils. “Give us the 
will to love those who oppose 
us, was the theme of one of 
the prayers. 

Rev. S. S. Seay, (one of those 
indicted) who delivered Monday 
night's “pep talk,” recited the 
pledge of allegiance to the 

. §. and hoped to see the day 
when the phrase in the pledge 
about “liberty and justice for 
all” would be a reality. 

He said he did not like vio- 
lence, but he considered the 
people of North Africa and else- 
where and said he would stand 
up for the “peoples of the world 
today who dare to rise up and 
resist oppressors.” 

The serenity of those in the 
courtroom has its roots deep in 
the Negroes’ brooding and jubi- 
lant culture, as the mass meet- 
ing indicated. The church meet- 
ing throbbed to the singing of 
the spiritual “Great Day,” with 
improvised words:— 

Great day, Great Day, the 
righteous marching” and “This is 
the year of Jubilee; God’s gonna 
set His people Free,” and “We 
want no cowards in our band; 
We want only brave and upright 
men. 

REP. CHARLES C. DIGGS, 
Michigan’s Negro Democratic 
Congressman, joined with Ed- 
ward Turner, leader of the De- 
troit NAACP in paying homage 
to this aspect of the bus protest 
movement. Rep. Diggs brought 
$2,600 collected on his radio 
poem in Detroit, and Turner 

rought $1,000 contributed by 
the NAACP, and from Louisville, 
came the Louisville Defender, 
Frank L. Stanley, who also heads 
the Alphi Phi Alpha fraternity, 
to bring $1,000 contributed by 
his fraternity. The Montgom- 
ery bus protest was attracting 
“d” democrats like_ religious 
shrines attract during the sea- 
son of religious holidays. 

It is this which Judge Carter 
and Solicitor Thetford.— and 
others—are dealing. They don’t 
understand it, because the segre- 
gation laws and the very white 
supremacy which they defend 
isolates them from this move- 
ment which is generating a spir- 
itual renaissance. 

The chances are that Rev. 
King and some of his fellow- 
defendants will be convicted: 
some may even go to jail. But 
the symbolism of the courtroom 
scene represents reality. The 
sea is inexorable and eternal. 
And the buckets of the law seem 
puny weapons, indeed, against 
this placid sea whose tides are 
controlled by ancient winds that 
once stirred Rome and rocked 
the thrones of Pharaohs. 


\board where the final vote of ap- 


local 


‘the IUE’s strike fund. The United 
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Vhy Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


agreed not to shift incentive work- 
ers to day work without the un- 
ion’s agreement. 

The latter point, if applied also 
in the case of UE’s plant at Lester, 
would halt the plan there to shift 
incentive workers to a lower-pair 
day-work wage schedule. That is 
the key issue ae plant. 


THE PROVISION that was the 
stumbling block to a settlement to 
the last minute—the discharge of 
386 workers—was the hardest for 
the union to swallow. In_ the 
75-man Westinghouse conference 


| 


proval of the recommendations was 
iven, locals with 5,932 members 
held out against approval to 33,273 
for approval. The 14-man negotia- 
tions committee debated the terms 
for 19 hours before agreeing to 
recommend acceptance. | 
Originally, the company dis- 
missed 93 strikers, mostly the most 
active strikers, on hema they “en- 
gaged in violence” or were ar- 
rested or convitced for strike acts. 
The three-man government panel 
recommended the number be re- 
duced to 36 whose cases should go 
to arbitration. That was rejected 
by the strikers. 


The company finally . came 
through with some further changes 
to put the status of the 36 dis- 
missed men at as “indefinite sus- 
pension” with the cases of each to 
be argued on a local plant level 
and unsolved disputed to go to ar- 
bitration. This means the fight on 
that score isn’t over and the locals 
still have an opportunity to get 
managements to change 


their minds. 
= 


THE RAISE will average three | 
percent annually for the duration 
of the pact, with a minimum of 
five cents an hour. Skilled workers 
will rate higher annual raises to a 
maximum of 12 cents. Another 
safeguard won by the union were 
= for annual reopening of 
ocal contracts with the right to 
strike and for the reopening of the 
general pact on wages and for a 
possible supplementary unemploy- 
ment pay demand in 1958, with 
the right to strike. 


There is also a series of im- 
provements in the welfare and 
other “fringe” issues. 


Solidarity support for the strik- 
ers was the widest in many years, 
coming from both AFL and CIO 
unions—the great bulk of it, how- 
ever, from the latter. The United 
Steelworkers gave $500,000 for 


Auto Workers gave weekly install- 
ments aggregating a comparative 
sum. Collections were taken at 
hundreds of plant gates. It was 
common to get several thousand 
dollars at the gates of a large steel 
or auto plant. 
* 

IN NEW YORK CITY the AFL) 
and CIO organized a joint com- 
mittee for the collection of a mil- 
lion dollars. At Lester, Pa., every 
AFL or CIO unions has been sup- 
porting the UE through financial 
and food collection drives and 
picket line demonstrations from the 


| least, did not glorify the Clag- 


very start. 


The one most dishonorable ele- 
ment in the strike was the agree- 


Westinghouse 


(Contiued from Page 2) 


[International Brotherhod of Elec-| 


proved, but the union beat back|trical Workers and other former, 


ment signed by several machinists, ' 


most of the company’s objective: AFL union locals, for the terms’ 


on time studies. The IUE called 


'the settlement a “clear-cut victory 


for all the workers in the electrical | 
industry.” 

The company's original objec- 
tive was an-unilateral right to: 
time-study about 20,000 produc- 
tion workers on day-work. The 
company frankly admitted its plan 
to increase speed-up and its ver- 
sion of “efficiency” on the theory 


that only such cutback on the 


number of workers and labor costs, 
would it be able to compete with 
others. The settlement provides for 
a limitation of the number of 
workers -who would now ‘be af- 
fetced by any type of time study 
to 1,500 the union says. There are 
also provisions giving the union a 
say in those ies and in case of 
dispute, arbitration will decide. 
Arbitration is also to be invoked in 
case of dis over reclassifica- 


| New Plan to Bring 


the strikers had rejected from the. 
start. They didn’t strike. 


Foster to Trial 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, 75, 
long a victim of a serious heart 


condition, was subjected to fur- 
ther government persecution, 
when U.S. attorneys tried once 
more to bring him to trial. It was 
the seventh attempt since 1948, 
when the indictment was first re- 
turned. This time, U. S. Attorney 
Paul Williams i Foster's 
lawyers that on 26 he 
would go into court to try to 
restore the case. A court ap- 

inted doctor, who six times 
had examined the veteran Com- 
munist leader since. 1948, each 


scheduled, 


tion of workers. Also the company 


time had found him too sick to 
| stand trial, a | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mike, never got to a delineation 


of the Claghorn criminality a la 
Senator Eastland, but Allen, at 


horns as a whole school of re- 
spectable historians, regarded far 
more weightily in the academies 
of learning than the humble 

‘ comedian, are doing these days. 
And sometimes you thank God 
for little favors. 

Those who knew him spoke 
highly of his gift of instant and 
tart repartee, his ability to im- 
provise on the spot, and some 
of his sponsors did not relish the 
outing edge of his wit when it 
turned on them, the “Madison 
Avenue Messiahs,” as he called 
the radio network executives, 
“the memo merchants” whom he 
ridiculed. 

It is not easy to thread your 
way into a true knowledge of ‘a 

ublic man nowadays; the manu- 
fostered legends are so easy and 
so profuse. But I can sympathize 
with his scorn for much of the 
procedure in TV which he re- 
garded as the enemy of the 
comedian, a medium which de- 
manded new material to the point 
of exhaustion’ and despair. TV 
was a terror to him, a speedu 
to the “treadmill of oblivion 
which, he contended, every 
comedian. trod. 


* 

I REGARDED him as more 
than a cut higher than such 
comedians as Milton _ Berle, 
whose effects, like as not, are 
based upon juvenile humor that 
lies in wearing funny hats and 
making funny faces. Allen, in 
general, belonged to the cate- 
gory that makes a salty comment 
on life, who could thrust the ot 
iard of his wit at the stuffed- 
shirt and prick the gaseous celeb- 
rity. And it was for these sallies 
that the people loved him. 

They would have revered him 
if he had directed his satire 
against the political figures of 
our times. 

It is for the criticism of the 
status quo, and especially of 
those who renege on their noble 
and ringing words, that the 
folk love their humorists, their 
satirists. Artemus Ward captur- 
ed the hearts of his contempor- 
aries because he could skin the 
hide off the Copperheads and 
the do-nothing generals like Mc- 
Clelland; Mr. Dooley’s irrever- 
ent cracks like the one about 
the Supreme Court are still emi- 
nently quotable. Who can forget 
Chaplin’s comment on the indus- 
trial age? 


* 
I THINK we have receded 


from those days for, as Allen in- 
timated, our humor has become 
mediocre. DuPont and General 
Motors, the monopolists. who 
dominate our nation, cannot 
brook satire since it is based 


upon things as they are. And 


since they own the means of 


communication they can cut the | 


artists off without a penny. 

I think that modern satire, at 
its best, is exemplified in the 
press on the left, in the writings, 
say, of Mike Quin, who appear- 
ed in these pages and the People’s 
World before his untimely a 
or the writings of Alan Max an 
Ted Tinsley. p 

And there was a writer for 
the New Masses, a gifted, sagac- 
ious observer by the name of 


Robert Forsythe who may be 


eremembered for his volume of 
collected assays, “Redder Than 
the Rose.” His cutting comments 
on the times went round the 
world. | 


I remember the liberal Filipino 
who told me that when the 
Japanese were closing in on 
Manila he had, hastily, to burn 
his books on progressive thought, 
— Franklin, Marx. But 

e came to two volumes he could 
not get himself to lay on the bon- 
fire. These he buried in a hole 
he dug in his yard so that he 
could retrieve them if he sur- 
vived the occupation. 

One was the book “Redder 
Than the Rose,” and the other 
was a volume of William Grop- 
per’s savagely ironic cartoons. I 
never forgot his choices. 

I certainly understand why 
Moliere, Shaw, Mark Twain, 
Sholom Aleichim, and _ their 
tribe will live as long as man who 
is, as somebody said, the ani- 
mal that can laugh. 


—_— 


MASS demonstratiens against 
British rile in Cyprus continued 
to spread despite terrorist action 
against the Cypriots by British 
troops which recalled the Black 
and Tan repression in Ireland. 
Replying to the appeal of the 
Greek Orthdox church on Cy- 
prus to the Russian church 
Patriarch Alexius of Moscow ex- 
pressed deep sympathy with 
their Cypriot brothers. 

| * 

U. §. AMBASSADOR Dillon 
told the French, U. S. is not try- 
ing to separate Algeria from 
France. But Algerian patriots 
continued to demand freedom 
while the French were still sus- 
picious that U. S. diplomacy was 
merely intended to move into 
Algeria after getting the French 
out. 


~ THE CIRCULATION DRIVE — 
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comparing the other papers with yours. There is so much im it I 


could not get anywhere else. 


“Thanks for a courageous job well-done.” 

The point is that many in our land who dont share our views 
on everything, or maybe even on most things, would find eur paper 
interesting, stimulating and profitable. We have got to get it to 


them. 


Looking back at our paper over the years, there are some 
things we do not agree with ourselves, and maybe cuss ourselves 
out for having written. But on balance, we believe we can prove 
beyond the shadow of deubt that our view has been far closer to 


fact, to the truth, than the . ~mmercial press. 
Our problem is to give peo, 


le a chance to know our paper 


as well as to win back the readers who do know our paper an 
were forced to- drop it in recent years. 


We firm 


believe we can reach our subscription goals as 
then go ahead to expand circulation. The problem 


seems to be to involve more people in the effort. 


Let’s go! 


Date as of Thursday, March 22. 
THE WORKER 


(Subs) 


Achieved Percent 
1 


(Bundle) 
Achieved 
206 
200 
10 


> 
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Laughs from the 


By Federated Press 


AUTOMATION 

The salesman was explaining 
the advantage of his company’s 
revolutionary machines. “Their 
electronic brains,” he said, “cas 
do anything. They can work the 
machines. They can add up the 

ay checks. They can correct 
heir own mistakes. They can 
even think.” 

The dismayed manufacturer 
exclaimed: “That's no good for 
me. Why, they'd soon be join- 
ing the union!’ 

—The Typographical Union. 


TRUE CONFESSION 
“The smear artists of the 
Democratic Party have long 
charged Republicans with being 
anti-labor. The facts. are to the 
contrary. Republicans gave the 
worker-the Taft-Hartley Act.”— 
Republican. Congressman Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan. 
—Oil, Chemical and Atomic 


Union News 
* 


PISCERNING 

The chief strode into the foc’sle 
and shouted, “OK, you lazy half- 
witted jerks, muster on deck on 


the double.” 
The men grabbed their hats 


- = —_——_—- ee 


Freedom, Stirred by 


John Wexley’s book, “The 
Judgment of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg” is being widely 


commented on and has aroused 


and mustered—all except one, 


AY, MARCH 


who lay in his bunk, blowing 
smoke rings. 
“Well,” roared the chief. 
“Well,” said the sailor, “there 
certainly were a lot of them, 


weren't there?” 
—Milwaukee Labor Press 
. 


ANCESTORS 


During the history lesson the 


Labor Press — 
pe 


—U.E. News 
that a surname often indicates 
the trade of the ancestors of 
those who bore the name. He 
gave the obviously simple ex- 
ample of Smith, Taylor and 
Baker. ee 

Then he questioned one of 
the boys: “What were your an- 
cestors, Webb?” 

“Spiders, sir!” 

—Labor. 


teacher pointed out to the class 
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much interest in the celebrated, @ 


case, and has contributed to the 


demand for a new trial for the sur-- ie 
viving defendant according to the; Ream 3. 


Committee to Secure Justice for 


| 


ate nS 
| oO 
‘eiae . 
" ay 


Morton Sobell. m_ 
The 678-page study of the case, =F 


has been distributed to 
ment officials, Senators an 
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gressmen, attorneys, labor leaders, # 


and other important persons, as well 


as to newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors. Many have shown interest in 


the fact that attorneys for Sobell, a = e : si 


who is now in Alcatraz, are soon 


to file a motion for a new trial for see" 


him. | 
Recent comment include a state-: 


ment by Walter Millis, editor of, 
“The Forrestal Diaries” and former! 
editorial writer for the N. Y. Her- 


ald-Tribune, who said after read- 
ing the Wexley book: “The evi- 
dence on which Morton Sobell was 
convicted was 
if it were legally possible, the case 
ought to be reviewed on its merits, 
while in any event the 30-year sen- 
tence was grossly disproportionate 
to any crime actually attested 
against him.” 

Margot Jackson, reviewing the 


robably perjurious; | 


book in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
= said: “The people in this 
ook—some. free now, two execut- 


ed, one in Alcatraz for life—become 
blood-and-breathing persons. The 
chain of events knotted here is as 
taut as any cloak-and-dagger story. 
But this one wrenches the mind, 
for the whole question remains: 
How was justice served?” 

The Clarion Ledger, Jackson, 
Miss., Daily News, paper with the 
largest circulation in Mississippi, 
carried a review by Frank Hains, 
who said: “. . . the Rosenbergs 


were not convicted by the evidence! ~ 


against them, but by the temper of 
the times.-Whether or not they were 
guilty in fact is a question which 
may never be answered.” 
review of national significance 
appeared in the Western Political 
Quarterly, eee by the Uni- 
versity of 
nal of the Western Political Science 
Association and the Pacific North- 
west Political Science Association. 
Prof. Francis D. Wormuth of the 


University of Utah devoted four|™ 


MORTON SOBELL 
criticisms. But unless it answers 
Mr. Wexley’s we must conclude 
that the Rosenberg case is our 
Dreyfus case, outdoing the first in 
sordidness, cruelty and terror.” 


The Brooklyn Jewish Examiner 
commented: “The Rosenbergs are 
beyond the power of justice, but 
their alleged accomplice, Morton 
Sobell, is in Alcatraz, serving a 30- 
year term. An investigation and a 
re-trial -would seem warranted on 
the basis of Mr. Wexley’s dis- 
closures.” 

In addition to the recent com- 
ments cited above, there have been 
comments raising questions about 
the case by such persons as Elmer 
Davis, author; James H. Wolfe, 
former chief justice of the State of 
Utah; Judge Patrick H. O'Brien of 
Michigan; Brett Halliday, mystery 
writer; also in reviews by the In- 
dianapolis News, the Nation, the 
Cleveland Call and Post, in addi- 
tion to many other reviews by per- 
sons and publications previously 
convinced of a miscarriage of jus- 


to summarizing 
éxley .makes, ‘then 


the points 


tah as the official jour- tiles 


Copper Senator 


(Continued from Page 7). 


lose its rights and privileges as a 
collective bargaining agency. 

The bill was drafted by F. H. 
Riley, a Phelps-Dodge attorney. He 
said so himself. 

THE copper lawyer and the cop- 
per Senator were constantly to- 
ether. The Mine, Mill po 
Union” (April 20, 1953) tells the 
following tale of the two chums. 
A delegation of miners was wait- 
ing in Goldwater's anteroom in 
Phoenix. The men had come to pro- 
test the (Riley) Goldwater-Rhodes 
bill. As they waited they heard 
Goldwater telephoning to Riley for 
help. “We got boxed into this 
meeting, " the Senator was wailing. 
... 1 think you better come here. 

Riley wasn't any help, however. 
The two copper stooges were un- 
able to answer the miners’ argu- 
ments. And Goldwater’ angrily 
ushered the workers out. 

* 

THE strikebreaking provisions of 
Goldwater's bill became the hard 
core of the Butler-Brownell law 
of 1954. This evil law was passed 
through the treachery of several 
liberal Senators, who fell for its 
anti-Communist fire and _ brim- 
stone, But it is first of all a union- 
busting measure, 

This was shown when Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell cited 
the Mine, Mill union as “subver- 
sive’ under the terms of this law. 

Brownell is a fellow Cabinet 
member of Humphrey, the Phelps- 
Dodge director. And he timed his 


citation with the Mine, Mill strike 
= ag the copper bosses last year. 
e has since filed a “subversive” 
citation against the UE union in 
the present Westinghouse struggle. 
e Mine, Mill strike was won 
nonetheless. But the union’s fight 
for survival against the citation is 
still under way. 


It's easy to see how much Mine, 
Miil has at stake in the fight against 
the Cadillac Cabinet this year. And 
every other union too. For an 
union may be framed by the SA 
members, whom Brownell helped to} 


The bosses want to hamstrin 
labor's litical fight-back, o 
course. they are pushing the 
present Goldwater-Curtis bill _ to 
outlaw all labor tical activity. 

This pro-fascist bill can be beat- 


This week we dedicate this column 
sistent LIFELINERS who have been 
tions so regularly. We welcome their | 
forward to newcomers joining that group. 

We have been receiving some wonderful notes 
with these contributions. We print some excerpts from 
Let us hear from the rest of you with suggestions and ideas. 

One who himself “Old Reader” from Wisconsin writes, — 
“Here is $3 of congratulations on the cultural pages of The 
Worker. They are well worth reading!” 

From a sustainer out west—“Greetings to the great wo. 
class paper of the U.S.—the Daily Worker. I've been reading the 
paper for years—at the beginning it was with little political under- 
‘ standing, but that grew as I continued to read your wonderful 
paper over the years.” 

And from Montana, “Greetings to John Gates, Gene Dennis 


and all the others.” | 
Will you let us hear from you, by the LIFELINERS 
y pledge, no matter 


this Easter Sunday. A regular weekly or mon 
how small, makes you a member. Fill in the 
help guarantee a regular income to “YOUR FAVO PAPER.” 


Count me in 


_ 


Mail to P.O. Box ge Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


or bring to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. | 


This week's Lifeliners: R.B. $2; M.J. $4; R.H. $3; HLK. $2; 
M.J. $2; A.S. $1; P.K. $5; E.S, $2. 


Detroit's ‘Woman of the Year’ 


Prepares for Prima 


By BILLY ALLAN 

DETROIT.—The Detroit Edi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Courier 
declared State Senator Cora 
Brown the “Outstanding Woman 
Legislator of :1956” as she an- 
nounced formally her candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination 
for Congress in the First District 
here. 

Hurdreds of friends and ad- 
mirers gathered at the call of 
the Pittsburgh Courier to pay 
tribute to the well-known State 
Senator, whose work in obtain- 
ing a State FEPC Act has been 
recognized by all. 

Always a vigorous champion 
of civil rights, Miss Brown. said 
if she is elected she will fight 
for the rights of all the pepole. 

In a forthright attack on pres* 
ent-day witchhunters, she said 
there are those who would take 
away the rights of the people 


SENATOR CORA BROWN 


under the cloak of fighting 
communism. 


She also denounced the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration Act for 
its discriminatory, racist charao- 
ter, and she has long since plac- 
ed herself on record for its 
repeal, joining Congressman 
Charles Diggs, U. S. Senator 
Pat McNamara and Governor 
G. Mennen Williams. 

She has been a momber of 


the Michigan Senate for four 
years and is a leader of the 


number of UAW 


NAACP and numerous church 
and legislative groups. 

A “50,000 Club” for her has 
been set up in the First Con- 
gressional District, the aim of 
which is to reach that many 
voters, Negro and white to be 
sure they register and vote. A 

rk h salon tase 
working in her campaign, t 
the UAW-PAC has issued no 
endorsement of any candidates 


as yet, : 
The primaries are August T, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


‘WORKER RATES 
1 Year ...... $3.500 
6 months ._... 7.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
A YO wnncne 
6 months .... 


8 months .... 4.000 


New Sub —... 
Renewal ___ 


COMBINATION 


6 months .... 


S$ months .... 4.750 
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Rechester Labor Spur 
Drive te Organize 


ms wore IZING NOTES: In 
_ £0/e er, Cannery Workers 
Local 99 (Teamsters) organized 
500 workers of Quaker Maid, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the A & P 
_ Chain, and gai a 19-cent 
wage boost plus a company-fin- 
anced medical plan in a three- 
year pact, 
The Rochester Central Trades 
‘& ‘Labor Council has called a 
meeting of all organizers to plan 
‘a new campaign in the area, to 
settle problems of duplication 
and to help drives now under 
way. This appears to be one area 
in N.Y. state where the announc- 
ed intention of AFL-CIO to or- 
Sarge the unorganized seems to 
getting some attention. Big 
question mark is — when will 
AFL-CIO tackle the big open 
shop Eastman-Kodak plant with 
some 30,000 workers? 


* 


THE LAUNDRY Workers 
Joint Board of New York (Amal- 
gamated Clothing Union) reports 
organizing and signing up the 
N.Y. Wet Wash Laundry in 
Brooklyn, where “unbelievable 
conditions” prevailed, such as 
80-hour week and very low 
wages. At times some workers 
had to remain in the plant over- 
night because of long hours ia 
order to be at work on time next 
morning. 

Terms of the pact were not 
disclosed. The union says it is 
the “first dent” in the Brooklyn 
organizing drive where many 
open shop laundries have been 
flourishing. 


LOCAL 475, United Electrical 
Workers, reports the organizing 
of Columbia Surgical workers 
after a two-week strike. One 
year pact includes wage boosts 
up to 25 cents, a shop minimum 
of $1.15 and other standard UE 
clauses. 

Company’s firing of two work- 
ers who asked that Washington's 
birthday be made a holiday set 
off strike. Low wages and sub- 
standard conditions at Columbia 
had Jong been a drag on other 
Local 475 workers on Long 
Island. 

* 


A SHOP STRUGGLE: Firing 
of a maid’s delegate at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel produced a job 
action led by the shop commit- 
tee with the participation of more 
than 100 workers in the house- 


keeping department. Victory re- 
sulted and the delegate is back 
on the job. | 

The struggle is reported by 
the Hotel Trades Council paper, 
“Hotel,” as an example of the 
way grievances should be han- 
dled. This emphasis on the in- 
volvement of the workers them- 
selves in shop struggles was 
placed strongly at the conven- 
tion of Local 6, Hotel & Club 
Employes Union. 


* 


TEACHERS _ demonstrations 
at City Hall for substantial salary 
boosts Wednesday and Thursday 
set an example of mass action 
to the whole New York labor 
movement. Thousands of teach- 
ers who* showed up for the 
separate rallies run Wednesday 
by the Teachers Guild (AFL- 
CIO), and Thursday by the un- 
affiliated Teachers Union and 
Grass Roots Committee, showed 
what could be done if only unity 
would be achieved in the future. 


The mass action by the various 
teachers’ groups at City Hall and 
earlier in Albany, stand in con- 
trast to the absence of such 
moves by state AFL-CIO during 
the current session of the Legis- 
lature just ended. 


Julia Algase, legislative direc- 
tor of the Hotel Trades Council, 
points out in the union paper 
that the absence of “strong and 
united AFL-CIO pressure” meant 
no state income tax reduction at 
this session. And, as is indicated 
this went for all issues in Albany. 


The Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union has an- 
nounced it will hold a mass lob- 
by on the minimum wage issue 
May 2 in Washington. Object is 
to win federal coverage for the 
nation’s millions of retail em- 
ployes. Goal is to bring 1,000 
RWDSU members to Washing- 
ton, higher than last year’s im- 
pressive 650 total. 

* 


THE REPUBLIC STRIKE of 


York | 


—— By Herbert Signer | 
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Children, $1.10 
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DAILY WORKER. 
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Dear Mom: 

Now that the big snow storm 
brought winter to an end and 
Spring is officially here, we're go- 
ing full speed ahead on plans for 


BOAT RIDE 
up the beautiful Hudson to Indian 


Did you tell that lady next door 
about it? She'll surely want to come 
with the children. 


will be on sale next 


$2.20 


(S to 12 years) 
5 years free 
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je cee appears on te Low go 
of a Bronx amnesty con- 
cert. Other speakers include Dr. 
James Jacksn, Mrs. Edna Winston 
and George Watt. 7 

A member of the program com- 
mittee said that birthday greet- 
ings will be sent from the meet- 
ing to Henry Winston who will 
spend his 42nd birthday on April 
2nd in the West Street House of 
Detention. Winston's trial is sched- 
uled for March 26 on the charge 
of “contempt of court.” 

Friends are urged to send birth- 
day Srontings to Winston prior to 
the rally, also. 

The rally and concert will take 
place at the New Terrace Garden, 
Boston Road and E. 180th St., the 
Bronx. 


Smith Act Meeting 


At Carnegie Hall 

THE FIRST major meeting 
in New York im many years 
against the Smith Act will take 
place this Wednesday evening, 
March 28, atCar negie Hall. 

Sponsored by the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, the 
meeting will hear J. Raymond 
Walsh, Corliss Lamont, W.E.B. 
DuBois, and Leonard Boudin on 
the Smith Act. 


12.000 aireraft workers on Long 
Island now goes into its sixth 
week, and at this writing, no 
settlement appears to be in sight. 
A six hour session with federal 
mediators Wednesday produced 
no progress and another confer- 
ence was scheduled for Friday. 


Striking Lodge 1987 of the 
Machinists is making strong ap- 
peals to the Long Island popula- 
tion for support to its demand 


for a 19 cent package against 
the company’s sole nickel offer. 
However, no organized united 
labor solidarity has been forth- 
coming as yet. This is in contrast 
to what happened last year when 
AFL-CIO united action took 
place aronud the issue of the 
mass layoffs at Republic. which 
precipitated an unemployment 
crisis on the Island. 


* 


MACY NEGOTIATIONS are 
coming up against the April 1 
contract expiratiion date. Local 
1-S, Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union and the 
nation’s biggest department store 
are far apart over wages, reduc- 
tion of hours, health, welfare and 
pensions, and a number of com- 
pany propositions for revision of 
the old pact. 


The union, after a special 
meeting of five hundred shop 
stewards, is now organizing “a 
full mobilization of manpower 
and resources” for possible strike 
action. Local 1-S has 8,000 mem- 
bers at Macys 5 


a ae a been 
appointed by N.Y, ustrial 
Commissioner Isador Lubin for 
the retail industry and is expect- 
ed to start public hearings soon 
on state minimum wages. For- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Fer- 
dinand Pecora is reported to be 
slated for chairman of the nine- 
member group, which includes 
three each representing public, 
labor and employers. 


President Sam Kovenetsky of 
Macy Local 1-S, Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, 
has been named for one of the 
three labor posts. 

Present minimum in this in- 
dustry are 75 cents an hour in 
New York City, 70 cents in 
Nassau and Westchester and 
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‘The Worker, will speak on “The 


' Jack Rosen. GI 8-701. 


TV 
Saturday, March 24 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Junior Town Meeting (13 Noon 
The Arts Around Us (9) 1 
Movie: One of Our Aircraft Is 
Missing (English) (9) 1 
Yesterday's Worlds (2) 2 
Basketball: Natl. Tournament Final 
(2) 3. Also on (4), 3 p.m. 
gg Bie 5 
Mr. Wizard—Science for young- 
- ters (2) 5 i 
Movie: Eight O’Clock Walk (Eng- 
lish) (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
oe ’56—education series (4) 
6 
Lucille Ball (2) 6:30 
Fred aes Dance Studio (13) 
6:4 
Foreign Press Report (13) 6:30 
Big Surprise—quiz (4) 7:30 . 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
eed (11) 9. Stanley Cup Play- 
Oo 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
Spanish film (13) 9:30 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 
Gobel Show (4) 10 
Damon Runyor Theatre (2) 10:30 
Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Ken Murrays Where Were You 
(7) 10:30 
Featurama (5) 11 
Movie: Mr. Drake's Duck (4); 
11:15. Comedy. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. 
Movie: Arch of Triumph with 
Bergman and Boyer (7) 11:15 
Movie: The Fighter (9) 11:30. 
Recommended 
TV 
Sunday, March 25 

Gospel Train (13) 9 a.m. 

Camera Three (2)°11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit 
ASPCA 

Passover Program (4) Noon 

Wonderama—variety for. kids (5) 
12:30 

Movie: True Glory (1945 wartime 
movie) (9) 1:30 

Debate between Chairmen of Re- 
pubs and Dems (2) 2 

Face the Nation (2) 3 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Sunday News (2) 3:30 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Front Row Center (2) 4. Search 
For A Stranger 

Wide Wide World (4) 4. Food is 
the subject 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30 

Omnibus (2) 5. Universities 

Movie: Eight O'Clock Walk (Eng- 
lish) (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 p.m. 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7:30 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Sunday Spectacular: Liebman of- 
fers Heaven Will Protect the 
Working Girl (4) -7:30. Bert 
Lahr, Janet Blair, Helen Gal- 
lagher, Nancy Walker 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

Trio (5) 8. Readings by James 
Mason, Raymond Massey etc. 

Play: Ethel Merman in Reflected 


AT BRIGHTON SUNDAY 
Joseph Clark, foreign editor of 


Press and the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party” in 
Brighton Beach, Sunday night. 
Clark, who was a correspondent in 
the USSR for nearly three years, 
will speak at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. : 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


JOE CLARK TO SPEAK |. 


RCA Television, 1956 Models at 35 sbove’ 
dealer's cost. Standard Brand Dist., 145. 
Fourth Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.) One 
‘hour free parking or two tokens, 


PAINTING 
JOB WELL DONE; painting 


-- 
contractor; 
~ oo 
> 
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MOVING, storage, long distance, 
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Movers. CH 3-3786. 
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Presents (2) 9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young (4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 

MOVIES — 
Helen of Troy, Academy of Music, 
N Beacon 


ew : : 
Twelfth Night (Russian), New 
Cameo 


Dark River (Argentinian) World 
Serenade, Radio City — 
Rivoli, Oklahoma — 


Benny Goodman Story, Ca 7 l 
Ladykillers (English) aco pg 
Diabolique (French) Fine Arts 


Wages of Fear (French({ 8th St. 

Citizen Kane (revival) 55th St. 

Letters From My Windfall 
(French) Paris 

Fantasia (revival), Translux Nor- 
mandie 

Crime and Punishment (French 
Thalia. With Eternal Husban 

One Summer of Happiness {Swed- 
ish) and’ LaRonde (French) 
Heights 

Mr. Emmanuel (English Club Ci- 
nema. Sat. 8:30 and 10. 


THEATRE 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Bus Stop, Winter Garden 
bi ps Penny Opera,. Theatre de 
s 
0 Yankees, 46th St. Theatre 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Tiger at the Gates, Helen Hayes 
The Lark, Longacre 


| Private Life of Master Race, Open 


Stage 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 

Rosmersohlm, Provincetown Play- 
house ? 

Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

He Who Gets Slapped, Actors 
Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 


la 
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Swedisk-Danish 


inspired 
LOVESEAT 
PRICE INCLUDES P 


YOU SAVE $105 
Usually would sell for $189.95 


Cc 


(2 cushion 


seat, 2 cushion back) 
bber cushions with 


169 East 88 St., N. ¥. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7392 © MU 5-5199 

Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
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By MAX GORDON 


NEW YORKERS stand a good chance of getting rid of two of the most reactionary’ 
members of the state’s congresional delegation at the June 5th primaries, The primary 
campaign got under way formally last Tuesday, first day for circulation of nominating 


petitions for the pre-election bal- 
loting. The petitions have to be 
filed by May l. 

A two-year battle by labor, lib- 
eral forces, Puerto Rican people 
finally compelled Tammany to 
shelve Rep. James G. Donovan, 
arch-reactionary congressman from 
Manhattan’s 18th district. Dona- 
van had Democratic, Republican 
and Liberal backing in 1950. and 
1952, in the campaign to oust the 
late Rep. Vito Marcantonio. In 
"54 Donovan received the Demo- 
_ cratic and Republican nominations, 
but the Liberals pulled out. 

Last Tuesday, the Democrats de- 
signated, by a 7 to 1 vote of the 
congressional district leaders, State 
Senator Alfred E. Santangelo as 
congressional candidate in the 18th. 


Donovan immediately announc- 


ed he would enter the primary 
against Santangelo, who has one 
of the more progressive records in 
the State Legislature. Caspar Cit- 
ron; a Democrat who opposed 
Donovan in the 1954 primary, 


likewise announced he would run 
again, thereby making it a three- 


Way race. 
* 

DONOVAN was again desig- 
nated by the Republicans as their 
candidate, but faces possible op- 
position in the GOP primary. 

In Westchester’s 27th congres- 
sional district, formidable opposi- 
tion in Republican ranks has de- 
veloped against one of the most 
bitter anti-labor, anti-Negro Mc- 
Carthyites in the House, Rep. 
Ralph Gwinn. Gwinn, publicly in 
McCarthy's corner, went South last 
fall to address white supremacy 
outfits in opposition to the Su- 
preme Court's. desegregation deci- 
sion. 

A Yonkers GOP ward supervis- 
or, Christian Ambruster, has en- 
tered the primary against Gwinn, 
and is apparently winning wide 
backing. This is Gwinn’s first pri- 
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Lakeland—K inderland 


Annual Concert 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30 


8:30 P.M. 


MANHATTAN CENTER | 
34 St. and Eighth Ave. 


New York City 


NADYNE BREWER, Soprano 
Lucy Brown, Pianist 

Teddy Schwartz, Folk Artist 
Edith Segal and Dance Group 
Folk Singers—H. Schriebman, 


Conductor 
S. Yachness, Humorist 


Dave Flax, M., C, 


Tix: $2.20; $1.80; $1.15 
KINDERLAND PARENTS ASSN. 
1 UNION 8&@Q., W. 

Room 408  Tel.: AL 5-6283 
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Bronx Amnesty Rally 


DR. JAMES JACKSON 
MRS. EDNA WINSTON 
GEORGE WATT 
FRI, APRIL 6, 8:30 P.M. 
' NEW TERRACE GARDEN 


BOSTON ROAD and E. 180 8ST. 
Ausp.: Bx Comm. Free Pol. Pris. : 
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From Congress in Primaries — 


mary opposition since he was 
elected in 1944. 

An editorial in all papers in the 
Macy chain, which dominates 
Westchester journalism, said that 
no one is the regular candidate of 
the GOP until the primaries of 
June 5th. This was obviously 
aimed at the fact that Gwinn. was 
the GOP county committee desig- 
nee. 


A county convention of the 
Young Men’s Republican clubs, 
held last month, killed a resolution 
to ratify the slate designated by 
the county committee, evidently 
because of opposition to Gwinn. 
NAACP leaders have come out 
strongly against Gwinn, and are 
backing Ambruster, who was one 
of the organizers of the Citizens 
for Eisenhower movement in West- 
chester in 1952. Ambruster has 
publicly inmplied he is opposing’ 
Gwinn because of Gwinn’s Mc- 
Carthyite position. 

* 

LETTERS from prominent citi- 
zens urging the county to get rid 
of Gwinn have been appearing in 
local papers. 

Major interest also centers on 
Brooklyn's 10th congressional dis- 
trict Democratic nomination. Rep. 
Edna Kelly, Democrat, was ex- 
pected to get the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee with a Negro can- 
didate. This can be done only 
in a primary. 

At this writing, no Negro has 
publicly announced entry into the 


race. But reports persist that a 


enter. A committee of 30 Negro 


leaders has launched a campaign 
for 100,000 signatures urging all 


: 


major Negro leader is preparing to! ers dedicated to fighting for in- 


parties to name Negroes. Unoffi- 
cial reports have it that 15,000 


THE WEEK INWORLD AFFAIRS 


© Nehra to Visit U. S. 
© Disarmament Talks Open 


INDIA’S Prime Minister Neh- 
ru, who will visit the U. S. in 
July, has sharply denounced the 
SEATO and NATO military al- 
liances. In a speech to parlia- 


' ment after the visit to India by 


John Foster Dulles, Nehru said 
that Far East peace demanded 
the seating of China in UN and 
and evacuation of China's off- 


shore islands by Chiang Kai-shek. 
® 


DISARMAMENT = talks in 
London have revealed that while 
France, Britain and the Soviet 
Union all favor actual arms limi- 
tations plans,-as well as steps 
toward banning nuclear bombs, 
the U. S. position still favors in- 
spection over any disarmament. 
Britain and France as well as the 
Soviet Union are pressing the 
U. S. to recognize that both 
disarmament AND inspection. 
are required. 

* 

SOVIET electric power min- 
ister Malenkov has received a 
warm welcome in Great Britain, 


- 


OUR OLYMPIC FUTURE 
Eyewitness Report from Cortina (with film) 
What's Ahead at Melbourne 
LESTER RODNEY, Sports editor, “Worker” 
YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HALL, 405 West 41 St., NYC. 
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Prime Minister Eden had friend- 


signatures have already been ob- 
tained. 

A Negro leader is also expected 
to enter the Democratic primary 
for state senate in the same area. 
The seat is now occupied by Wal- 
ter Cooke, a white Democrat, who 
won the nomination in the 1954 
primaries because of a split be- 
tween two Negro candidates. 


* 

PUERTO RICAN citizens, fight- 
ing for political representation, 
are centering their fire on the 
seat now occupied by ‘State Sena- 
tor Santangelo. His district takes 
in Lower Harlem, largest Puerto 
Rican community in the city. The 
Democrats have not yet made a 
designation for that seat, vacated 
by Santangelos nomination to 
Congress. 

Several assembly seats will be 
contested in the primary, the most 
important centering on added Ne- 
gro representation. In Queens, a 
powerful movement has developed 
for a Negro assemblyman in the 
11 A.D., embracing Jamaica. 
Queens has no elected Negro pub- 
lic officials. There is a danger, 
however, that lack of unity 4mong 
the Negro people there will make 
this struggle rough. 


In Harlefn’s 18th district, a Ne- 
gro candidate, William McDoug- 
ald, has entered in the Demo- 
cratic primaries against the white 
incumbent assemblyman, Oreste 
Moresca. 

McDougald was named by the 
United Civic Association, an in- 
dependent group of Negro lead- 


creased Negro representation. The 
Association also 5 epee candi- 
dates to oppose Negro incumbents 
in some assembly districts and sev- 
eral candidates for judgeships. 


ly conversations with the Soviet 
representative as did Labor 
Party leaders. Eden announced 
that Soviet premier Bulganin and 
Nikita Khrushchev will visit. Bri- 
tain for 12 days starting April 
18. Eden said. important British- 
Soviet talks will be held during 
the visit. 


BEULAH RICHARDSON, poet and ac- 
tress, in magnificent Brotherhood 


sh Peoples 
189 Gecond Ave., N. Y: 


_AN EVENT! Morris Schappes talks on|f 
“How to Save Israel and Peace in = | 
p.m, ALP, 220 W 80 St. Questions. Contr. |f 


Middle Bast.” Thies Sunday, March 
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ALBANY.—The 1956 legisla- 
ture -two and a half 
months of skullduggery 
and election-year bombast on 
Friday without enacting major 


labor and social welfare mea-.— 


sures which both parties pledg- 
ed so loudly when the session 
convened last Jan. 5. 

In its final hours the legisla- 
ture rammed through a state- 
subsidized race track ‘rehabila- 
tation’ plan for private opera- 
tors, a give - away Brooklyn 
sport center for a ball club, a 
controversial auto insurance 
plan and hundreds of unpubli- 
cized but special interest ‘gravy’ 
bills. But. the rollcall on: the 
more than 7,000 bills introduc- 
ed—a record number— showed 
that the people received very 
little. 

None of the CIO-AFL ‘must’ 
legislation, incorporated in Gov. 
Harriman's program, were 
adopted. | 

The GOP legislative majori- 
ties in both Houses turned back 
motions to discharge from com- 
mittees bills calling for a $1.25 
minimum wage law. 

7 


ONLY ONE important. labor- 
endorsed measure, sponsored b 
Republican Sen. Fred G. Rat 
of Utica, went to the governor 
for his signature. This called for 
increasing sick and disability 
payments to $40 a week and ex- 
tending the benefit period to 20 
weeks. Even this measure is in 
doubt because Democrats are 
fearful of giving Republicans 
any vote-getting advantages in 
this election year. 

On civil rights issues the leg- 
islature proved almost as. bad. 
The most important anti - bias 
proposal—to give the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination 
power to initiate complaints 
against bigots in public hous- 
ing, public accommodations and 
employment — died in commit- 
tee. 

The Republican majorities re- 
vealed their hostility to SCAD 
by slashing $23,000 from its 
budget and rejecting adminis- 
tration demands for $186,000 in 
additional funds to improve the 
agency's effectiveness. 

* 

PUBLIC opposition held up 
until the final days a bill extend- 
ing to June 30, 1957 the present 
loyalty oath” and witchhunt 
pene in the ‘security risk’ 
aw. Nine assemblymen, _ all 
Democrats, and seven senators, 
five Democrats and two Repub- 
licans, upheld the Bill of Rights 
‘and voted against the bill, intro- 
duced by Assemblyman William 
: MacKenzie, Allegany Repub- 
ican, 


_ Sen, - Fred G. Moritt, Brooklyn 
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Democrat, called the. measure 
an “extension of McCarthyism” 
and said the legislature “should 
be ashamed” for even consider- 
ing it. 

Work-or-else relief bills and 
restrictive residence provisions 
to make it difficult for Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes moving up 
from the South to get welfare 
aid, were enacted. fs 


EVEN the inadequate and 
politically-inspired income tax 
cut proposals were rejected by 
the Republicans, whose own 
higher-income benefit tax plan 
steamrollered through both 
houses. 

Republicans failed to muster 
the two-third majorities required 
to override Gov. Harrimans 
veto. 

The $300 annual salary in- 
crease for 80,000 state emrdoyes 
which Harriman proposed and 
the legislature approved as a 
pittance which civil service un- 
ions and organizations denounc- 
ed as inadequate and “way out 
of line with our needs.” 

In the last few days Gov. Har- 
riman issued a series of special 
messages on SCAD bills, housing 
appropriations, repeal of Brees- 
Hughes, unemployment — insur- 
ance increases and workmen’ 
compensation improvements. 

“It is late, but not late” for 
favorable action, the governor 
told the legislators. . 

But it was obvious that Har- 
riman had waited too long. La- 
bor observers here, bitter at Re- 
publicans and disgruntled with 
the Democrats for failing to 
carry on a consistent all-out of- 
fensive for CIO-AFL measures, 
saw the session as a political 
farce with Republicans in the 
role. of the villain and Demo- 
crats “just a lot of hams.” 

Labor will. have to take a 
long look at its own operations 
during the past two and a half 
months. It failed to summon @ 
joint political action conference 
as had been promised by AFL 
and CIO leaders at the CIO leg- 
islative parley here in January 
and it did not mobilize a single 
trade union demonstration or 
show of strength through the 
long weeks when its bills were 
being scuttled, waylaid and 
knifed in committee rooms. 
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New Questions 
Need New Answers 
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| JEFFERSON SCHOOLS 


| . Spring Term Begins April 9 


Philharmonic Chorus, | Exciting New Courses luclude: 


© Highlights of Marx’ Capital | 
© New Features of the Negro 
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‘XCLUSIVE 
Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


What Khrushchev REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting: of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


We are extending our current 1956 circulation campaign for 
11,000 Worker subscriptions and 2,700 for the Daily Worker, 
originally set to wind up March 31, to April 15. A letter from an 
industrial town in Ohio is one reason why. The letter accompanied 
$5 for a $3.50 Worker sub plus $1.50 to the “Worker Fund.” 
Typical of several we've received in recent days, here is what the 


letter said: 


“f've often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes to the truth, in most things there is just no 
comparing the other papers with yours. There is so much in it I 


could not get anywhere else. 


“Thanks for a courageous job well-done.” 

The point is that many in our land who don't share our views 
on everything, or maybe even on most things, would find our paper 
interesting, stimulating and profitable. We have got to get it to 


them. 


Looking back at our paper over the years, there are some 
things we do not agree with ourselves, and maybe cuss ourselves 
out for having written, But.on balance, we believe we can prove 
beyond ‘the shadow of doubt that our view has been far closer to 


fact, to the truth, than the commercial press. 


od 


Our. problem is to give people a chance to know our paper, 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery 


By ABNER W. BERRY | 

,MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 

Sitting in the well of the cir- 
cuit court here where the 
trial of 90 Negroes charged 
with “conspiracy to boycott 

local buses, one witnesses a sym- 
bolism that is striking. Nearly 
300 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a placid black sea 
lapping at a few small insecure 
white islands. 

Circuit solicitor William F. 
Thetford, and his staff of two 
assistants, have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is determined to maintain 
segregation as a way of life, The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingerprinted and 
arraigned. And now the state 
is seeking to prove that the Ne- 


"Gandhi's Tradition 


Si 


And Montgomery 


Boycott Movement 
By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomerys Negro ministers, 
have committed a crime by pro- 
testing the segregation plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


P| 


—See Page 6 
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Mrs. Rosa Parks and Rev. King, figures in trial 


served for white remained va- 
cant. 


The $0 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Eugene: W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge . has 
granted the defendants the 
right to be tried separately. The 
judge is genial enough, going out 
of his way at times to show spe- 
cial courtesy to the -battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 
der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 
Birmingham. But he cannot es- 


inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 
Case of 


Dulles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 
See Page 3 


* : 
Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 
Gas Steal 

A —See Page 7 
A Novelist Looks 


At the Painter’s Art 


By HOWARD FAST 
—See Page 8 


The Economic Curve 


Levels Off 
—See Page 2 


W estinghouse 


Settles! 
—See Page 2 


Who's Your 
Ballplayer 


Of the Decade? 
7 Page 12 


Des Moines’ 


First Labor Mayor 
—See Page 7 


* 
Ben Levine. 
: Views TV 
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Why Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR,” Fred Allen 
said not long ago, “is get- 
ting more mediocre every 
day.” Because Allen was so 


much more than mediocre, 

I mourn his un- 

timely death. 

Like all humor- 

ists and _ satir- 

ists worth their 

salt, he struck 

me as a man 

with an earthy 

savvy, an ear 

close to the 

ground for true 

“= satire and gen- 

uine comedy require an under- 

standing of life and a sagely criti- 

cal attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I think that is true. of every 
man who could make people 
laugh, all those the people ad- 
mire and love, from the great- 
est of all today, Charlie Chap- 
lin, through the procession that 
includes Will Rogers, Ring Lard- 
ner, Dorothy Parker, blessed in- 


_vaders from Mexico and France. 


Cantinflas and Marcel Marceau, 
Sid Caesar and the others. 

It is safe to say, I think, that 
no humorist, no satirist, could 
sit in an ivory tower and per- 
fect his art, He had to be close 
to the eg ly of the folk, 
rast oelight wg Pho Sao 
ous | 
their set-backs—their enemies—to 
get + ag That was true 


- 
: 


and it was true in our land from 
the days of Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
Finley Dunne and his Mr. Dool- 


ey, up through, in his way, Fred. 


Allen. 
* 

A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was much in his programs that 
rubbed me the wrong way—the 
dialect he used in Allen’s Alley, 


PES 


Mrs.. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and the oppressed of the na- 


tion, 


It would have been hard for 


-him to do so, se it has been 


done. Born John Florence Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder, he had worked in a fac- 
tory where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco to keep the 
stuff out of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a textile 
plant would remember that. And 
the youngster who came out of 
workingclass Boston, 

of a drive for some kind -of 
knowledge, would frequent the 
Boston Public Library for which 
his father bound the books. 
Once, as a kid, he encountered a 
oy on juggling and he was 
off. 

He began as a juggler in 
vaudeville, interspersing his act 
with dry nasal comments on the 
passing scene. After a while the 
man who billed himself as “The 
World’s Worst Juggler” became 
known for his searing. wit which 
won the i. ie of 
a generation | , 

" . went on pan become weve 
¢ foremost on ra 
whose character Senator Clag- 
horn, the neanderthal from Mis- 


iar ra eee hae 


aoe than that, at least before the | 
ED ALLEN LEN fis '. (Continued ou: Page 13) 
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cape the newness of this ex- 
perience. For represented by the 
90 defendants in court is just 
about every Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery's 
50,000 Negroes are on trial here. 


* | 
SOLICITOR Thetford, more 
than any other’ Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued. 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. _ Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in the prisoner's dock as first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-year-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association organized en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 
in furthering the movement. 


Thetford has delved into the 
Improvement. Association’s rec- 
ords, using some of the group's 
officers as state’s witnesses. Each 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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CRIME IN ALABAMA! 
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Minn. Vote Rebuke Ad 
‘Moderation , Worries 


By ROB F. HALL 


WRITERS on national politics have a special regard for their colleague, 
L. Stokes, as one of the best informed, most observant and most sensitive to the moods 


of the voters. In 1948, they recall, he 


tion he made after weeks of at- 
tending whistle-stop meetings with 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper of the people. 

On the eve of- the Minnesota 
primaries last week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win (although all the “ex- 
perts” including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson). 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
issues at stake in the voting. 

“The memory that stands out,’ 
said Stokes after accompanying the 
candidates for ten days of cam- 
paigning through the’ state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sat 
in the audiences of the two candi- 
dates, in town and village halls, 
in high school auditoriums, occa- 
sionally in theatres. ... But al- 
ways the people—that got to be 
the story. The people in these 
community gathering places— 
weathered men in overalls, women 
spruced up prettily for the day, 
some of the younger ones with 
babies in their laps. . . . Never has 
this reporter seen such closely at- 
tentive audiences as these people 
who had taken the trouble to come 
to these political meetings, 
some from far away. . . .This o 
server is willing to accept what 
he saw over a period of several 
days as a hopeful sign of interest, 
and curiosity about public affairs 
and government—as, indeed, a 
splendid ye of democracy at 
work.” 

* ) 


AT AN EARLY hour Wednes- Who voted Republican. in 1952 in far as to call on the carpet Re 


day, after the votes in the Min- 
nesota primaries had been tabu- 
lated, the nation learned how that 
interest and concern of the Minne-, 
sota voters had been expressed.' 
Sen, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
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KEFAUVER 


Stevenson and his aides were! 
quick to seize upon the alibi that. 
Republicans had crossed over the’ 


“ p , . 
wh : i] ‘ En “ 
7 we * 
~ 


Thomas 


‘Truman’s election, a predic- 


and called for an agreement with 
the USSR -for a 15 percent cut m 
the arms budget, with lower. taxes 
for low-income families. 

The differences between Kefau- 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were glaring and lo- 
cal observers say that Kefauvers 
forthright denunciation of the 
Southern terror and his full sup- 


port for enforcing the Supreme} 


Court school decision was an im- 
portant factor in his victory. | 

Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which northern 
Democrats who kowtowed to 
Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 
ly lambasted. 

Although Stevenson’s name was 
not mentioned, the article was in 
effect an attack on his “modera- 
tion” and supported Kefauver's 


line and, voting in the Democratic’) .5;e militant stand. 


primary, had cast their ballots for 
the “weaker” Democrat —to em- 
barrass the Democratic national 
ticket. And while there is evidence 
that GOP attempted to execute 


and this “maneuver, the fact is that of Stevenson by the state leader- 
1. 200,000 Minnesotans voted in the ship. . 


Democratic primary, compared to 
100,000 in 1952. No one can 


maneuver a half million voters. 
* 


THE TRUTH, as reported to 
this paper by our Minneapolis cor- 
respondent, is that hundreds of 
thousands of Minnesota farmers 


the hope that Eisenhower would 
solve their problems, have in their 
disillusion with Ike’s farm program, 
cut their ties with the GOP. 
Whatever the effect of this on 
the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it 


This article, it was said, re- 


flected the real sentiments of Min- 
nesota labor and explains why so 
‘many union members voted for 
Kefauver despite the endorsement 


| The Kefauver sweep was also 


a rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 
‘man clique of the D-F.L. party 
\which had attempted to impose 
Stevenson upon the rank and file 
of the party despite Stevenson's 
wishy-washy position on basic is- 
‘sues. The hw even went so 


Coya Knutson, Minnesota's val 

woman member of Congress, a 

‘supporter of Kefauver, and threat- 

jen her with “political extinction” 

‘unless she switched to Stevenson. ' 
* 


SOME political writers are sug-' 


: an Rrblpe yd Py 
led Adlai Stevenson ,202.481 to has even more far reaching signifi-' -ti.¢ that the Minnesota defeat: 


157,441 on returns from 2800 of 
the state's 3800 precincts, that is,’ 
56 percent to 44 percent. 
Sweeping the statewide vote, 
Kefauver won 12 at-large delegate, 
votes. He led in six of the nine, 
Congressional districts, giving him 
another 12 delegates. Thus of| 


to control more than six. 

Stevenson, hitherto to the front-. 
running Democratic aspirant was 
admittedly disappointed at his 
showing. Not only had he com-| 
paigned personally for eleven days 
throughout the state; he also had| 
the endorsement and support of the 
Democratic-Farmer Labor party, 
the so-called Humphrey-Freeman 


cilqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum-|ers. Kefauver identified himself} program actually conform to the 
phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman. with the people's need for peace’ people’s needs. . 


cance of the national Democrat-vs.- 
Republean race in November. In 
brief, if Minnesota is an example 
of what is happening in other agri- 
cultural states, the farm vote is 
shifting rapidly away from the Re- 
publicans. 


WITHIN the Democratic Party, | 
Minnesota's 30 delegate vetes to however, the chief meaning of the' 
the Democratic national conven-,Minnesota vote was a sharp and | 
tion, Stevenson was not expected biting rebuke to Stevenson’s theme demonstrate, however, is that the 
lof gradualism and moderation. It voters have given some serious | 


also constituted a rejection of his 
evasive position on peace which so 
often added up to a demand for 
more arms and a “stronger” atti- 
tude towards the Soviet Union. 
Kefauver had a more clear-cut 
position on aid to the farmers than 
did Stevenson and he especially 
demanded help for the small farm- 


‘has doomed Stevenson's chances 
‘for the nomination. But this is | 
not the case. Neither does the 
‘Minnesota result guarantee smooth! 
‘sailing for Kafauver’s hopes for, 
‘the nomination. The convention’ 
P eg 
is many months off and other im-, 
portant primaries are scheduled in| 
the coming weeks. 

What the Minnesota primaries 


thinking to the issues. They know 
their needs and they are measur- 
ing candidates and parties by this, 
yardstick. No candidate can get 
their support unless he apparently 
measures up. And’ if labor wants 
the Democrats to win, it must 
jtake steps to guarantee that the 
party's candidates and the party's 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


Westinghouse Settles! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) began 
to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 days, 
the longest major walkout since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE 


strikers the walkout may stretch as 
long as another week until called 


to work or until local ratification| 


meetings arrange for the solid 


march to work. 
The United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, with 11,- 


000 workers in 10 of the struck 
plants, must still negotiate a settle- 
ment, - majority of the UE 


workers, including 6,000-member] w 
Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa.,|cals 


plant have come out some days 
ior to the 


IVE walkout. : 


AFL-CIO strikers received, 

An indication of the solidarity 
spirit the strike has generated in 

its more than five months was the 
refusal of TUE. Local 456 white 


ating closely 
ike, 


locals, have received tke same, 
_ Warm. and_generons solidarity, the 
moni eons % 0 3 
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THE STRIKE was among the} Sharor 
| strikes provoked ‘tl 


by the advent of the Eisenhower 
administration to power. ~ 

The strike was the most bitterly- 
fought of the many tough and 


do not throw your hats in the 
air 


At the start of 1956 there 
were major economic § cross- 
currents. A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level ap inevitable. A de- 


cline in housing construction was . 
already underway. A_ general. 


slow-up to work off-inventories 
built up over a year's span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 

On the other hand, business 
capita! investment was still 
strongly rising, and seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop expected from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories. (See our 
March and April Economic 
Notes). 


The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 


| ward in February, and may con- 


tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 


cerns report they expect to spend . 


22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 
off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 
* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 
the upward current seems to 
show more strength than the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline. But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 


During 1955, despite govern- 


| ment talk of tightening credit 
| terms, the big three auto credit 


companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 


' were sold. And during the first 


two months of 1956, with con- 


| siderably fewer cars hold, they 


advanced 10 to 18 percent more 
credit than in the same period 
of 1955. 


~ Government agencies have 
adopted several measures to 
stimulate ing leans. During 
the first ten weeks of 1956 New 


S429 B gerty es 
se Sepa hee: 


for a period of peace during 1955 


_and coritinue to do so. There has 


been no com 

rise (except w 

were lifted after World War Ii) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just” and ward off major rises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 

Instead, they aré getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very: little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires Will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

¥* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous book written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. IIE of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of ‘the 
Law’: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by the abili- 
tsa ay pine 

ese gains limi . 
totally different, growing dis- 
gga in the 
more restricted by the tendency 
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tion he made after weeks of at- 
tending whistle-stop meetings with 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper of the people. 

On the eve of- the Minnesota 
primaries, last week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win (although all the “ex- 
perts’ including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson). 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
issues at stake in the voting. 

“The memory that stands out,” 
said Stokes after accompanying the 
candidates for ten days of cam- 
paigning through the’ state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sat 
in the audiences of the two candi- 
dates, in town and village halls, 
in high school auditoriums, occa- 
sionally in theatres. .. . But al- 
ways the people—that got to be 


- the USSR -for a 15 percent cut m 


Stevenson and his aides were] t mentioned, the article was in 


the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income families. 


The differences between Kefau- 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were glaring and lo- 
cal observers say that Kefauvers 
forthright denunciation of the 
Southern terror and his full sup- 
port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court school decision was an im- 
portant factor in his victory. : 

Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which northern 
Democrats who kowtowed to 
Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 
ly lambasted. 

Although Stevenson's name was 


the story. The people in these 
community gathering places— 
weathered men in overalls, women 


spruced up prettily for the day, 
some of the younger ones with 


quick to seize upon the alibi that, 
Republicans had crossed over the’ 
line and, voting in the Democratic’ 
primary, had cast their ballots for 


effect an attack on his “modera-| 

tion” and>supported Kefauver's 

more militant stand. 7 
This article, it was said, re- 


the “weaker” Democrat—to em- flected the real sentiments of Min- 
barrass the Democratic national’ pesota labor and explains why so 
tentive audiences as these people ticket. And while there is evidence many union members voted for 
who had taken the trouble to come ‘at GOP attempted to execute Kefauver despite the endorsement 
to these political meetings, and this maneuver, the fact is that of Stevenson by the state leader- 
some from far away. . . .This ob- 500,000 Minnesotans voted in the ship. - 
server is willing to accept what Democratic primary, compared to; The Kefauver sweep was_also 
he saw over a period of several 100,000 in 1952. No one can a rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 
days as a hopeful sign of interest, ™@meuver a half million voters. man clique of the D-F.L. party 
and curiosity about public affairs * |which had attempted to impose 
and government—as, indeed, a THE TRUTH, as reported to Stevenson upon the rank and file 
splendid showing of democracy at this paper by our Minneapolis cor- of the party despite Stevenson s 
work.” \respondent, is that hundreds of wishy-washy position on basic is- 
* thousands of Minnesota farmers sues. The clique even went so; 
AT AN EARLY hour Wednes- Who voted Republican. in 1952 in far as to call on the carpet Ree. 
day, after the votes in the Min- the hope that Eisenhower would Coya Knutson, Minnesotas on 
nesota primaries had been tabu- Solve their problems, have in their Woman member of Congress, a 
lated, the nation learned how that disillusion with Ike’s farm program, 'SUPporter of Kefauver, and threat: 


babies in their laps. . . . Never has 
this reporter seen such closely at- 


interest and concern of the Minne- Cut their ties with the GOP. jen her with “political extinction | 
sota voters had been expressed.| Whatever the effect of this on 


Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it 
led Adlai Stevenson 202,481 to has even more far reaching signifi- 
157,441 on returns from 2800 of cance of the national Democrat-vs.- 
the state’s 3800 precincts, that is,!Republean race in November. In 
56 percent to 44 percent. \brief, if Minnesota is an example 
Sweeping the statewide vote, of what is happening in other agri- 
Kefauver won 12 at-large delegate cultural states, the farm vote is 
votes. He led in six of the nine shifting rapidly away from the Re- 
Congressional districts, giving him publicans. 
another 12 delegates. Thus of| 
Minnesota's 30 delegate votes to however, the chief meaning of the 


the Democratic national conven-,Minnesota vote was a sharp and | 


tion, Stevenson was not expected biting rebuke to Stevenson’s theme 
to control more than six. ‘of gradualism and moderation. It 
Stevenson, hitherto to the front- also constituted a rejection of his 
running Democratic aspirant was evasive position on peace which so 
admittedly disappointed at his often added up to a demand for 
showing. Not only had he com-|more arms and a “stronger” atti- 
paigned personally for eleven days tude towards the Soviet Union. 
throughout the state; he also had| Kefauver had a more clear-cut 


the endorsement and support of the, position on aid to the farmers than 


Democratic-Farmer. Labor party,/did Stevenson and he ey eee steps to guarantee that the 
f 


the so-called Humphrey-Freeman'demanded help for the small farm- 
cilqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum-|ers. Kefauver identified himself 
phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman. with the people's need for peace 


WITHIN the Democratic Party, | 


} 


their needs and they are measur- er canted eager 


‘unless she switched to Stevenson. 
*® 

SOME political writers are sug-' 
‘gesting that the Minnesota defeat. 
‘has doomed Stevenson's chances 
for the nomination. But this is 
not the case. Neither does the 
Minnesota result guarantee smooth | 
sailing for Kafauver’s hopes far; 
ithe nomination. The convention: 
is many months off and other im-; 
portant primaries are scheduled in 
the coming weeks. 

What the Minnesota primaries 
demonstrate, however, is that the’ 
voters have given some serious, 
thinking to the issues. They know 


ing candidates and parties by this, 
yardstick. No candidate can get 
their support unless he apparently 
‘measures up. And if labor wants 
the Democrats to win, it must 


party's candidates and the party's 
program actually conform to the 
people's needs. : 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


dip? Or a 
a continuing boom? 
The last is most likely. But 
do not throw yoor hats in the 
air. 


currents, A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level ap inevitable. A de- 
cline in housing construction was 


already underway. A general. 


slow-up to work off-inventories 
built up over a year's span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 

On the other hand, business 
capital investment was still 
strongly rising, and © seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop expected from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories. (See our 
March and April Economic 
Notes). j 


The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two*months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 


| ward in February, and may con- 


tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time busimess con- 


cerns report they expect to spend . 


22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 
off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 


* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 
the upward current seems to 
show more strength than the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline. But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 

During 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 


| terms, the big three auto credit 


companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
uring the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 


| siderably fewer cars hold, they 


advanced 10 to 18 percent more 
credit than in the same period 
of 1955. 


~ Government agencies have 


adopted several measures to 
stimulate ing loans. During 
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for a period of peace during 1955 
and continue to do so. There has 
been no comparable peacetime 
rise (except when price controls 
were lifted after World War Il) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between inila- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just’ and ward off major rises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 

Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires Will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous beok written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. IIE of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of ‘the 
Law’: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by the abili- 
ty to intensify the exploitation of 
these gains limited by something 
totally different, growing dis- 
proportions in the economy. and 
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Westingnouse Settles! 2." 
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| : © Plants; company, stooges collected 

By GEORGE MORRIS titions. But the efforts flopped 
Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO began everywhere. At Columbus, one 

to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 days, | sttiker was killed during an attack 
the longest major walkout since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE of police snd’ deputies upme 2 


strikers the walkout may stretch as picket demonstration, and 93 were 
long as another week until called; AFL-CIO strikers received, by the advent of. the Eisenhower arrested. Strike arrests nationally 
An indication of the solidarity, administration to power. ~ 


to work or until local] ratification 

meetin arrange for the solid spirit the strike has generated in The strike was the most bitterly- 
AB op. work. i 

its more than five months was the 


march 
refusal of TUE. Local 456 white 


(Continued on 
ches ¢ 
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The United Electrical Radio 
collar members at the Jersey City 
plants, must still negotiate a settle-| stil] 
oduction 
Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa.,|cals have. been 
, like the other striking UE THE STRIKE was among the 
 dposelyy wien od DS $e d0 Bay idtipee HORI * Pity es que neve SG bavig “mint tat 


and Machine Workers, with 11.- 

000 workers in 10 of the struck plant to return to work until the 

ill picketing members of UE, Lo-| elaborate and 

ment, The majority of the ‘UE/cal 456 of the 850 

workers, including 6,000-member| workers of the plant. two lo- 

| close] 

plant have come out some days/throughout the >< fai | 

to the IVE walkout. * 
| have received tke same, most bitterly since the wave Je, Rave .agebs pa 
warm and_generous soljderity, the of long and tough strikes. provoked 't no case in numbers suf-| 
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COLUMN 


Plea from Guiana 
To the Editor: 

Letters from abroad, especially 
from America, are very ‘effective 
in correcting intolerable or un- 
democratic practices. 

For that reason, I am taking this 
ogg to appeal to you and 
your kind readers to write the 
Colonial Office in London, Eng- 
land, to Members of Parliament 
at the House of Parliament, Lon- 
don, England, and to the Gover- 
nor of Bruit urging removal of 
the Emergency Regulations, the 
withdrawal of British troops and 
the return of Constitutional life to 
British Guiana. 

I do not know whether you are 
familiar with events in Guiana 
since 1953, when the Constitu- 
tion was suspended, the elected 
representatives deposed, troops 
landed and a state of emergency 
declared. 

Since then, several people have 
been detained without trial, re- 
stricted to their towns and_vil- 
lages, charged and imprisoned- for 
reading books banned by the Gov- 


ernor, or for holding meetings. 


you to help in removing these un- 
democratic laws. 
S.,- British (Guiana, 
* 


All South Not KKK 
To the Editor: 

All the peoples of the South 
cannot be judged by the actions 
of those who make the headlines. 

Despite the action of some of 
our lame-brained legislators to the 
contrary, the majority of decent 
and law-abiding white citizens of 
Alabama deplored the attack upon 
Autherine Lucy. 

Ironically, the admission 0 


I am, therefore, appealing to 


win support for the 10-week strike 
at the John Deere plants here. 
However, the rally is also a mobi- 
lizing point for. mounting indigna- 
tion against the recent la here, 
speedup in the shops, the attacks 
on Negroes in the South, the re- 
cent passage of a local sales tax, 
the ignoring of farmers’ demands 


a: miedo 1 » hatien ek 
oung, E 
the AFL Tri-City Federation of 


Labor, and Sam Grogg, president 
of the CIO Four-County Industrial 
| Union Council. ; 
Invited as speakers will be 
George Meany and Walter 
Reuther of the AFL-CIO. It was 
also planned to have on the pro- 
gram some of the leaders of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) bus_ boycott, 
the chorus of the Kohler (Wis. 
strikers, Joe Glazer, the guitarist 
and singer who is an organizer 
for the United Rubber Workers 
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CHICAGO,-Steelwerkers in the 
big U.S. Steel plant in South Chi- 
leago have been asked to “sound- 


by Congress. 
The rally to be held at the 


= county. leas ate H off” on their 1956 contract demands 


CHICAGO. — Eugene Hewilitt, 
veteran trade unionist, charter 
member of the Communist Party 
and long-time fighter for progres- 
sive causes, died last week at the 
age of 68. 

For 28 years he lived in South- 
ern and Central Illinois where he 
worked in the coalfields from the 
time he was 13 years of age. He 
was an active member of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America and 
was elected to many positions of 
leadership in the union. In 1919, 
as a result of his militant activity 
in the labor and progressive move- 
ment he was indicted under the 


HEWLITT, COMMUNIST AND 
LABOR LEADER, 


less than six weeks from now. 
The United Steelworkers: Local 


of appeals for rank-and-file 


DIES AT 68 


“criminal syndicalist” statute. 


on t 


to be presented to the companies 


65 paper this week carried a series| 


$0-hour week and six-h 
Another griever, .W 


alte 


partici- Schaible, opened a discussion in the 
pation in framing demands, as well local union paper, 
as opinions by local union leaders | of us think ii. 


contract proposals which’ 


would als 
good time for the union to ehal- 


Hewlitt was an active co-work- 
er of Jack Johnstone, Pat Toohey 
and Alfred Wagenknecht, veteran 


were voiced at the recent meeting lenge the whole shift work sched- 
in Chicago of the union’s wage- ule which prevails in the industry.” 
policy committee. | “The weekly ch er plays 

Local president Jerome Wilcz- ,eH with a worker's ysical, fam- 


Communist leaders in the Unem- 
ployment Councils. During the 


ewski, a member of the 170-mem- 'i}y and social life,” he wrote, 
ber wage-policy _ committee, de- “There are scientific presse which 


past 18 years, he has resided in'clared that a “substantial wage 


Chicago where he was an active) increase” this year is justified by 
member of the AFL International the VU. S. Steel ; 


of Molders and Foundry Workers 
of North America. In this union} “U.S. STEEL made a profit of | 
he was a member of the district}$370 million after taxes,” he said, 
council, president of his local, del-|“or a 15 percent return on invest- 
egate to the national convention, Imei? against 9 percent return for 


and representative of his local to| 1954. The figures certainly indicate. 
the state AFL, and Chicago F eth the company, while enjoying a! 


eration of Labor at various times.} most profitable year, is in a solid 


*® | 


Pass Ordinance to 
Block Hospital Bias 


three Negro students in a N. Caro- 
lina school failed to upset the po- 
litical and economical structure of 
THAT state. Is Alabama so much 
weaker, or is it that the racists’ 
fear exposure of their “white su- 


premacy” hoax? 
P.H.R., N. Carolina. 
* 


Wants Clarity 
To the Editor: | 
The terms 90 or 95 percent 
“narity’ seem to be taken for 
granted by most people but ex- 
actly WHAT do they mean? Could 
one of your farmer readers ex- 
plain it in such a manner that we 
could all understand? 
Personally, I can’t .see that the 
farmers are the lowest paid in the 


land. Many farms boast of more! 


modern conveniences than we 
have in the cities. They have au- 


electric ironers. A truck for market | 


deliveries and a new, shiny car for 
spins on Sundays. 
wise about as many of their kids 
attend college as city kids. 

In addition to income derived 
from fruit and vegetables deliver- 
ed to market, the average farmer 
has a roadside stand. He shows 
no pity for his city cousin. The 
prices charged at the stand some- 
times resent more than those 
charged by the A&P, and the Hi- 
Low Stores. 

I feel that there is too much 
“crying in the beer’ for the “poor 
farmer’ only. How many farmers 
concern themselves with the fact 
that I must arise at 5 o'clock every 
morning? I leave the house at 6, 
to board a street car. It takes me 
from 1% to 2 hours‘'to get to work. 
I stand at my work all day. Crowd 
onto Biready jammed streetcars at 
the end of a hectic day. 

Any farmer interested in trading 
with me for just about six months? 
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|Practices Department of the re- 


tomatie wishers, spin dryers and | gion, will mark the first appoint- 
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CHICAGO, — Chicagoans now, 
have a weapon to curb discrimi- 
nation in the hospitals here with 
the passage last week of the Har- 
vey-Campbell ordinance. 

The measure, passed through the 
pressure of a broad coalition of 
labor and _ civic organizations, 
makes it illegal for any hospital 


ality, color or creed, 
Not only are discriminatory hos- 
pitals liable for fines under the 


ordinating committee which helped 


position to meet their responsibil- 

ities to their employes.” | 

Jack W. Lee, Division No. 3 
grievanceman, reported that work-. 
ers from every department have | 
“sounded off” on grievances and | 
contract demands at a division 
meeting. | 
2 Discussing some of the so-called 
new ordinance, but if convicted; ‘"™ge" contract issues being por- 
they become subject to the state’ this year, Lee pointed out 
law which may deprive such hos- ‘hat some of these demands actual-' 
pitals of their tax exemption. yy date back to the first convention | 

The Harvey-Campbell ordinance!®f the union back in December of 
was passed by the full City Coun-|!937, where 837 resolutions were 
cil without a single opposition presented. | 
vote, Present in the council gal-| “It is significant to note that the. 
leries were members of the co-|Guaranteed Annual Wage Plan 


prepare the bill, mobilized broad 
support and forced the measure 
to passage. 


and advanced at that convention,” | 
said Lee. 
“HOURS of work were of vital 


ET 


prove this, but if we wait for the 
company to suggest a change, we 


Company's profits. will probably have to wait anothe 


100 years. 
* 


“THIS COULD be hooked up 
with the need for a 30-hour week 
that president David J. McDonald 
mentioned because of the rapidly 
diminishing number of steelwork- 
ers employed per.ton produced, 
which is becoming an acute nation- 
al economic problem.” 

One griever, Albert ‘Towers, 
strongly urged rank-and-file union 
members to put-their own contract 
demands in a letter to the local 
union president. “It’s your union 
and your bread and butter,” wrote 
Towers. “You and your family will 
be affected by the new agreement. 
So, it follows that you have a 


lresponsibility to your family and 


your negotiating committee. 
“Tell them in your letter what 


was, through resolution, introduced 'you think you and your family need 


for a better way of life and must 


have to properly raise your stan- 
dard of living.” 


Johnston Wins as UAW Regional Director 


(Continued from Page 16) 


The appointment of Robinson, 
who heads the Fair Employment 


‘ment of a Negro to the position of 
-assistant director in any region of 
‘the UAW in tne coumtly. 

PETER J. Watson, the former 
regional assistant director under 
Greathouse, came within eight 
votes of being chosen at a meet- 
ing of the “administration caucus” 
‘immediately prior to the conven- 
tion. The contest between. John- 
ston and Watson had become a 
so bitter that Walter Reuther felt 
compelled to call a special meet- 
ing of the candidates and some of 
their leading proponents in De- 
troit. Also present were secretary- 
treasurer Mazey and vice president 
Greathouse. 


It is reported that at this meet- 
ing agreement was reached to at- 
tempt to achieve a united regional 
convention. The method projected 
by Reuther and agreed to by both 
candidates was to hold a spe- 
cial preconvention “administration 
caucus” on the morning of the 
convention, The candidates receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes 
would be the “administration” can- 
didate, and the other would with- 
draw. 

It was agreed that all-locals ex- 
cept two would be eligible to at- 
tend the caucus, One exception 
was Local 1214, because the local 
was not in standing with the 
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pillar Works in Peoria, barred be- 
cause they broke with the Reuther 
administration at the last national 
convention’ of the UAW on the 


dues increase issue. 
* 


IT WAS noted by some of the 
delegates that this caucus was rep- 
resentative of all trends in the re- 
gion, exclusive of these two locals. 
At the caucus meeting, where the 
real election took place, Mazey 
presided and stated the rules for! 
the caucus. 


He reminded the caucus that the 
vote would be by secret ballot, and 
that the defeated candidate would 
not permit his name to be placed 
before the convention as a candi- 
date. He further stated that follow- 
ing the election there weuld be no 
recrimination against any _ staff 
member or against the leaders of 
any local union because of the po- 
sition that they may have taken 
for or against a candidate, 


The vote in the caucus was $55 
for Johnston and 347 for Watson. 
At the convention, which was held 
that afternoon, the vote was unan- 
imous for Johnston. By agreement, 
Watson’s name was not presented 
in nomination, | 


with pride to his role in helping! 
|to elect the president of the Iowa 
AFL, Ray Mills, to the mayoralty 
of Des Moines. 


It was noted that in Charles 
City, Iowa, three of the six mem- 
bers of the city school board are 
members of the UAW. One of the 
schdol board members was a del- 
‘egate to the convention from the 
Oliver Plow plant. : 

One key to the victory ef John- 
ston was his programmatic ap- 
proach to unity. He speke out} 
forthrightly for unity of Negro and 
white and implemented ge — 
the proposed appointment o 
'inson as his assistant. He further 
urged unity of all trends in the 
region for a common front on po- 
wage demands. His campaign was 
marked by an absence of red- 
baiting. : 


IT WAS the opinion of many 
observers: that the defeat of Wat- 
‘son could be directly attributable 
to his factional approach to the 
election, which minimized the 

uestion of program, as well as his 
failure to concretely spell out. his 
program for unity as Johnston had 
done. However, one of the major 


- 
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JOHNSTON’S campaign was 
based on the program of the inter- 
national union as well as carrying) : 
forward the program's started by|they wanted a 
Greathouse out any interference from 

% ‘UAW international. Much of the 
Watson vote is considered to be a 


e Watson vote was the strong 
feeling of many local unions that 


factors which contributed te the! 


against the attempt of the} a 


Mazey in his remarks to the 
convention reported on the Wash- 
ington mobilization for civil rights 
and urged the delegates to take a 
decisive stand on the issues of civil 
rights. He related the fact that-he 
had urged the owner of the Monte 
gomery (Ala.) Bus Limes, whose 
national offices are in Chicago to 
remove its busses from Mont- 
gomery. 

In a caustic manner he de- 
nounced Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, be they from the 
North or South, who refuse to im- 
plement the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on civil rights. He called for 
election of “liberal Democrats such 
as Lehman and Morse,” and 
sharply condemned the statement 
of the 100. Southern members of 
Con who have served notice 
on the nation that they are for 


segregation. 


ORGANIZATION of the unor- 
ganized would be made virtually 
impossible in the South, Mazey 
stated, unless the civil rights fight 
would be on. He | _the 


” election with-| hea 
the} 


protest 
UAW international to select. the 
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Worker Drive Extended for ( 


CHICAGO.—One more week 
of intensive Worker drive activ- 
ity was agreed upon this week, 
with the hope of completing the 
quotas set by many communities 
and shops. 

The drive was officially ex- 
tended until Saturday, March 31, 


- 
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March 13 which became a high 
point in the drive. 

Some areas asked for the ex- 
tension of time because they 
were late in getting ‘started ‘on 
their sub ssc’ f ommunities 
such as the South Side have only 
in recent weeks begun to show 


The Central W 


ers, and Southwest also 


_on efforts to go “over the 


Central West is already pl: 
a supper on April 21 where the 
drive director. and the outstand- 
ing press builders will be guests 
of honor. 
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With the extension of the | 


~ Peoples China 


‘DETROIT. — China's Peo Spring Trade Fair, Feb. 29, 
Government wants to place we i ea the: president of the Bank 
abroad for 1,400,000 tractors. If} of China, Man Han-chen spoke to 
U.S. embargoes on trade with|a number of British tractor manu- 
China were lifted hundreds of|facturers inchiding Harry Fergu- 
thousands of these tractors could! son. s 
be made presently by unemployed} _Man Han-chen estimated that 
UAW members. In International|)China would need about 120,000 
Harvester, Caterpillar. and other;tractors a year in replacements, 
tractor plants, thousands have! but he made it clear that his cotin- 
been idled. ty would not sit and wait for ful- 

News of the intended Chinese t of her prodigious require- 
orders was given out at the Leip-’ ments by anyone country. 


following the Press Rally on signs of an intensive effort. 


Back Lore in 


- 10th District 


CHICAGO. — Labor's League “labor-management relations au- 
for Political Education gave its thority” and as being “militant- 
endorsement this week to Mar- ly anti-Communist.” His pro- 


i « 


ants Tractors. Fight L 

For Negro 

As Legislator 
EAST ST. LOUIS, TL—A 

united a a the wee 

> eae add the first 


sentation here may ’ 
Negro representative outside of 


Chicago to Illinois’ state legisla- 
ture. The last time a Negro leg- 


‘vin E. “Curly” Lore, Democratic poe. on labor and social wel- 


candidate for Congress in 10th 
District which includes part of 
the far West Side and West 
suburbs, 


The endorsement of Lore, ed- 
itor of the UAW’'s Plant Gate 
News, completed the action of 
the Cook County LLPE on 
congressional candidates. 

County chairman Thomas E, 
Murray announced at the 
monthly .LLPE meeting last 
week that steps were being tak- 
en to heal the breach with off- 
cials of the Chicago Federation ' 
of Labor. .Murray said he was 

‘invited to speak to the next CFL - 
meeting which takes place a 
week before the April 10 prima- 
ry. 
* 

IN endorsing Lore, the LLPE 
turned down a bid from the Re- 
“ggg candidate Harold Col- 
ier, in the 10th District for the 
body's approval. In one inter- 
view with the LLPE county ex- 
ecutive board, Collier stumbled 
on the issue of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and asked for another op- 
portunity to “clarify” his posi- 
tion. -When another interview 
was arranged, Collier failed to 
show up. 

Lore, a World War II veteran 
who lives with his family in 
Maywood, has been the leader 
ot. the CIO-PAC organization in 
the. 10th Congressional District, 

His literature lists- him as a 


are, however, follows that of 
the UAW. He is campaigning 
as “the choice of the people who 
work for a living.” 
* | 
LORE is seeking to replace in 
Congress one of the most rabid 
anti-labor congressmen, Repub- 
lican Rep. Richard W. Hoffman. 
This year, Hoffman declined to 
run for reelection and is back- 
ing Collier as his replacement. 


Much of the monthly LiLPE 
meeting was taken up with a 
speech by Roman C. Pucinski, 
the Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the lith District, 
who had been previously en- 
dorsed by LLPE. 

Pucinski, a newspaper report- 
er for the Chicago Sun-Times, 
is seeking to unseat Rep. Timo- 
thy E. Sheehan, the Republi- 
can congressman from the 
Northwest Side district who has 
one of the most consistently an- 
ti-labor voting records in Con- 


gress. 
* 


PLEDGING to take the Talt- 
Hartley issue to the voters of the 
llth District, Pucinski said that 
one of his aims in seeking elec- 
tion is to try to “help restore 
m basic rights of American |a- 

or. 

He said that the T-H act was 
“a vindictive law, passed in 
spite by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Dixiecrats.” 


Plan Broyles Appeal 
To Supreme Court 


CHICAGO.—The September 
session of the Illinois Supreme 
Court will be confronted with 
an appeal aimed at knocking out 
the Broyles law “loyalty” oaths, 
it was announced this week. 

Ken Douty, Illinois secretary 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said another attempt 
would be made to remove the 
law from the statute books in 
the courts. An effort to repeal 
the law would have to wait until 
January, 1957 when the legisla- 
ture meets again. 

Douty said that the Broyles 
law has proved to be “clear-cut 
infringement of civil liberties.” 
At the same time, he added, the 
law has not remedied any of the 
conditions which its sponsors 
said it should. 

* 

THE APPEAL will be made 
by the same three teachers, Mrs. 
Sara Pickus, Mrs. Shirley Lens 
and Albert Soglin, whose first 
test of the law was recently 
turned down, by Circuit Judge 
Julius H. Miner. 


Mrs. Pickus and Mrs. Lens 
have continued to teach, while 
Soglin is on leave of absence. 


The Broyles Act does not pro- 


vide for the firing of non-signers, 
but does withhold their pay. 
Mrs. Pickus said: “I refuse to 
sign this oath on principle. I will 
not share responsibility for 
crushing free thought at a time 
when we Goeperatety need it.” 


DOUTY said that there was 
no time to prepare the appeal 
for the May session of the Illinois 
high court and it will have to 
wait until the September ses- 
sion. 

In recent months, some of the 
Southern states have used the 
Broyles law as a model for their 
own “loyalty oath” legislation 
for teachers. In their version, 
however, teachers are also being 
asked to swear that they are 
neither members of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People nor do they 
anew the desegregation of the 
schools. 


Urge March 28 Aid to Bus 


By HAROLD CASTLE 

GARY, Ind. — Gary citizens 
were urged this week to par- 
ticipate in the March 28 na- 
tional Day of Prayer in support 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) bus 
boycott struggle. 


The plea came at a meetin 
of 1,500 citizens of this oat 
workers’ town, assembled at the 
Baber Youth Center, who heard 
the Rev. -J. W. Bonner declare 
that Negroes in Montgomery 
will never ride National- City 
lines buses again “until we can 
sit in that seat we have been 
standing over.” 

Rev. Bonner is himself one 
of the ministers who was ar- 
rested in Montgomery’ on 
charges of encouraging the boy- 
cott. He told the meeting that 
“I never felt- more like a man 
and a true representative of 
Jesus Christ than when I was 
sent to jail.” 

* 

THE TEMPER of the peo- 
ple was evident in their enthu- 
siasm for the speaker's fighting 
spirit and in their financial sup- 
port for the Montgomery vic- 
tims. Some $4,000 was collect- 
ed. in contributions from some 
25 or more churches. 

Paying tribute to the strug- 
gle of the Negro people in 
Montgomery, Rey. Bonne? re- 
ferred to the “New Negro.” 


and he will stand together. In 
Montgomery, we will stand to- 
gether and if one of us is per- 


secuted, we will stand together.” 


The pastor, one of 90 who 
went to jail, said that when Mrs. 
Rosa Parks went to jail for re- 
fusing to give up her bus seat 
there were 40,000 Negroes in 
Montgomery ready to go to jail 
with her and he was one of 
them, He said they “would walk 
for. the rest of their lives if 
they had to.” 


REV. BONNER. made it 
clear that in his 6pinion the 
Negroes in the South were not 
alone in their fight. 

“Some of the finest people in 
the world,” he told his audience, 
“are white southerners who 
hate, just as badly as Negroes 
do, the attitude of some of their 
fellow citizens such as the White 
Citizens’ Councils and other 
groups organized for racial 
rate. 


The audience — unanimously 


Strike 


passed resolutions 1) urging 
moral and material aid to the 
Montgomery citizens in their 
boycott of the buses; 2) protest- 
ing the action of the Dixiecrat 
Congressmen who signed a dec- 
laration in defiance of the Su- 
preme Court. ruling on desegre- 
gation of schools; and 3) urg- 
ing the citizens of Gary to par- 
ticipate in the day of prayer on 
March 28, in response to Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell's national 


appeal... 


Johnston Wins UAW Region 


Post in Contest on Issues 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—Robert W. John- 
ston, UAW international rep- 
resentative in the Des Moines, 
Iowa area, was last week elect- 
ed as the new Regional Director 
of the 100,000 member Region 
4 of the UAW at a special con- 
vention of the region held at 


Emil Mazey secretary-treas- 


urer of the UAW, who presided 


at the convention, delivered a 


union for political action. 

The election of Johnston, who 
is the past president of Local 
7Y, climaxed a bitter two month 
campaign to elect a successor 
to Duane “Pat” Greathouse, who 
was élected- to the vice presi- 


this announcement at a UAW 
stewards uet in East Mo- 
as well as in other 


islator from downstate Illinois 
served in the General Assembly 
was as a Republican in 1982. 

Virgil L. Calvert, an East St. 
Louis funeral director and Dem- 
ocratic Party precinct commit- 
teeman, is the unanimous choice 
of the 19 Negro. precinct com- 
mitteemen in the city to be 
nominated as a Democratic can- 
didate for state representative. 
There is a total of 48 precincts 
in East St. Louis. 

In 1952, a Negro candidate 
was entered in the Democratic 
primary and another candidate 
in the Republican primary. This 
division led to the defeat of both 
candidates. In the 1954 elec- 
tion, Billy Jgnes, state. chairman 
of the NAACP was one of the 
two Republicans who won nom- 
ination. He failed to win in the 
general election. 7 

| * 

THIS YEAR, Calvert is the 
only Negro candidate in the 
race and he is entered in the 
Democratic contest which will 
be -held on April 10th. The 
Demacrats are the majority party 
in this district and the Negro 
people have been voting Demo- 
cratic by margins of over 3 to 1. 

It is estimated that over 35 
percent of the people of East 
St. Louis are Negro, While the 
state representative district in 
which Calvert is a candidate 
takes in all of St. Clair County, 
the Negro people together with 
the labor movement make up 
the decisive sectors. 

The terror in the South and 
the mounting civil rights struggle 
in the country has had a power-- 
ful impact on the Negro people 
in this city. Where previously 
they were divided into scattered 
groups even inside the Demo- 
cratic Party, they have now 
merged to organize the Para- 
mount Democratic Club which 
unites all Negro Democrats. 

In addition, Negro ministers 
in the Ministerial Alliance are 
giving active support to the 
campaign behind Calvert for 
Negro representation, 


» 
SEVERAL weeks ago, a con- 
ference of Negro trade unionists 
in the area was held with a 
number of local union leaders 
from both AFL and CIO in at- 
tendance. They pledged to work 
in the Calvert campaign and to 
try to win the support of-other 
members of the labor movement 
including white workers. — 
Calvert, who is a former trade 
unionist himself, spoke to the 


“Now ee Soom) - Seow the 
meaning ear, definitely 
dg.not for sale, he is not divided — 


fighting speech on the develop- 
iaents in the civil rights strug- 
@e and the need to mobilize the 
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Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


What Khrushchev REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


We are extending our current. 1956 circulation campaign for 
11,000 Worker subscriptions and 2,700 for the Daily Worker, 
originally set to wind up March 31, to April 15. A letter from an 
industrial town in Ohio is one reason why. The letter accompanied 
$5 for a $3.50 Worker sub plus $1.50 to the “Worker Fund.” 
Typical of several we've received-in recent days, here is what the 


letter said: 


“I’ve often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes to the truth, in most things there is just no 
-comparing the other papers with yours, There is so much in it I 


could not get anywhere else. 


“Thanks for a courageous job well-done.” 

The point is that many in our land who don't share our views 
on everything, or maybe even on most things, would find our paper 
interesting, stimulating and profitable. We have got to get it to 


. them. 


Looking back at our paper over the years, there are some 
things we do not agree with ourselves, and maybe cuss ourselves 
out for having written. But on balance, we believe we can prove 
bevond the shadow of doubt that our view has been far closer to 
fact, to the truth, than the commercial press. 

Our problem is to give people a chance to know our paper, 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 
Case of 
Dulles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 
—See Page 3 
* 


Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 


Gas Steal 
—See Page 7 


x 
A Novelist Looks 


At the Painter’s Art 


By HOWARD FAST 
—See Page 8 
. 


The Economic Curve 
Levels Off 


—See Page 2 


W estinghouse 


- Settles! 
| ~See Page 2 


* 
Who's Your 
-Ballplayer 
Of the Decade? 


—See Page 12 


Des Moines’ 


First Labor Mayor 
a‘ —See Page 7 


Ben Levine 
_ Views TV 


$2. t 43 ies 


See Page 8 


They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery Marching Song 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
‘MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Sitting in the well of the cir- 
cuit court here where the 
trial of 90 Negroes charged 
with “conspiracy to boycott’ 


local buses, one witnesses a sym- 
bolism that is striking. Nearly 
800 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a placid black sea 
lapping at a few small insecure 
white islands. 

Circuit solicitor William. F. 
Thetford, and his staff of two 
assistants, have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is determined to maintain 
segregation as a way of life. The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingérprinted and 
arraigned, And now the state 
is secking to prove that the Ne- 


Gandhi's Tradition 


ie 


And Montgomery 
Boycott Movement 


By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
—See Page 6 


gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomery s Negro - ministers, 


_ have committed a crime by-pro- 


testing the segregation plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


~—_— a 


Assiqument: US 


\ 
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Mrs. Rosa Parks and Rev. King, figures in trial 


served” for white remained va- 
cant. 


The 90 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Kugene W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge has 
granted the defendants the 
right to be tried separately. The 
judge is genial enough, going out 
of his way at times to show spe- 
cial courtesy to the battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 
der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 
Birmingham. But he cannot es- 


Why Fred ‘Allen Made Us Laugh 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR,” . Fred Allen 
said not long ago, “is get- 
ting more mediocre every 
day.” Because Allen was so 


much more than mediocre, 

I mourn his un- 

timely death. 

Like all humor- 

ists and satir- 

ists worth their 

salt, he struck 

me as a man 

with an earthy 

savvy, an ear 

close to the 

ground for true 

es satire and gen- 

uine comedy require an under- 

standing of life and a sagely criti- 

cal attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I think that is true of every 
man who. could make people 
laugh, all those in people 
mire and love, from the geen 
est of all today, Charlie Chap- 
lin, through the procession that 
includes Will Sie a rs, Ring Lard- 
her, Dorothy Parker, blessed in- 
vaders from Mexico and France, 
Cantinflas and Marcel Marceau, 
Sid Caesar and the others. 

It is safe to say, I think, that 
no humorist, no satirist, could 
sit in an ivory tower and per- 
fect his art. He had to be close 
to the niddy-gritty of the folk. 
know their * Ma their and 
frustrations, their trium and 
their set-hacks—their enemies—to 


ag A cag se true 
Be prec, an 


since the time 


and it was true in our land from 
the days of Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
Finley Dunne and his Mr. Dool- 
ey, up through, in his way, Fred 
Allen. 

* 

A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was much in his programs that 
rubbed me the wrong way—the 
dialect he used in Allen’s a 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and the oppressed of the na- 
tion, 

It would have been hard for 
him to do so, though it has been 
done, Born John Florence Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder, he had worked in a fac- 
tory .where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco to. keep . the 
stuff out of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a textile 
plant would remember that. And 
the youngster who. came out of 


workinge Boston, possessed 


of a drive for some kind ‘of 
knowledge, would frequent the 
Boston Public Library for which 
his father bound the books. 


Once, as a kid, he encountered a 


nook on juggling and he was 


He began as a juggler in 
vendnyirt. interspersing his act 
with dry nasal comments on the 

scene. After a while the 

man who billed himself as “The 

World’s Worst Juggler” became 

known for his searing wit which 

won the affectionate attention of 
a- ration in America. 

+ Went on to become about 


fae ge tye 


— 
> 
a 


cape the newness of this ex- 
perience. For represented by the 
90 defendants in court is just 
about everv Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery’s 
50,000 Negroes are on trial here. 
* : 

SOLICITOR Thetford, more 
than any other Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued — 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in the prisoner's dock as first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-vear-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association organized en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 
in furthering the movement; | 
Thetford has delved into the 
Improvement Association's rece 
ords, using some of the group's 
officers ‘as state’s witnesses. Each 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE CONSTITUTION SHOULD BE 
ror ALL THE PEOPLE. 


GIVE FEDERAL PROTECTION TO 
CIVIL RIGHTS. END SEGREGATION. 
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card diretced to President 
hower issued for public use 
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Minn. Vote Rebuk 
‘ a OR, W 

Moderation , Wo 


By ROB F. HALL : 
‘ WRITERS on national politics have a special regard for their colleague, Thomas 


L. Stokes, as one of the best informed, most observant and most sensitive to the moods 
of the voters. In 1948, they recall, he alone predicted Harry Truman’s election, a predic- 
tion he made after weeks of at- asaya VO ae 
tending whistle-stop meetings with UY Uy 
the Democratic candidate and siz- Uy 
ing up the temper of the people. 
On the eve of the Minnesota 
primaries Jast week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win‘ (although all the “ex- 
perts” including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson)— 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
issues at stake in the voting. 


and called for an agreement with 


the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income families. 


The differences between Kefau- 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were glaring and. lo- 
cal observers say that Kefauver's 
forthright denunciation ,of the 
Southern terror and. his full sup- 
port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court school decision was an im- 
portant factor in his victory. 


the USSR for a 15 percent cut in} 


| trial production, after hit- 


ing an all-time peak of 144 
in ae ell to 143 in 
January, Februarly. Is 
this the of a severe decline? 
A moderate dip? Or a mere lull 
in a continuing boom? 

The last is most likely. But 

do not throw your hats in the 
air. 
At the start of 1956 there 
were major economic cross- 
currents. A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level appeared inevitable, A de< 
cline in housing construction was 
already underway. A general 
slow-up to work off inventories 
built up over a year’s span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 


8 


“The memory that stands out,” 
said Stokes after accompanying the 
candidates for ten days of cam- 
paigning through the state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sat 
in the audiences of the two candi- 
dates, in town and village halls, 
in high school auditoriums, occa- 


KEFAUVER 


Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which northern 
Democrats who kowtowed _ to}. 
Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 


On the other hand, business 
capital investment was. still 
strongly rising, and seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop expected from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories. (See our 


ly lambasted. 
Although Stevenson's name was 
not mentioned, the article was in 


sionally in theatres... . But al- 


— nos gies got et be Stevenson and his aides were! 
penis yas omy "al coin quick to seize upon the alibi that 
me in data t women Fo? ublicans had oH meee the tion” and supported Kefauver's 
spruced up prettily for the day,'tine and, voting in the S05 hag more militant stand. 
primary, had cast their ballots for, This article, it was said, re- 


effect an attack on his “modera-} 


March and April Economic 
Notes). 

The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 


some of the younger ones with a - | . 
babies in their wong -_ Never has the. “weaker Democrat ~ to em- flected the real sentiments of Min- 
barrass the Democratic national nesota labor and explains why so 


this reporter seen such closely at- ©. 
tentive audiences as these people ticket. And while there is evidence many union members voted for 


a Psaniaal i stot this maneuver, the fact is that of Stevenson by. the state 
> 


some from far away. . . .This ob- 500,000 Minnesotans voted in the ship. 

server is willing to accept what Democratic primary, compared to} The Kefauver sweep was also 
he saw over a period of several 100,000 in 1952. No one cana rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 
days as a hopeful sign of interest, ™@Meuver a half million voters.'man clique of the D-F.L. party 
and curiosity about public affairs * iwhich had attempted * or 
and government—as, indeed, THE TRUTH, as reported to Stevenson upon the rank an e 


splendid showing of democracy at 
work.” 


leader- 


respondent, is that hundreds of wishy-washy position on basic is- 


thousands of Minnesota farmers SU€S. The clique even went so 


* 
- Wednes. Who voted Republican in 1952 in'far as to call on the carpet Rep. 

ae er eemese our Weanes- ‘ , qd Coya Knutson, Minnesota's ate 
a 


day, after the_vo eS in the Min- the hope that Eisenhower woul 7 
nesota’ primaries“had been tabu- solve their problems, have in their WO™M@ member of Congress, 


lated, the nation learned how that disillusion with Ike’s farm program, |SUPPorter . pane ad ‘exti tion” 
interest and concern of the Minne- Cut their ties with the GOP. st nee — oe eee 
sota voters had been expressed. | had si Os effect of = on ess sue Swit rn 1 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of ‘Tennessee the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it ee, * 
led Adlai Stevenson 202,481 to has even more far reaching signifi-| Sane pene es ee 
157,441 on returns from 2800 of cance of the national Democrat-vs.- fosng Ne d agave 1 pF cove ae 
the state's 3800 precincts, that is, Republcan race in November. Ini fe the- nomination. ~* But this is 
56 percent to 44 percent. \brief, if Minnesota is an example! sn seni Niihar. dos: thi 
Sweeping the statewide vote, of what is happening in other agrl- Minnesota result guarantee smooth 
Kefauver won 12 at-large delegate cultural states, the farm vote WS endiae Sei: Wakecteaale hopes for 
votes, He led in six of the nine shifting rapidly away from the Re-| the » Bao Stl, The convention 
Congressional districts, giving him publicans. : 
another 12 delegates. Thus of} WITHIN the Democratic Party, !portant primaries are scheduled in 
Minnesgta’s 30 delegate votes to however, the chief meaning of the the coming weeks. 
the Democratic national conven-,Minnesota vote was a sharp and; What the Minnesota primaries 
tion, Stevenson was not expected biting rebuke to Stevenson’s theme demonstrate, however, is that the 
to control more than six. of gradualism and moderation. It'yoters have given some serious 


Stevenson, hitherto to the front- also constituted a rejection of his thinking to the issues. They know. 
running Democratic aspirant was evasive position on peace which so their needs and they are measur-| 
admittedly disappointed at his often added up to a demand for ing candidates and parties by this; 


showing. Not only had he com-|more arms and a “stronger” atti-| yardstick. No candidate can get. 
paigned personally for eleven days tude towards the Soviet Union. their support unless he apparently 
throughout the state; he also had|' Kefauver had a more clear-cut’ measures up. And if: labor wants, 


that GOP attempted to execute Kefauver despite the endorsement 


this paper by our Minneapolis cor- of the party despite Stevenson's 


threat- 


‘is many months off and other im-| 


20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 
ward in February, and may con- 
tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 
cerns report they expect to spend 
22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 
off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 
* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 

the upward current seems to 


show more ‘strength than the 


| downward. That is why the lev- 


| elling looks like a lull, instead 

of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline. But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 

During 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 
terms, the big three auto credit 
companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
were sold. And during the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 
siderably fewer cars hold, they 
advanced 10 to 13 percent more 


the endorsement and support of the position on aid to the farmers than‘the Democrats to win, it must 
Democratic-Farmer Labor party,/did Stevenson and he es ially take steps to guarantee that the' 
the so-called) Humphrey-Freeman'demanded help for the By ieig mao candidates and the party's; 
cilqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum-jers. Kefauver identified himself|program actually conform to the 
phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman. with the people’s need for peace’ people’s needs. 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


Westinghouse Settles! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) began 


| stimulate housin 


credit than in the same period 
of 1955. 3 


Government agencies have 
adopted several measures to 
loans. During 
the first ten weeks of 1956 New 


ficent to get much production. 
re company ay 2 anti- 
picketing injunctions, police 
aid, and hired  strike-breaking 
guards everywhere. At several 
plants, company stooges collected 
signatures for “decertification” pe- 


everywhere. At Columbus, one 


to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 days, 
the longest major walkout since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE 


strikers walkout may stretch as | 
long as another week until called; AFL-CIO strikers received. | by the adyent of the Eisenhower 
An indication of the solidarity, administration to power. 


to work or until luca] ratification 
vetings arrange for the solid|.yirit the strike has generated in | The strike was the most bitterly- 
its more than five months was the’ fought of the many tough and 


striker was killed during an attack 
of police and deputies 
picket demonstration, and 


m 
march to work. 
refusal of TUE. Local 456 white long struggles that followed the 


The United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, with 11,-| .ojiar members at the Jersey City 
plant to return to work until the 


000 workers in 10 of the struck 
plants, must still negotiate a settle-| still picketing members of UE, Lo- : 
cal 456 of the 850 production 


ment. The majority of the UE 

‘workers, including 6,000-member|workers of the plant.-The two lo- 

Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa.,|cals have been cooperating closely 
throughout the strike 


pliant have come out some days 
eneral IUE walkout.} | 
THE STRIKE was among the 


to power. But despite the most 
elaborate and expensive efforts by 
the company to organize a back- 
to-work movement, the ranks of 
the workers have remained solid 


maimed so 
price fo the 3 UE y at almost all i, Ohio and 
Heat like the other striking UE emg I 


ladvent of the “Cadillac cabinet” 


: 


* 
THE STRIKE lasted some two 
weeks beyond the time of the fed- 
eral panel recommendation. In 


_ slightly 


have received the. same. wg Ry a Pome 2 ine if mae tik at 


hs pre ‘Pa., 
pe 3 : ny : ° { cat) ea eg . 
| pons |, and ‘generous solidarity.the of lang.and tough, strikes provoked though in ne casein: mymbers. sul- 
- ot aaa | 


r . 
te at -- — Kj : . . . 
Ph pe, (Continued On Page. “144 
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titions. But the efforts flopped, 
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als—rose with unusual rapidity 
for a period of peace during 1955 
and continue to do so. There has 
been no comparable peacetime 
rise (except when price controls 
were lifted after World War II) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation. of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just” and ward off major rises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 


Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high, 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 

a famous book written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. II of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of the 
Law’: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by, the abili- 
ty to intensify the exploitation ‘of 
these gains limited by something 
totally . different, growing dis- 
proportions in the economy and 
consuming power of the 
population, which is “further- 
more restricted by the tendency 


to accumulate, the greed for an 


expansion of capital and a pro- 
duction. of surplus-value on an. 
enlarged scale.” And along with 
this “concentration of m@ans of 
production in a few hands.” 
This contradictory develop- 
ment must periodically erupt in 
crises. The enormously magnified 
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ILLINOIS 


COLUMN : exe, ies 
ses at : MOLINE.—Both AFL and CIO bong fieldhouse, has been call- 
; unions here have called a giant by ie ee eee | 
ee Pree ary a GP Friday evening,| the rey gS ederation of 
lea ° , as a demonstration against! Labor, Sam Grogg, president) 
" the from Guiana “the brutal attacks against labor} of the CIO Four-County Industrial 
setae ‘tobe and against the Negro people.” | Union Council. 
ective| win support for the 10-week strike! ¢, Meany end Walter 


in correcting intolerable or un-|at the Tohn Deere 
democratic practices. Stall thesrally is _ * oe Reuther of the AFL-CIO. It was 


For that reason, I am taking this{lizing point for mounting indigna-| also planned to have on the pro- | : 

Ks gt to appeal to you and | tion caiiall the recent lav offe a gram some of the leaders of the a 

telibieg oo to write the!speedup in the shops, the attacks) Montgomery (Ala.) bus boys | 

Ey BA m 25 ee Eng-!on Negroes in the South, the re-| the chorus of the Kohler (Wis.) CHICAGO.—Steelworkeks in ‘the timns 

ew cr, ro ? ‘i a cent passage of a local sales tax,| strikers, Joe Glazer, the guitarist big U.S. Steel plant in South Chi- Seaer v8 ago. They con- 

don.’ England 0 “we ae Ca On-'the ignoring of farmers’ demands! and singer who is an organizer cago ‘eS heen atfied to “seumd-ldeseéd the a ae ago. earn 

ili of aie <a ng sll. 8 to i & for the United Rubber Workers off” on their 1956 contract demands! and set as an objective a work- 

the Emergency Ravklstions the! <2. e rally to eld at the! a county leader of the Farmers rs be. presented to the companies week of five consetutive days. 
ess than six weeks now. There were resolutions demanding 


withdrawal of British troops and : : 
the return of Constitutional life to HEWLI : : COMMUNIST AND The United Steelworkers Local'a 30-hour week and six-hour day.” 
British Guiana. a J | 65 paper this week carried a series | Another griever, Walter 


I do not know whether you are of appeals for rank-and-file partici- Schaible, opened a discussion in the 


familiar with events in Guiana LABOR [ pation in framing demands, as well Jecal uni ing, “ 

<p 1953, vec: ged a y DIES AT 68 as opinions by local union hselielel' a. uk gare : oe 
ion was suspended, the elect on the contract proposals which good ti union » 
representatives deposed, troops} CHICAGO. — Eugene Hewlitt,|“criminal syndicalist” statute. were voiced at the recent meeting lenge pomggar gic ea yen ea 


landed and a state of emergency|veteran trade unionist, charter) Hewlitt was an active co-work-|in Chicago of the union’s wage-!yle which prevails in the industry.” 


- 


declared. member of the Communist Party|er of Jack Johnstone, Pat Toohey! policy committee. “The : goover 
Since then, several people have and long-time fighter for progres-|and Alfred Wagenknecht, veteran heal president Jerome Wilcz- & pe agen As : ps: 
been detained without trial, re-|sive causes, died last week at the|Communist leaders in the Unem-'ewski, a member of the 170-mem-'; nd sabes iy ysical, 
stricted to their towns and _ vil-|age of 68. ployment Councils. During the ber wage-policy committee, de- = . ’ be aeons 
lages, charged and imprisoned for} For 28 years he lived in South-|past 18 years, he has resided in'clared that a “substantial ‘wage’ hie sarap ence —_ 
reading books banned by the Gov-|ern and Central Illinois where he|Chicago where he was an active | increase” this year is justified A ) a 
ernor, or for holding meetings. worked in the coalfields from the|member of the AFL International’ the U. S. Steel Company’s profits pie pany. “So wae @ change, wan 
I 2 cap ageont apeening to time he i 13 — “% -— He}of Molders and Foundry Workers br ys p — — have to wait another 
you to help in removing these un-| was an active member of the Unit-|of North America. In this union} “U.S. é : 
democratic laws. _ : ed Mine Workers of America and| he was a member of the district! $370 oP Hin pts aah compo : . 
S., pekian Guiana. /was elected to many positions of|council, president of his local, del-| “or a 15 pertent eebusin tin hana. THIS COULD be hooked up 
leadership in the union. In 1919, egate to the national convention,! ment against 9 percent return for with the need for a 30-hour week 


All South Not KKK as a result of his militant activity/and representative of his local to 1954. The figures certainly indicate that president David J. McDonald 


oS in the labor and progressive move-|the state AFL, and Chicago Fed-| that the com hile eniovi | ; . 
All the peoples of the South ment he was indicted under the eration of Labor at various times. | most profita le ts is pasate Me senate ce . Pr Pe 
: ; iminis number or steeiwork- 


cannot be judged by the actions position to meet their responsibil- 


‘ers employed per ton produced, 


of those who make the headlines. ® ities to their employes.” 
Despite the action of some of ass i in a nce 0 Jack W. Lee, Division No. 3 Which is becoming an acute nation- - 
our lame-brained legislators to the grievanceman, reported that work- | al economic problem.” 


ers from every department have | One griever, Albert Towers,” : 


and law-abiding white citizens of, € « | | 
Alabama deplored the attack upon| > bona den ‘d : son and strongly urged rank-and-file union 
Autherine Lucy. | mands at a ivIsion | he hei Se Se 

: meeting. members to put their own contract | 


contrary, the majority of decent 


Ironically, the admission of Discussing some of the so-called demands in a letter to the local 


th N t i N. C " . ‘ “1 2 »”»> . . 
. ree Peo ra im a “sas CHICAGO. — Chicagoans now | new ordinance, but if convicted: fringe” contract issues being por- union president. “It's vour union 
ma school tailed to upset the PpO-\have a weapon to curb discrimi-|they beco ‘posed thi inted 
litical ‘and omical structure of| nation ; | ares | Some me subject to the state 'P°S is year, Lee po out and your bread and b 3 

cal and economic nation in the hospitals here with|law which may depri h that some of these demands actual-' : ete hse 
THAT state. Is Alabama so much the passage jlast week of the Har-| itals of their ti Sanaa ati date back to the firs , o ,|Towers. “You and your family will 
weaker, or is it that the racists! yeyCampbell ordinance "The Harvey-Campbell eedinance/@f the uni in December of b¢ affected by th 
fear exposure of their “white su-| The ire, pe ed th : ioe Fa gr owes eukan tap coe ‘" ube 
seein” hens? Bi dear yr poe om oi — by the ‘™ City Coun-| 1937, ere 837 resolutions me SS it follows that you have a 
a br coalition of) cil without a single opposition |Presented. ‘responsibility to your family and 

P nee N. Carolina. bor ane. Rey organizations, vote, Present in on ee gal-| “It is significant to note that the your negotiating coniiie. 
: | ny hospital|leries were members of the co-|Guaranteed Ann | : : 

Wants Clarity +7 Des patie because of nation-|ordinating committee which helped| was, through octinn eentnied PR Posi <a aval family ae 
To the Editor: ali vy, CO a O1 creed. i _ {prepare the bill, mobilized broad'and advanced at that convention,” for a better way of life and t 

The terms 90 or 95 percent! 2 * ony * discriminatory hos- |Support and forced the measure | said Lee. Ihave to aon raise. vour i 
“narity’ seem to be taken for) als Hable for fines under the to passage. “HOURS of work were of vital dard of living.” ‘ lteccaal 


granted by most people but ex-' 


actly WHAT do they mean? Could | | + * e ' - 
one of your farmer readers ex-| 0 nston : 
plain it in such a manner that we eqgiona ir eC or | 


could all “ogg ger! en | (Coldiiewas. a 
an’t see that the ontinue m ; ‘ : 
P Persona ly, f oat v a Pet | age as) - hoy 4 grt patos a with pride to his role in helping} Mazey in his- remarks to the 
land. Many farms boast of more The appointment of Robinson, sae they broke with the Reuther to elect the president of the Iowa} convention reported on the Wash- 
modern conveniences than we! Who heads the Fair Employment) administration at the last national) AFL, Ray Mills, to the mayoralty ington mobilization for civil rights - 
have in the cities. They have au-| Practices Department of the re-} convention of the UAW on the/of Des Moines. and urged the delegates to take a 
: gion, will mark the first appoint- dues increase issue. It was noted that in Charles|deeisive stand on the issues of civil 


tomatic wishers, spin dtyers and PI | 
electric ironers. A truck for market |ment of a Negro to the position of IT WAS 3 b , City, Iowa, three. of the six mem-| Tights. He related the fact that he 
deliveries and a new, shiny car for| assistant director in any region of not y some of the|p... of the city school board are| had urged the owner of the Mont- 


; delegates that this caucus was re 
spins on Sundays. Percentage-| the UAW in the country. B P-| members of the UAW. One of the} Somery (Ala.) Bus Lines, whose 
wiae about as many of their kids * resentative of all trends in the re-| school board members was a del-|national offices are in Chicago to 
attend college as city kids. PETER J. Watson, the former! gion, exclusive of these two locals. egate to the convention from the|7@move its busses from Mont- 
In addition to income derived ee assistant aeeret wait a me eo ig — ; _— the! Oliver Plow plant. gomery. | 
from fruit and vegetables deliver-|Greathouse, came within eight)Tea! election took place, Mazey| oO.) Lev to the victory of John-| In a caustic manner he de- 
d to market, the average farmer) votes of being chosen at a meet- presided and stated the rules for _— my | bo 
onl pepe 5 coad. He shows| ing of the “administration caucus” | the caucus. oraltirs met . ~ al eee a egg Say Re. ge 
ne pity for his ¢ity cousin, The; immediately prior to the conven-| He reminded the caucus that the forthrightly fon unity of Negro and} North or South, who refuse to im- 
prices charged at the stand some-|tion. The contest between John-| vote would be by secret ballot, and white and implemented this with| Plement the Su Court deci- 
times represent more than those|ston and Watson had become a}that the defeated candidate would} the preposed appointment of Rob-| 5102 on civil rights. He called for 
charged by the A&P, and the Hi-'so er | oe er Rewtoes felt pet port his name to be placed insomn as his assistant. He. further poner px tn “liberal Democrats such 
Stores. | Compe call a special meet-| before conventi i- , as Le * 
a feel that there is too much) ing of the candidates and some of| date; He furth ie stated that follow: pa a ar foci means my. oe sharply pa Poses i chee 
“crying in the beer” for the “poor| their leading proponents in De-| ing the election there would be no litical cat ry Be wna bat of 100 Southern members of 
farmer” only, How many farmers|troit. Also present were secretary-|recrimination against any staff! wage demands. His campaiga was angers who have served notice 
concern themselves with the fact/ treasurer Mazey and vice president} member or against the leaders of| marked by om aghecnen Ut: eek tion that they are for 
that I “x ve at 5 Oo ‘ane rene oo Bee a any level union because of the’ po- baiting. segregation. 
ornin eave the house at 6,' It is report t at thi t-| sition that th have tak 
to Road a street car. It takes me) ing agreement wea reached tn’ for or against 7 oii hag is IT WAS the Robie ‘al many 
from 1% to 2 hours to get to work.| tempt to achieve a united regional! The yote in the caucus was 355) observers that the defeat of. Wat-|! 
I stand at my work all day. Crowd | convention, The method projected| for Iohns ; 
IT oo iat Tt ipesetnnes ot | tee Mutha: and ‘for Johnston and 347 for Watson.{son could be directly attributable 
eg ~ » esa a ag ay en r and agreed to by both! 4t the convention, which was held|to his factional- approach to the 
e » ny: _ candidates was to hold a spe-| that afternoon, the vote| was unan-|election, which miniraized the 
Any farmer interested in trading | cial preconvention “administration| ; | | e; 
aati. tae last bhaet six months? | cowees” na imous for Johnston. By agreement,| question of program, as well as his 
‘with me for } yous. om morning of the) Watson's name was not presented| failure to concretely spell out his 
M. J. 5S. | convention, The candidates receiv-| in nomination. for unity as Johnston had 
weil be the Sadaaelotioen” oon ey However, one. of the major 
wth can-| JOHNSTON’S compain was| factors which contributed to the 
aoe, other would with-| based on the program of the inter- Watson vote was the strong 
We national union ea well es comzing g of many local unions that 
It was agreed that all locals ex-/forward the ’s started by) they wanted a “free” election with-|5 
cept two would be eligible to at- | ont any interference from the 
tend the caucus. One excepti J | UAW international. Much of the 
was Local 1214, because the ‘Watson vote is considered to be a 
against the attempt of the ; 
* 1974, representing Pe . rointed candidates in each regione yy |», Hon +" 
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Worker Drive Extended 


CHICAGO.—One more week 
of intensive Worker drive activ- 
ity was agreed upon this week, 
with the hope of completing the 
quotas set by many corn:munities 


and shops. 

The drive was officially ex- 
tended until Saturday, March $1, 
following the Press Rally on 


March 13 which became a high 
point in the drive. 

Some areas asked for the ex- 
tension of time because they 
were late in getting started on 
their sub activity. Communities 
such as the South Side have only 


in recent weeks begun to show 
signs of an intensive effort. 


The Central West, drive lead- 
ers, and Southwest also agreed 
on efforts to go “over the top.” 
Central West is already 
a supper on April 21 . the 
drive director and the outstand- 
ing press builders will be guests 


of honor. 


With the extension of the. 


Back Lore in 


10th District 


CHICAGO. — Labor’s League 
for Political Education gave its 
endorsement this week to Mar- 
vin E. “Curly” Lore, Democratic 
candidate for Congress in 10th 
District which includes part of 
the far West Side and West 
suburbs. 


The endorsement of Lore, ed- 
itor of the UAW’s: Plant Gate 
News, completed the action of 
the Codk County LLPE on 


congressional candidates, 


County chairman Thomas E. 
Murray announced at the 
monthly. LLPE meeting last 
week that steps were being tak- 
en. to heal the breach with off- 
cials of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. Murray said he was 
invited to speak to the next CFL 
meeting which takes place a 
week before the April 10 prima- 
ry. 

3 + 

IN endorsing Lore, the LLPE 

turned down a bid from the Re- 
ublican candidate Harold Col- 
Ata in the 10th District for the 
bodys approval. In one inter- 
view with the LLPE county ex- 
ecutive board, Collier stumbled 
on the issue of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and asked for another op- 
portunity to “clarify” his posi- 
tion. When another interview 
was arranged, Collier failed to 
show up. 

Lore, a World War II veteran 
who lives with his family in 
Maywood, has been the leader 
of the CIO-PAC organization in 
the 10th Congressional District. 

_ His literature lists him as a 


“labor-management relations au- 


thority” and as being “militant- 
ly anti-Communist.. His pro- 

am on labor and social wel- 
are, however, follows that of 
the-UAW. He is campaigning 
as “the choice of the people who 
work for a living.” 

*« 

LORE is seeking to replace in 
Congress one of the most rabid 
anti-labor congressmen, Repub- 
lican Rep. Richard W. Hoffman. 
This year, Hoffman declined to 
run for reelection and is back- 
ing Collier as his replacement. 


Much of the monthly LLPE 
meeting was taken up with a 
speech by Roman C. Pucinski, 
the Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the Ilth District, 
who had been previously en- 


dorsed by LLPE. 


Pucinski, a newspaper report- 
er for the Chicago Sun-Times, 
is seeking to unseat Rep. Timo- 
thy E, Sheehan, the Republi- 
can congressman from the 
Northwest Side district who has 
one of the most consistently an- 
ti-labor voting records in Con- 


gress. 
« 


PLEDGING to take the Taft- 
Hartley issue to the voters of the 
llth District, Pucinski said that 
one of his aims in seeking elec- 
tion is to try to “help restore 
sd basic rights of American la- 

or. 

He said that the T-H act was 

“a vindictive law, passed . in 
spite by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Dixiecrats.” 


He 


Lhe 


oiTiaN 
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Plan Broyles Appeal 
To Supreme Court 


CHICAGO.—The September 
session of the Illinois Supreme 
Court will be confronted with 
an appeal aimed at knocking out 
the Broyles law “loyalty” oaths, 
it was announced this week. 

Ken Douty, Illinois secretary 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, said another attempt 
would be made to remove the 
law from the statute books in 
the courts. An. effort to repeal 
the law would have to wait until 
January, 1997 when the legisla- 
ture meets again. 

Douty said that the Broyles 
law has proved to be “clear-cut 
infringement of civil liberties.” 
At the same time, he added, the 
law has not remedied any of the 
conditions which its sponsors 
said it should. 

* 

THE APPEAL will be made 
by the same three teachers, Mrs. 
Sara Pickus, Mrs. Shirley Lens 
and Albert Soglin, whose’ first 
test. of the law was recently 
turned down by Circuit Judge 
Julius H. Miner. 


Mrs. Pickus and Mrs. Lens 
have continued to teach, while 
Soglin is on leave of absence. 
The Broyles Act does not pro- 
vide for the ae of non-signers, 
but does withhold their pay. 

Mrs. Pickus said: “I refuse to 
sign this oath on principle. I will 
not share responsibility for 
crushing free t at a time 
when we pages need it.” 


DOUTY said that there ea 
no time to prepare the a 
for the May session of the Illinois 
high court and it will have to 
wait until the September ses- 
sion. 

In recent months, some of the 
Southern states have used the 
Broyles law as a model for their 
own “loyalty oath” legislation 
for teachers. In their version, 
however, teachers are also being 
asked to swear that they are 
neither members of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People nor do they 


—— the desegregation of the 


Urge March 28 Aid to Bus Strike 


By HAROLD CASTLE 


GARY, Ind. — Gary citizens 
were urged this week to par- 
ticipate in the March 28 na- 
tional Day of Prayer in support 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) bus 
boycott struggle. 


The plea came at a meeting 
of 1,500 citizens of this steel 
workers’ town, assembled at the 
Baber Youth Center, who heard 
the Rev. J. W. Bonner declare 
that Negroes in Montgomery 
will never ride Nationa City 
lines buses again “until we can 
sit-in that seat we have been 
standing over.” 

Rev. Bonner is himself one 
of the ministers who was yd 
rested = in Montgomery 
charges of encouraging the bie 
cott. He told the meeting that 
“I never felt more like a man 
and a true representative of 
Jesus Christ than when I was 
sent to jail.” 


THE TEMPER of the peo- 
ple was evident in their enthu- 
siasm for the speaker's fighting 
spirit and in their financial sup- 
port for the Montgomery vic- 
tims. Some $4,000 was collect- 
ed in contributions from some 

25 or more churches. 

Paying tribute to the strug- 
gle of the Negro people in 
M ery, Rev. Bonner re- 
fe to the “New Negro.” 

i he doesn’t know the 


ol. of fear, he definitely — 
Ay 3 is sale, he is not divided. 


ial he will stand together. In 
Montgomery, we will stand to- 
gether and if one of us is per- 
secuted, we will stand together.” 

The pastor, one of 90 who 
went to jail, said that when Mrs. 
Rosa Parks went to jail for re- 
fusing to give up her bus seat 
there were 40,000 Negroes in 
Montgomery ready to go to jail 
with her and he was one of 
them. He said they “would walk 
for the rest of their lives if 
they had to.” 


REV. BONNER made it 
clear that in his opinion the 
Negroes in the South were not 
alone in their fight. — 


“Some of the finest people in- 


the world,” he told his audience, 
“are - white southerners who 
hate, just as badly as Negroes 
do, the attitude of some of their 
fellow citizens such as the White 
Citizens’ Councils and other 
groups organized for racial 
hate. 

The audience unanimously 


passed resolutions - urging 
moral and material a to the. 
Montgomery citizens in their 
boycott of the buses; 2) protest- 
ing the action of the Dixiecrat 
Congressmen who signed a dec- 
meee 06 defiance of oe Su- 
preme Court ruling on desegre- 
gation of schools; and 3) urg- 
ing the citizens of Gary to par- 
ticipate in the day of prayer on 
March 28, in response to Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell's national 


appeal. 


Johnston Wins UAW Region 
Post in Contest on Issues 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO.—Robert W. John- 
ston, UAW’ international rep- 
resentative in the Des Moines, 
Iowa area, was last week elect- 
ed as the new Reg/onal Director 
of the 100,000 member Region 
4 of the UAW at a special con- 
vention of the region held at 
the Morrison Hotel. - 


Emil Mazey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the UAW, who. 


at the convention, delivered a . 


fighting speech on the develop- 
ments in the civil rights. strug- 


NACE Ree eh eaeane Oe 


union for. political action. 

The election of Johnston, who 
is the past president of Local 
79, climaxed a bitter two month 
campaign to elect a successor 
to Duane “Pat” Greathouse, who 
was elected to the vice presi- 
dency of the international union. 

* 


~ IT WAS: conceded ‘by most of 
delegates that L sciieite 


this announcement at a UAW 
stewards 
as 


For Negro 
As Legislator 


EAST . ST. _— Til.—A 
movement among the Ne- 


le for political 

Pins i may add the first 
Negro representative Outside of 

icago to Illinois’ state legisla- 
ture. The last time a Negro leg- 
islator from downstate Illinois 
served in the General Assembly 
was as a Republican in 19982. 

Virgil L. Calvert, an East St. 
Louis funeral director and Dem- 
ocratic Party precinct commit- 
teeman, is the unanimous choice 
of the 19 Negro precinct com- 
mitteemen in the city to be 
nominated as a Democratic can- 
didate for state representative. 
There is a total of 48 precincts 
in East St. Louis. 

In 1952, a Negro candidate 
waé.entered in the Democratic 
primary and another candidate 
in the Republican primary. This 
division led to the defeat of both 
candidates. In the 1954. elec- 
tion, Billy Jones, state chairman 
of the NAACP was one of the 
two Republicans who won nom- 
ination. He failed to win in the 


*general election. 


* 

THIS YEAR, Calvert is the 
only Negro candidate in the 
race and he is entered in the 
Democratic contest which will 
be held on April 10th. The 
Democrats are the majority 
in this district and the Negro 

people have been. voting Demo- 
cratic by margins of over 3 to 1. 

It is estimated that over. 35 
percent of the people of East 
St. Louis are Negro. While the 
state representative district in 
which Calvert is a candidate 
takes in all of St. Clair County, 
the Negro people together with 
the labor movement make up 
the decisive sectors. 

The terror in the South and 
the mounting civil rights struggle 
in the country has had a power-- 


ful impact on the Negro people 
in this city. Where 


_ they were divided into scattered 


groups even inside the Demo- 
cratic Party, they have ‘now 
merged to organize the Para- 
mount Democratic Club which 
unites all Negro Democrats. 

In addition, Negro ministers 
in the Ministerial Alliance are 
giving active support to the 
eampaign behind Calvert for 
Negro Pditiea cris 


SEVERAL weal ago, a con- 
ference of Negro trade unionists 
in the area was held with a 
number of local union leaders 
from both AFL and CIO in at- 
tendance. They pledged to work 


in the Calvert campaign and to 


try to win the support of other 

members of the labor movement 

including white workers. 
Calvert, who is a former trade 


be nominated for the state le 
lature. Calvert's chances of v 
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Exclusive 
Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


What Khrushchev REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


We are extending our current 1956 circulation campaign for 
11,000 Worker subscriptions and 2,700 for the Daily Worker, 
originally set to wind up March 31, to April 15. A letter from an 
industrial town in Ohio is one reason why. The letter accompanied 
$5 for a $3.50 Worker sub plus $1.50 to the “Worker Fund.” 
Typical of several we've received in recent days, here is what the 


letter said: 


“I've often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes to the truth, in most things there is just no 
comparing the other papers with yours. There is so much in it I 


could not get anywhere else. 


“Thanks for a courageous job well-done.” 

The point is that many in our land who don't share our views 
on everything, or maybe even on most things, would find our paper 
interesting, stimulating and profitable. We have got to get it to 


them. 


Looking back at our paper over the years, there are some 
things we do not agree with ourselves, and maybe cuss ourselves 
out for having written. But on balance, we believe we can prove 
bevond the shadow of doubt that our view has been far closer to 
fact, to the truth. than the commercial press. 

Our problem is to give people a chanee to know our paper, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


~~ 


inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 
Case of 
Dulles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 
—See Page 3 


Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 


Gas Steal 
—See Page 7 


* 
A Novelist Looks 
At the Painter’s . Art 
- By HOWARD FAST 
—See Page 8 


The Economic Curve 


Levels Off 
—See Page 2 


W estinghouse 


Settles ! 
~—See Page 2 


* 
Who's Your 
Ballplayer 
Of the Decade? 

. ~See Page 12 
Des Moines’ 


‘First Labor Mayor 
—See Page 7 


Assignment: U SA 


They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery March 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 

Sitting in the well of the cir- 

cuit court here where the 


trial of 90 Negroes charged 
with “conspiracy to boycott” 
local buses, one witnesses a sym- 
bolism that is striking. Nearly 
300 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a placid. black sea 
lapping at a few. smaél insecure 
white islands. 

Circuit solicitor William F. 
Thetford, and his staff of two 
assistants, have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is—determined to maintain 
segregation as a way of life. The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingerprinted and 
arraigned. And now thé state 
is seeking to prove that the Ne- 


ii 


f Pe 


Gandhi's Tradition 
And Montgomery 


Boycott Movement 
By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
—See Page 6 
J 


gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomery's Negro ministers, 
have committed a crime by pro- 
testing the. segregation _ plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


a 


Mrs. Rosa Parks and Rev. King, figures in trial 


served for white remained va- 
cant. 


The 90 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Eugene W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge has 
granted tlie defendants — the 
right to be tried separately. The 
judge is genial enough, going out 
of his way at times to show spe- 
cial courtesy to the battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 
der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 
Birmingham. But he cannot es- 


Why Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR,” Fred Allen 
said not long ago, “is get- 
ting more mediocre every 
day. Because Allen was so 


much more than mediocre, 
I mourn his un- 


timely . death. 
Like all humor- 


ists. and satir- - 


. ists worth their 
salt, he struck 
me as a man 
with an earthy 
Savvy, an ear 
close to the 

'=4 ground for true 

VSS. satire and gen- 

uine comedy require an under- 

standing of life and a sagely criti- 

cal attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I think that is true of. every 
man who could make people 
laugh, all those the people ad- 
mire and love, from the 


and it was true in our land from 
the days of Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
Finley Dunne and his Mr. Dool- 
ey, up through, in his way, Fred 
Allen. 

- 


A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was ‘much in his programs that 
rubbed me the wrong way—the 
dialect he used in Allen’s Alley, 


ory 
} ” 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and the oppressed of the na- 
tion. 

It would have been hard for 
him to do.so, though it has been 
done. Born John Florence Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder, he had worked in a fac- 
tory where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco to keep the 
stuff out of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a textile 
plant would remember that. And 
the youngster who came out of 
workingelass Boston, 
of a drive for some of 
knowledge, would mb ae the 
Boston Public Library tor which 
his father bound the books. 
Once, as a kid, he encountered a 
—_ on juggling and he was 
off. 


He began as a juggler in 
vaudeville, interspersing his act 
with dry nasal comments on the 
passing scene. After a while the 
man who billed himself as “The 


‘ World’s Worst Juggler” became 


known for his searing wit which 
won the affectionate attention of 
a tion in America, — 

went on to become about 
the foremost figure on radio 
whose character Senator Clag- 
horn, the neanderthal from Mis- 

en ees 


= 


in te before the 
(Continued on Page'13) 


cape the newness of this ex- 
perience. For represented by the 


~ 90 defendants in court is just 


about every Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery's 


50,000 Negroes are on trial here. 


* 

‘ SOLICITOR Thetford, more 
than any other Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Ir, 
in the prisoner's dock as first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-year-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association organized en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 
in furthering the movement. 


Thetford has delved into the 
Improvement Association's rec- 
ords, using some of the group $s 
officers as-state’s witnesses. Each 

(Continued Pe Page 13) - 
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Moderation 


By ROB F. HALL | 
WRITERS on national politics have a special regard for their colleague, Thomas 
L. Stokes, as one of the best informed, most observant and most sensitive to the moods 
of the voters. In 1948, they recall, he alone predicted Harry Truman’s election, a predic- 
tion he made after weeks of at- sttiiiliciiimmamaaea wee 7. 
tending whistle-stop meetings with Ve 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper of the people. F 
On the eve of the Minnesota JY 
primaries last week Tom Stokes ZH 
wrote that he didn’t know who 7 
would win (although all the “ex- 7% 
perts” including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson). 4 
But this he did know, said Stokes, J 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the J 
issues at stake in the voting. UY 
“The memory that stands out,” Z77 
said Stokes after accompanying the 77 
candidates. .for ten days of cam- 7777) 
peigning through the state, “is of Z777 
the earnest-faced people who sat 7 
in the audiences of the two candi- 
dates, in town and village halls, 
in high school auditoriums, occa- 


sionally in theatres. . . : But al- 
SC 3 i : Although Stevenson's name was 
ee oe Stevenson and his aides were} sc lee the article was in 


the story. The ople in these} ‘* a ) 
“y »* quick to seize upon the alibi that act an attack on his “modera- 


community gathering places— >, ; ) ae 
: epublicans had crossed over the 115.” and supported Kefauver’s 
weathered men in overalls, siti omg line and, voting in the Democratic | ppe 


ced up. prettily for the da ,; ‘more militant stand. 
eal of a ase ike ones with primary, had cast their ballots for; This article, it was said, re- 


and called for an agreement with 
the USSR for a 15 percent cut in 
the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income families. 

The differences between Kefau-' 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were glaring and lo- 
cal observers say that Kefauver's 
forthright denunciation of 
Southern terror and his full sup- 
port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court school decision was an im- 
portant factor in-his victory. 

Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in which northern 
Democrats who kowtowed _ to: 
Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 


REFAUVER ly lambasted. 


ies in thei Se has the “weaker” Democrat — to_em- (flected the real sentiments of Min- 
natin pies such desily at- barrass the Democratic national/nesota labor and explains why so 
tentive audiences as these people ticket. And while there is evidence many union members voted for 
that GOP attempted to execute Kefauver despite the endorsement 


nig Tanions testo and this maneuver, the fact is that of Stevenson by the state leader- 
some from far away... ‘This ob- 500,000 Minnesotans voted in the ship. 


< willin :t Democratic primary, compared to} The Kefauver sweep was also 
9g ud Bic om Baller Bla 100,000 in 1952. No one can a rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 
days as a hopeful sign of interest “maneuver” a half million voters. man’ clique of the ge -L. party 
and curiosity about public affairs * | which had ee ~ ad fie 
and government—as, imdeed, a THE TRUTH, as reported to Stevenson in agy e “s and me 
splendid showing of democracy at this paper by our Minneapolis cor-,of the party despite pe tine sags 0 
work.” lrespondent, is that hundreds of wishy-washy osition on basic 1s- 
* thousands of Minnesota farmers: a bigs M alg os Beogg: Mi 
AT AN EARLY hour Wednes-, who voted Republican in 1952 in,{4r aS fo Cat On the Carpe 
day, after the votes in the Min-, the hope that Eisenhower would, ©°y@ — er apie ot only 
nesota primaries had been tabu- solve their problems, have in their,“ oman vor KE A or UO vet 
lated, the nation learned how that’ disillusion with Ike’s farm program, |SUPPOtter Of Ketauver, anc’ Mare 


, ee en her with “political extinction” 
interest and concern of the Minne- cut their ties with the GOP. ‘unless she switched to Stevenson. 


sota voters had been expressed. | Whatever the effect of this on +. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it SOME political writers are sug- 
led Adlai ‘Stevenson 202,481 to-has even more, far reaching signitfi- gesting that the Minnesota defeat | 
157,441 on returns from 2800 of: cance of the national Democrat-vs.-'7 |. doomed Stevenson’ chances 
the state’s 3800 precincts, that is,’Republean race in November. Inj¢. uw. nomination. But this is 
56 percent to 44 percent. brief, if Minnesota is an example ot the case. Neither does the 
Sweeping the statewide vote, of what is happening in other agri- \4; necota result guarantee sansatie’ 
Kefauver won 12 at-large delegate cultural states, the farm vote is sailing for Kafauver’s hopes for 
votes. He led in six of the nine shifting rapidly away from the Re-|;,_ nomination. The convention 
Congressional districts, giving him publicans. | is many months off and other im- 
another 12 delegates. Thus of} WITHIN the Democratic Party, | portant primaries are scheduled in 
Minnesota's 30 delegate votes to however, the chief meaning of the the coming weeks. 
the Democratic national conven-. Minnesota vote was a sharp and What the Minnesota primaries 
tion, Stevenson was not expected biting rebuke to Stevenson’s theme, demonstrate, however, is that the 
to control more than six. of gradualism and moderation. It voters have given some serious; 
Stevenson, hitherto to the front~ also constituted a rejection of his thinking to the issues. They know 
running Democratic aspirant was evasive position on peace which so their needs and they are messur-| 
admittedly disappointed at his often added up to a demand for. ing candidates and parties by this. 
showing. Not only had he com-\more arms and a “stronger” atti-| yardstick. No candidate can get; 
paigned personally for eleven days tude towards the Soviet Union. |their support unless he apparently | 
throughout the state; he also had| Kefauver had a more clear-cut;measures up. 


THE INDEX of indus- 

ial production, after hit- 
ting an all-time peak of 144 
in December, fell to 143 in 
January and Februarly. Is 
this the start of a severe decline? 
A moderate dip? Ora mere lull] 
in a continuing boom? 

The last is: most likely. But 
do not throw your hats in the 
air. 

At the start of 1956 there 
were major economic cross- 
cufrents. A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level appeared inevitable. A de- 
cline in housing construction was 
already underway. A_ general 
slow-up to work off inventories 
built up over.a year's span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 

On the other hand, business 
capital. investment was still 
strongly rising, and -seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 

‘tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop exper from autos, hous- 


ing and inventories. (See _ 
Econdémic 


March and April 
Notes). 

The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 


| housing starts turned slightly up- 
| ward in February, and may con- 


tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 
cerns report they expect to spend 
22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 


| off inventories less likely. There 


are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 
* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 
the upward current seems to 
show more strength than the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline. But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 

During 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 
terms, the big three auto credit 
companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
were sold. And during the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 
siderably fewer cars hold, they 


And if labor wants; advanced 10 to 13 percent more 


the endorsement and support of the position on aid to the farmers than|the Democrats to win, it must! credit than in the same period 


Democratic-Farmer Labor party,|did Stevenson and he es 
the so-called Humphrey-Freeman demanded help for the small farm-|party’s candidates and the pers 
eiiqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum-jers. Kefauver identified himself Conia actually conform to the 
phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman. with the people’s need for peace) people's ‘ f 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


Westingnouse Jetties: 
By GEORGE MORRIS | 
Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) began 


to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 ays, 
the longest major walkout since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE, 


trikers the walkout may stretch as| : 
font a axiethine sisiek until called| AFL-CIO. strikers received. |by the advent of the Eisenhower 


to work or until local ratification] An indication’ of the solidarity, 2dministration to power. 
meetings arrange for the solid/ spirit the strike has generated in | The strike was the most bitterly- 


march back to work. its more than five months was the fought of the many tough and 


The United Electrical Radio refusal: of IUE. Local 456 white long struggles that followed the| 


000 workers in 10 of the struck plant to return to work until the. to power. But despite the most 


| 


: 


plants, must still negotiate a se:tle-| still picketing members of UE, Lo-| elaborate and expensive efforts b 
ment. The majority of the UE cal 456 of the 850 uction company to organize a alk 
workers, including 6,000-member| workers of the plant. two lo-| to-work movement, the ranks of 
ot aisieat all ghonlae Only: ta {co- 
ld; Ohio and 


plant have come out some days : 
or to the general IUE walkout. re Pt x nbus and M eld: 
, like the noua pine UE yf 
ls» have received the same 
|vand: generous’ solitarity' the 
ee | av iae 


‘suf- 


: | company ; 
 @ome Pact it wanted and its 


origina] 
oy agp teen ealy: slightly. im- 


plants, company stooges collected 


‘ially|take steps to guarantee that the: of 1955. 


~ 


Government agencies have 
adopted several measures to» 
stimulate housing leans. During 

the first ten weeks of 1956 New | 


ficent to get much production. ° 
dieting tchenetions, eaal Sa 

picketing injunctions, ; 

aid, and hired  strik 

guards everywhere. At severa 


signatures ‘for “decertification” pe- 
titions. But the efforts flopped 
everywhere. At Columbus, | one’ 
striker was killed during an attack 
of police and deputies upon a| 
picket demonstration, and 93 were 
arrested. Strike arrests nationally’ 
run into the hundreds. Appeals, 
against many fines and convictions 
are pending. 
* 

THE STRIKE lasted some two 
weeks Leyond the time of the fed- 
eral panel recommendation. In 
that period the strikers succeeded : 
in getting some further concessions 
on the two most disputed issues— 
on time study of day. workers and. 


the discharge of 36. active strikers. 


(Continued om Page: 13) 
Wine 0 few Bie Gi Ptog 


Jones “industrials” index of stock 

prices pierced the “magic num- 

ber” of 500 for the first time in 

i and the bull market — 

surged upward on heavy volume. ~~ 
* 

COMMODITY prices have 
also been reflecting an inflation- 
ary trend. Prices of heavy indus- 
try. products—metals, chemical, 
oil, machinery, building materi- 

rose. with unusual rapidity 
for a period of peace during 1955 
and continue to do so. There has 
been no comparable. peacetime 
rise (except when price controls 
were lifted after World War Il) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, « talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just’ and ward off major rises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 


Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. -The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in | 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at-postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous book written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. III of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of the 
Law’: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by the-abili- 
ty to intensify the exploitation of 
these gains. limited by something 
totally different, growing dis- 
proportions in the economy and 
e consuming power of the 
population, which is “further- 
more restricted by the tendency 
to accumulate, the greed for an 
expansion of capital and a pro- 
duction of surplus-value on an 
enlarged scale.” And along with 
this “concentration of means of 
production in a few hands.” 
This contradictory develop- 
ment must periodically erupt in 
crises, The enormously magnified 
credit stimuli, the $40 billion 
vearly “national ‘security’ cush- 
ion, were unknown in Marx’ 
time. They affect the timing of — 
crises, They permit’ the eontra- 
dictions to build up to an un- 
heard of extent. They ‘mean 
worse crises than Marx ever saw. 
Although the t sees a 
lull in the boom, in the long run 
the stage is being set for a severe 
the financial markets and world 
markets as well as the jobs. of 
‘millions: of workers"in the Us S. 
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MICHIGAN 


| UAW Local 155 Exec. Requests 
Review of Smith Act Conviction — 


-. DETROIT.—The executive board of UAW Local 155 has unanimously adopted a 
motion to ask the Solicitor General to join the six Michiganders convicted under the Smith 
ing for a writ of certiorari from the U. S. Supreme Court. Attorneys for the 


Act in a . 
six—Saul Wellman, Nat Ganley, 
Thomas Dennis, Phil Schatz, Helen 
Winter and William Allan—have 
filed their petition with the Su- 
preme Court for a writ of certior- 
ari that the court may review the 
record of the a trial and hear 
arguments on the appeal against 
the conviction. 

Local 155 Executive Board took 


its parallel stand after hearing a 


personal explanation .of the situa-? 


tion by Nat Ganley, who was the 
local’s business agent for 10 years. 

Issues posed by the law firm 
of Goodman, Crockett, Eden and 
Robb as a basis for the hearing in- 
clude the unconstitutionality of the 
Smith Act; its violation of the Bill 


of Rights, with special attention to 


the First, Fifth and Sixth Amend- 
‘ments; prosecution reliance on la- 
bor-spies and other paid inform- 
ers, some of whom even admitted 
perjury during the trial; and lack 
of evidence of criminal acts or in- 
tent on the part of each of the 
defendants, whose records consist- 
ed only of political activity. The 
defendants ‘are now under bail, 
some as high as $25,000, and are 
restricted to the lower eastern part 
of the state. 

Next legal moves. The U. S. Su- 
preme Court is not legally. obligat- 
ed to grant a petition for review of 
a conviction. It does so in a minor- 
ity ,of cases. When the Solicitor 
General joins in support of an ap- 
plication for review, the court gen- 
erally grants a hearing. The court 
did grant petitions of those convict- 
ed under the Smith Act in Califor 


virtually the same as the others; 


- 
I 


nia and Pittsburgh, and has order- 
ed argument of both sides to be 


heard in the coming October term.| 


In reply to the Michigan petition 
for a Supreme Court hearing, So- 
licitor General Sobeloff has told 
the court he considers this..case 


but he urged that instead of grant- 
ing a hearing to the Michigan de- 
fendants, the disposition. of their 
case should rest upon the outcome 
of the California and Pittsburgh ap- 


peals. 

If the Supreme Court should 
then, or in the meantime, turn down 
the Michigan petition for a review, 
the six Detroiters will have to begin 
serving four to five year terms in 
a federal penitentiary almost at 
once. In that event, an opportunity 
to challenge the constitutionality of 
the Smith Act would be lost. 

What can be done. An opportun- 
ity to file briefs and present argu- 
ments to the U. S. Supreme Court 
can be obtained, so that the high- 
est court may pass upon the issues 
involved in the Michigan Smith Act 
prosecution and its consequent 
threat to the labor movement, free- 
dom of political action, and civil 
rights generally. 

This may be helped by publiciz- 


ing resolutions or letters in support} 
of the petition for a hearing. Re-| 


quests may be addressed to Simon 
E.. Sobeloff, U. S. Solicitor General, 
Washington 25, D. C., asking that 
he inform the Supreme Court that 
he favors a writ of certiorari being 
granted to the Michigan Smith Act 
defendants. This may be done 


without taking a position for or 
against the merits of their appeal. 
The only issue involved at this stage 
is merely—“Let Them Be Heard.” 

What has been done. In addi- 
tion to condemnation of the Smith 
Act as unconstitutional and anti- 
democratic by most labor and lib- 
eral organizations, a number of 
Michigan local. unions have writ- 
ten to Washington to urge hearing 
the appeal of those convicted under 
the Act in Detroit. The General 


Council of Local 600 (Ford) UAW, | 


at its Fehruary meeting, unani- 
mously authorized a letter from its 
president to the Solicitor General 
voicing support of the appeal, and 
asking that it be heard. A recent 
membership meeting of Local 351 
(Detroit Steel Products) adopted a 
similar position and is circularizing 
all UAW locals in the state on its 
action. The executive board of Lo- 
cal 51 (Plymouth), after hearmg a 
spokesman for the Michigan defen- 
dants, wrote to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral asking that he join in the re- 
quest for a hearing before the Su- 
preme Court. 


Other groups and organizations 


’ 


have taken similar action; some 
have requested no publicity for the; 
present. Scores of influential citi-| 
zens have written to the Attorney, 
General, the Solicitor General, or: 
to the President, urging them to} 
support the petition for a hearing. | 

For further information, an in- 
terview with a defendant or a 
speaker—write or phone Mrs. Helen: 


car going to Loiisville. 
Park, which is sad 


“produce.” Workers in both places think big 
* 


CONSIDERED THE BIGGEST tactical boot of the year is 
the no dice edict by the UAW International on the skilled work- 
ers demand for a 10 percent raise. If there is a sure way to drive 
dissatisfied elements into the dual union setup of the Society of 
Skilled Trades, that’s it. All talk of “ ity’ of contracts isn't 
going to be the answer, particularly when Walter Reuther him- 
self has described contracts a$ “living documents.” ; 

* 

ONE OF THE OLDEST labor in Michigan, the 
Detroit Labor News, is scheduled for the morgue. It will be dis- 
continued if Jimmy Hoffa, Teamster head, wins the election this 
week in the Detroit Federation of Labor Central Body. There will 
be one central newspaper, the Building Tradesman. Hoffa so hated 
Martel that he wants nothing around to remind him of his late rival. 

, * 

IN PAST YEARS the Chrysler Corp., Gas Co. and other em- 
ployers set. up free whiskey and food for reporters and their wives 
at the Newspaper Guild’s Page One Ball. This year the new Guild 
leadership put an end to this attempted corruption of working 
newspapermen. The Ball will be held at the Latin Quarter in May, 
with special emphasis on inviting labor people. 

= 

MASS PROTESTS the like of which this city has seldom seen 
were registered by Detroiters when it was learned that real estate 
operator Mayor Cobo intended to raise assessed valuation from $4 
to $12 per $1,000 valuation on homes, while cutting taxes on the 
building downtown, owned by Cobo’s pals. Cobo, after being de- 
luged with protests, backed down and then blamed the whole 
ow idea on the Beard of Assessors, as if he didn’t plot it in the first 
place. 

* 


Louisville plant, also trim work on the Fairlane 


Winter, secretary, Michigan Smith 
| Act Defendants and Families, 2419 
_Grand River, Room 1, Detroit 1. 
| Phone WOodward 1-9894. 


It was necessary to issue a pub- 


‘lic appeal for financial assistance 
at the time the defendants filed 


SOME PROMINENT Polish-Americans have broken with a 
cold war merchant, the incumbent Congressman from the First 
District, Thaddeus Machrowitz, and may align themselves with 
State Senator Cora Brown. 2 

ae 
U.S. SENATOR POTTER told a UAW delegation recently 


How Reuther Can 
Make Friends on 
Trip to India 


Ganley 


DETROIT. — UAW Pawesident 
Reuther’s April 5-to-15 visit to 
India has the backing of the 
AFL-CIO officials. 


This is what Reuther cabled 
to Shri G. D. Ambekai, presi- 
dent of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. 


Reuther said the purpose of 
his trip is to “become better 
acquainted personally with your 

we growing demo- 

f ctatic labor 

“4 movement and 

@ with the mo- 

@ mentous events 

which are oc- 

fom Curring in your 

fee country, § and 

ma to “help” in 

some way to 

strengthen the 

sere ~ the bonds of 

of common understanding and 

common interests bet~een the 

peoples of our two great coun- 
tries.’ 

He will be able to report 
back on his trip to the Nation- 
al WAW. Educational Confer- 

_ ence in Washington April 21-24. 

President Reuther has one 
bridge toward meeting the views 
of the Indian unionists which 
George Meany lacks. This is 
Reuther’s view that “no one can 
win an H-bomb war,” and that 
economic aid, without strings 
attached, deserves a greater em- 

is than the military aid and 
war blocs which he still sup- 

The. newspapers have been 
playing the theme that Reuther 
is going to India to compete 
against the warm reception the 


Indian people gave to the Se- 
viet leaders Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin. 

* 

KHRUSHCHEV and Bulga- 
nin were warmly received be- 
cause India and the Soviet 
Union are merged in one _inter- 
national peace zone, together 
with the majority of the world’s 
population. The Soviet and. 
Indian people are committed to 
the principles of the peaceful 
co-existence of their two differ- 
ing social systems, an end to 
colonial and racial oppression, 
and economic and social aid 
without strings attached. 

It's good to have. President 
Reuther enter into a friendl 
and peaceful competition with 
Khrushchev and Bulganin as to 
whether the ever-growing world 
socialist system or the world 
capitalist system (characterized 
by the American auto industry's 
current huge profits, speedup 
and layoffs) can do the Indian 
people most good. 

What president Reuther would 
face in this friendly competition 
was indicated by Khrushchev as 


follows: 


“The countries (the freed 
colonial lands such as India), 
although they do not belong to 
the socialist world system, can 
draw on its achievements to 
build up an independent na- 
tional economy and to raise the 
living standards of their les. 
Today they need not go begging 
for ain. equipment to 
their fo 
can get it from the socialist 
countries, free of any political or 
military obligations.” 


* 
IF REUTHER tells the In- 


dian unionists and people that 
he will come back to the U.S.A. 


|to make possible the necessary pub- 


rmer oppressors. ‘They |. 


their notice of appeal with the U.S. 
Supreme Court. An immediate goal 
of $4,000 was projected in order 


licity and defray initial expenses. 

Organizations and individuals de- 
siring to make a financial contribu- 
tion may do so by forwarding it 
to the secretary of the group at 
the above address, or by giving it 
to any of the defendants. 


Judge O’Brien 


To Fete Nowak 


DETROIT. — Probate Judge 
Patrick H. O’Brien, former Attor- 
ney General of Michigan, will speak 
at a banquet celebrating former 
State Senator Stanley Nowak’ 
53rd birthday on Sunday, April 
15, 5 p.m., at the Midland Pioneers 
Union Hall, Local 410 UAW, 7834 
Mt. Eliot, Detroit. 

A noted liberal and friend of la- 
bor, Judge O'Brien was recently 
awarded the coveted Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Award by the National 
Lawyers Guild. 3 

The banquet for Stanley Nowak, 
a pioneer organizer of the UAW, 


will also commemorate his 25th 
anniversary in the labor movement 
of Michigan. The anti-labor char- 
acter of the attack on his citizen- 
ship under the infamous Walter- 
McCarran Law will be discussed by 
prominent labor spokesmen. 


Tickets, at $2.50 each, are avail- 


TE 4-0073. 


reception in India. 

Strengthening the bonds. of 
common understanding in this 
way between the American and 
Indian peoples will also bring us 
closer to cementing the bonds 
of friendship between the Amer- 
ican and Russian peoples. 


. 
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able at 7525 Wykes, Detroit 10, 


mae 


that nothing could be done about passing any civil rights legisla- 
tion because of Senator Eastland. 
' 7 

LEADING DEMOCRATS in the 16th Congressional District 
tell labor leaders that what they must <lo with Congressman John 
Lesinski is to “keep him hidden from the voters, as that’s the only 
way he can get reelected.” 

* 

MICHIGAN HAD THE biggest delegation, over 500, at the 
recent leadership conference in Washington on civil rights. Ford 
Local had the biggest labor delegation; Dodge was next. 

* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN NOTES: Pete Seeger, peo- 
ple’s musician} sang and played to 500. . . . The NAACP has been 
revived after many years of inactivity. The Student Government 
Council unanimously passed a reselution backing Miss Autherine 
Lucy in her fight to gain entry to the University of Alebama. 

* 

AT PLYMOUTH LOCAL 51 a Negro candidate fer vice- 
president is reported being considered in the coming local union 
elections. This continues the democratic trend in local. At 
a Local 3 there may be a Negro vice-president on the Quinn 

te. 
* 


REP. CHARLES DIGGS is down in Montgomery, Ala., watch- 
ing the frameup trial of some 90 Negro people who are indicted 
for refusing to ride jimcrow buses. Why don’t you and you and 
you, see that he gets to speak to labor organizations and com- 
munity groups when he gets back? 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Fires’ Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
9 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


* - ; > 4 
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LATEST IN NEW BOOKS 
History of the Labor Movement in the United States, Vol. 2 
By Philip Foner ee. 

Evonomic Theory and Socialism, By Maurice Dobbs .-..$4.00 

Labor’s Untold Story, By Richard Boyer, Harbert Morais_~$2.50 
hers, Studies in Ancient Greek Society. _ | 


available: Key speeches from. Soviet CP Congress 
- Get these and many other books at 


BERENSON BOOK STORE — 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit, ‘tt wore ey 
p x4 ae : ‘ yaad ' : 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT.—Investigate the 


These demands have come to the fore in the labor movement and in the press as a 
result of the shocking attack by rats on five-month-old Nathaniel Conners. After the Ne- 


gro infant was bitten viciously in, 
his slum home at 8762 Russell, the 
Detroit Free Press editorialized 
that something more than an in- 
vestigation is required. 

The Michigan Worker has long 
voiced this sentiment, and for years 
has put forward a program of pub- 
lic, low cost, non-segregated hous- 
ing to be built on any vacant land 
and on land from which slums have 
been cleared, Such a program is 
particularly urgent for the Negro 
workers, jimcrowed into rat-infest- 
ed, tuberculosis-ridden ghettoes. 

This program, the Worker main- 
tains, can be paid for in the same 
way that such construction opera- 
tions as -expressways and civic 
auditoriums are financed: by the 
floating of low-cost revenue bonds. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo, whose 
heart appears to lie more with his 
fellow real estate operators than 
with the slum children menaced by 


fierce rats, might be‘ embarrassed, 


by questions arising in a probe of 


the attack on little Nathaniel Con- 


Hats Off 


To “Pat” 
AN EDITORIAL 


The editorial staff of the Michi- 
gan Worker joins with the spirit of 
an editorial in. the March 16, De- 
troit Free Press congratulating U.S. 
Senator Pat. McNamara for his de- 
nunciation of the Dixiecrat secces- 
sion document. 

McNamara called this manifesto 
outrageous and infamous. He 
charged that it preached hatred 
and open defiance of law and 
order. 

McNamara’s charge that the 
document (signed by 87 Congress- 
men and 19 Senators from South- 
ern states) is subversive and incites 
violence against Negro citizens, 
puts the finger on the murderous 
racists of the White Citizens 
Councils. | 

Senator McNamara has demand- 
ed the White House call a confer- 
ence to seek solutions to what's 
happening in the South. 

McNamara’s stand on civil rights 
and particularly on this Dixiecrat 
secession document has met with 
favorable response, as the Free 
Press editorial indicates. 

McNamara has given a lead to 
the people by his public denuncia- 
tion of the Southern Senators 
and Congressmen and his call for 


White House action, 
Labor and the Negro people's 
movement, we _ hope, will take 
“Pat's” position from there and 
rally thousands to back it up. 
Peoples China 


DETROIT. — China's Peoples 
Government wants to place orders 


abroad for 1,400,000 tractors. It 


U.S. embargoes on trade with 


China were lifted hundreds of 


thousands of these tractors could 


be made presently by unemployed 
In International 
Harvester, Caterpillar and other 
thousands have 


UAW members. 


tractor — plants, 
been idled. 
News of the intended Chinese 


orders was given out at the Leip- 


zig Spring Trade Fair, Feb. 29, 
where the president of the - Bank 
_of China, Man Han-chen spoke to 
a number of British tractor manu- 
facturers including Harry Fergu- 
son. 

Man Han-chen estimated that 
China would need about 120,000 
tractors a year in- replacements, 
ut he made it clear that his coun- 

try would not sit and wait for ful- 
fillment of her prodigious require- 
ments. by anyone country. He 
said that once China had ordered 
a particular type of tractor it 
would be difficult to change to 
other models, Western German in- 
dustrialists, were very serious in 


we £ : 


’ 


: 


1 


| 


also| A move had been afoot in the 


ners. 


Health allowed this family to live in 
a buildin 


been cited 23 times for sanitary 
violations? 


standard houses, condemned by/the 


made. by ‘Jones! to!‘ the: 


sloms! Clean up Detroit’s disgraceful housing situation!| sul 


How come Cobo'’s Board of 


whose landlord, Ben 


Magid, of 18260 Snowden, had: 


How come 25,000 Detroit fam- 
ilies are forced to “live” in sub- 


Board of Health as unfit for hu- 
man habitation? 

How come the slum area where 
the Conners live is marked in the 
Detroit Master Plan to be torn 
down and replaced by industry 
rather than by low-cost segregated 
housing? Could it be because in- 
dustry would necessarily pay high- 
er taxes? 

Mayor Cobo must bear major re- 
sponsibility for having sabotaged 

e building of low-cost public 
housing, to replace rat-infested 
slums, 

There are no rats in Herman 
Gardens, Parkside, Jeffries or 
Douglass public housing projects’ 
which were started or already built! 
before Cobo took office. 

Cobo must take major blame for 
his jimcrow schemes to keep pub- 
lic housing segregated, thereby 
denying a chance.at decent housing 
to a majority of those who need it! 
most, the ghettoeized Negro popu-| 
lation. Sharing that blame is Mark 
Hurley, secretary of the Detroit! 
Housing Commission and _ spare-' 
time worker in the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

As long ago as February, 1950, 
Charles Abrams, consultant to the 


« 


Council that Mayor Cobo’s 
to scuttle public housing in De- 
troit, for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had then set aside $100,- 
000,000, and to concentrate instead 
on private real estate building, was 
an ari unworkable and imprac- 
tical.” 


Abrams pointed out that more 


than half the city’s wage-earners| 


at that time were making less than 
$3,000 a year, and that Cobo’s plan 
would aggravate Detroit's already 
intolerable housing scandal to the 
breaking point. 

But Cobo and the Comm 
Council of that time rejected the 
Federal proposal to build low-cost 
race housing on 12 sites—partly 

ecause the Federal Government 
specified that the projects must be 
non-segregated. The 12 sites se- 
lected were outside the Negro 
ghetto. Council members who 
sides with the Mayor were Miriani, 
Van Antwerp, Conner, Rogell, Beck 
and Smith. , 

(After the Conner’s baby was 
bitten, council president Miriani 
climbed on the bandwagon, de- 
manding slum houses be burned), 

Rejection of the Federal projects 
was loudly acclaimed by the Civie 
Improvement Associations, which 
are considered to be thinly-dis- 
guised fronts of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Last year Cobo announced for- 
mation of the Cobo Catalina Hills 
Corp., of which he is president, to 
develop his land holdings near 
Tucson, Ariz., with a capitaliza- 
tion of $400,000. He said the 
money for the land came from sale 


DETROIT.—Dodge, Plymouth, and Ford Rouge lo- 
cals of UAW have all pledged economic aid to the heroic 
bus boycotters in Montgomery, Ala. 


The resolutions, a gesture of solidarity, were adopted 


bodies. 


shops. 


26 of the 33 workers are white 


Ellis.said the response “w 


by members either in local meetings or delegated council 


Ford Local 600 on March 28 will have a plant-wide 
collection, the proceeds of which will go to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

IN CHICAGO, UAW locals have sent $2,000 to back 
up the Southern people’s struggle. The idea for this cam- 
paign in Chicago was sparked by Hilliard Ellis, Local 453, 
UAW organizer. The money there was collected in 14 


as terrific; in-one plant where 
Southerners, everyone gave.” 


DEARBORN, — Congressman) 
John Lesinski recently told a civil 
rights delegation from the 16th 
Congressional District that they 
should get someone else to carry, 
on their fight for civil rights, be-| 


didn't want any part of civil 
rights. 
This was. reported by Johnnie 


cause his hands were full and he! 


B. Jones, UAW Local 600 officer, 
to the Ford Local General Coun-' 


cil. On Jones’ recommendation, 
the Council] adopted a request to 
the Wayne County CIO Council 
to endorse only those candidates 
who fully subscribe to the politi- 
cal policies and program of CIO. 

It was learned that Roy Reu- 
ther, PAC director of UAW, met 
on March 15 with Wayne CIO 
Officials. A spokesman for Ford 


that Lesinski was to be endorsed. 
16th Con | District to 


Local. 600 to 


Here is the text of the report 


} 
, 


Council, as it was: released to the! 


draft Carl Stellato, president of} 
replace Lesinski 


\ 


Lesinski Scorns Civil Rights, 
16th C.D. Delegation Reports 


press: 

“A committee met with Con- 
gressman Lesinski on Monday at 
11:30 a.m. and asked eight to 
ten questions on the .civil rights 
law. The Congressman replied 
that no other, Congressman had 
taken the positions that he had 


on civil rights. 
was a member of the Roman- 
Catholic Church and did not be- 
lieve in any type of segregation 
or discrimination. .He went on to 
state that he could not vote for 
the. Powell Amendment regardless 
of the circumstances. — 

“The committee tried to pin 
down _ one single thing he had 
done for civil rights but did not 
succeed in doing so, He did a 
beautiful job of ducking the is- 
sué.- During ‘the interview Lesin- 


ski stated that certain s were 
Local 600 said the Local had heard) urgin i indi ni shes bee” aste| 3 


Aa 


Further that he! 


| 


‘terested in certain problems only 


h. of our readers 
are YET in drive. The circu- 
lation committee asks each of our 


to start a persona route. 

So let's get the su rolling in. 
Let’s sell papers to more friends 
and shop miates. 


mates 
om ee 
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Runaway Departments Factor 


In Huge Dodge Strike Vote. 


HAMTRAMCK.—Because Chry-| 


sler-Dodge workers have voted 95) 
percent to strike against speedup 
and an unjust layoff procedure, 
the Detroit News says the workers 
‘are the laziest in the country. 

Of course the labor-hating own- 
ers of the Detroit News owners 
omit any mention of 13,000 
Dodge-Chrysler workers now laid 
off after making over $100 million 
profit for the corporation in 1955. 

Chrysler, which likes to be 
known for its “Forward Look,” 
wants to conceal from people its 
vicious labor record, particularly 
at Dodge. Here are some high- 
lights of that record that caused 
the union to take a strike vote. 

Runaway shop and correspond- 


, 


moved to Indianapolis because the 
company will spend no money 
here to modernize but prefers to 
automate their workers by constant 
speedup and demands for super- 
human effort. 

The Press room work will also 
soon be moved to Ohio which 
means more Dodge workers will 
be displaced persons. Now Dodge 
Local 3 has workers with 2) or 
more years seniority walking the 
streets while new hires with a 
couple of years seniority are still 
working. 

Arnold Gillespie, alternate stew- 
ard in District 9, Dodge plant 
writing in this last week's issue of 
the’ union paper, calls for the 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay as 


ing loss of employment for Detroit 
workers: wireroom is lost because 
the operation has moved to War-) 


DEARBORN. — Some 4,500 
skilled workers among the 57,000) 
Ford Rouge employes here are 
wearing a two inch button tha 
says, “Skilled Workers, UAW-CI1O, 
Demand 10 percent Wage Increase 
Now.” 


Ford Local 600 Executive 
Board, whose members mainly rep- 
resent production‘ workers, unani- 
mously yoted’at their last meeting 
to back the 10 percent wage in- 
crease demand, Also they propos- 


he thought it was possible to pass 
and. establish laws on civil rights. 
His answer ‘to this question was 
that he didn’t think it was pos- 
sible to establish such laws. He 


gressmen Powell and Diggs should 
not fight for these laws; that it 
should be the white Congressmen 
or Senators. He also stated that 
he wasn't interested in Fair Em- 
ployment Legislation but was in- 


and that he was not a politician. 
“Before the committee left Con- 
gressman Lesinski, delegate John- 
nie B. Jonés stated that votes were 
counted as votes regardless of the 
color of the -skin and that as an 


ren, O. Dodge Foundry work has’ workers. 
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Local 600 Bucks Skilled in 
10% Drive Despite IEB Nix 


was also of the opinion that Con-} 


one way to alleviate the situation 
facing 13,000 unemployed Dodge 


— | 


ed that shift meetings of alk skill- 
ed representatives in the plant be 
called to endorse.. the demand. 
They voted to ask UAW president 
Walter Reuther to call a meeting 
of officers plant wide. to discuss 
wage inequities in the Ford Rouge 
plant. | 

A one day open air mass meet- 
ing is planned in April by: the 
skilled workers, it was learned.-No 
date has yet been set. 

The skilled workers point to the 
all-time-high profit of the -captive 
— — in 1955 as evidence 
that eliminating wage inequities is 
not going to bankrupt them. 

GM cleared over $1 billién in 
mart after taxes, Ford $320 mil- 
ion and Chrysler $100 million. 

Meanwhile the International 


for 


was not having much success, as 
the thousands of buttons on shirts 
of workers in plants reveals. There 
are 75,000 tool and die and main- 
tenance workers involved, besides 
the many hundreds of thousand of 
production workers who would 
mount their own demands if skill- 
ed won theirs. 


ithe 
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XCIUSIVE 
Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


What. Khrushchev REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


IT LOOKS like the blizzard of 1956 did more damage than 
has so far been-reported. At least we hope it was just the blizzard’s 


fault. 


New York’s drive for Worker-Daily Worker circulation stopped 


dead last week. Yirtually no subscriptions came in. Result? New 
Yorkers face a rough battle to reach their goals of 6,500 Worker subs 
and 1200 for the Daily Worker by April 7th. 

The drive is scheduled to wind up that day with a conference 
of Worker boosters, which will review the- campaign and plan the 


next steps in advancing circulation.” 


Total number of Worker subs received for the entire state was 
58. This contrasts with the weekly average of more than 400 re- 
ceived during the campaign, and the 600 weekly needed to com- 
plete. Same with the Daily Worker. Brooklyn and Bronx turned 


in not one sub, Queens just about 4, upstate nothing. 


Only Man- 


hattanites showed the slightest sign of life. 
Meanwhile, the Circulation Department is receiving, in grow- 
ing numbers, letters revealing a widening interest in our paper. 


- Typical is this one. 


“{ve often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes to the truth, in most things there is just no 


(Continued on Page 13) 


They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery Marching Song 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
‘MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Sitting in the well of the cir- 
cuit court here where the 
trial of 90 Negroes charged 


with “conspiracy to boycott” 

local buses, one witnesses a sym- 
bolism that is striking. Nearly 
300 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a -placid black sea 
lapping at a few small insecure 
white islands, 

Circuit - solicitor William F. 
Thetford, and his staff of two 
assistants,- have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is determined to mainiain 
segregation as a way of life. The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingerprinted and 
arraigned. And now the state 
is seeking to prove that the Ne- 


"Gandhi's Tradition 


. 


And Montgomery 


Boycott Movement 
By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


a 


—See Page 6 
J 


gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomerys Negro ministers, 
have committed a crime by pro- 
testing the segregation plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


Mrs. Rosa Parks and Rev. King figures i in trial 


served’ for white remained va- 


cant, 


The 90 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Eugene W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge has 
granted the defendants the 
right to be tried separately. The 
judge is genial enough, going out 
of his way at times to show spe- 
cial courtesy to the battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 
der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 
Birmingham. But he cannot es- 


—- 


———— --—- 


inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 


Case ot 
Dulles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 
—See Page 3 


. 
Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 
Gas Steal 
é a —See Page 7 
A Novelist Looks 


At the Painter’s Art 


By HOWARD FAST 
—See Page 8 


+ 
The Economic Curve 


Levels Off 
—See Page 2 


W estinghouse” 


Settles ! 
—See Page 2 


* 
‘Who's Your 
| Ballplayer 
OF the Decade? 


Sore 12 


: Des Moines? 


Assignment: USA 


Why Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR,” Fred Allen 
said not long ago, 
ting more mediocre every 
day.” Because Allen was so 


much more than mediocre, 


I mourn his un- 

timely’ death. 

Like all humor- 

ists and satir- 

ists worth their 

salt, he struck 

me as a man 

with an earthy 

savvy, an ear 

close to the 

4% ground for true 

=== satire and gen- 

uine comedy require an under- 

standing of life and a sagely criti- 

cal attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I — that ° on of every 
man who could make ple 
laugh, all those the sale ad- 
mire and love, from the great- 
est of all today, Charlie Chap. 
lin, through the hyve cher that 
includes Will om bg Rin 
ner, Dorothy Parker, the Ficsced 
invaders from Mexico and France, 


Cantinflas and Marcel Marceau, } 


Sid Caesar and the others. 


It is humor to say, tia, that. 


“is get- . 


and it was true in-our land bis | 


the days of Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
Finley Dunne and his Mr. Dool- 
ey, up through, in his way, Fred 


Allen. 
* 


A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was much in his programs that 


rubbed me the wron way—the 
dialect he used in Allen's Alley, 


Bai BES, ty Se a“ en ae er 
tt , : . = . ' , ‘ F 
BRB AL 4 @ Bee aa: 
* » “ Gea 
oes as 
. 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt. that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and the oppressed of the na- 
tion. 

It would have been hard. for 
him to do so, though it has been 
done. Born John Florence Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder, he had: worked in a fac- 
tory where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco. to’ keep the 
stuff out-of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a textile 
plant would remember that. And 
the youngster who came out of 
workingclass Boston, possessed 
of a drive for some kind of 


knowledge, would rhy ag the. 


Boston Public Library tor which 
his father bound the books. 
Once, as a kid, he encountered a 
= on juggling and he was 


He began as a juggler in 


vaudeville, interspersing his act 
with dry nasal comments on the ” 
passing scene. After a while the - 


man who billed himself as “The 
World’s Worst Juggler” became 
known for his searing wit which 
won the affectionate attention of 
ration in America. 

~ He went on to become about 
the hessiad figure on radio 
whose character Senator Clag- 
horn, the neanderthal from Mis- 

~ household 


cape the newness of this ex- 
perience. For represented by the 
90 defendants in court is just 
about every Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery's 
50,000 Negroes are on trial here. 


* 

SOLICITOR Thetford, more 
than any other Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in the prisoners dock as_ first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Assdciation, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-year-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off’ the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association organized en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 


in furthering the movement. 


Thetford has delved into the 
Improvement Association's rec- 
ords, using some of the group's 
officers as state’ $ witnesses. Each 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WALKING ISA 
CRIME IN ALABAMAI 


THE WORK 


Page 2 


By ROB F. HALL 
WRITERS on_ national 


L. Stokes, as one of the best informed, most o 
of the voters. In 1948, they recall, 


tion he made after weeks of at- 
_ tending whistle-stop meetings with 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper -of the people. 

On the eve of the Minnesota 
primaries last week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win {although all the “ex- 
perts” including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson), 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
issues at stake in the voting. 

“The memory that stands out,” 
said Stokes after accompanying the 
candidates for ten days of cam- 
paigning through the state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sat 
in the audiences of the two candi- 
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he alone predicted Harry 
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Vg forthright denunciation 


special regard for their colleague, Thomas 
amet and most sensitive to the moods 


with the 
and cal 

the USSR for a 15 percent cut in 
the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income families. : 


Truman's election, a predic-| 


’s need for peace 


The differences between Kefau- 
ver and Stevenson on the civil 
ts issue were ing and lo- 
efauver s 
n of the 
Southern terror and his full sup- 
port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court school decision was an im- 
portant factor in his victory. 

Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, in whith northern’ 


cal observers say that 


dates, in town and village halls, Democrats who kowtowed to 
in high schoel auditoriums, occa- KEFAUVER Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 
sionally in theatres. . .. But al- | ly lambasted. 

ways the people—that got to be cilqnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum-| Although Stevenson’s name was 
the story. The people in these phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman.'not mentioned, the article was in 
community gathering places— Stevenson and his aides were effect an attack on his “modera-| 


weathered men in overalls, women quick to seize upen the alibi that'tion” and supported Kefauver's 


spruced up prettily for the day, Republicans had crossed over the ‘more militant stand. 
it was said, re- 


some of the younger ones with jine and, voting in the Democratic! This article, 
babies in their laps. . . . Never has pelaiery, had ne their ballots for flected the real sentiments of Mm- 
this reporter seen such closely at- the “weaker” Democrat —to em- nesota labor and explains why so 
tentive audiences as these people },,:rass_ the Democratic national ™a2y union members voted for; 
who had taken the trouble to come 4:16 And while there is evidence! fauver despite the endorsement 


te these political meetings, and. Cop attempted to ve aaah of Stevenson by the state leader- 
some from far away. . . .Thi , 


sage “ianach " , this maneuver, the fact is that 
server is. willing nae? accept wha 500,000 Minnesotans voted in the 
primary, compared to 


ip. 

| The Kefauver sweep was also 
a —r to _ be Pee 
; man clique or t -F.L. party: 

SF As ” 192. No one can which had attempted to avant 
“maneuver” a half million voters. Stevenson upon the rank and file 
THE TRUTH, as reported to of the party despite Stevenson's 
work.” . this paper by our Minneapolis cor-' wishy-washy = on basic is- 
AT AN EARLY hour Wednes- "espondent, is that hundreds of sues. The clique even went so) 
day, after the votes in the Min- thousands of Minnesota farmers far as to call on the carpet ~~ 
nesota primaries had been taby- Who voted Republican in 1952 in Coya Knutson, Minnesotas only 
lated, the nation learned how that the hope that Eisenhower would woman member of Congress, a 
interest and concern of the Minne- solve their problems, have in their supporter of Kefauver, and threat- 
sota voters had been expressed. disillusion with Ike’s farm program,'en her with “political extinction 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennes- cut their ties with the GOP. unless she switched to Stevenson. 


see had overwhelmingly defeated! Whatever the effect of this on 
Adlai Stevenson. Late returns the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it 
showed Kefauver polled 234,551 has even more far reaching signifi- 
votes to Stevenson’s 179,452, which cance of the national Democrat-vs.- 
gave him all but two of Minnesota's Republican race in November. In} + the case, Meliiier dees te 
30 cielegate votes at the Democrat- brief, if Minnesota is an example ss. cents result arantee smooth 
ic‘ national convention in Chicago. of what is happening in other agri-| ailin : for cakceess hopes re 
Less than 200,000 voted in the cultural states, the farm vote is the ae The convention 
Republican poll, compared to 500,- shifting rapidly away from the Re-|;, many months off and other jm- 
000 in the Democratic primary. publicans. nt primaries are scheduled in 
Although Eisenhower was unop-' WITHIN the Democratic Party,' the coming weeks. 
posed in the GOP column, the fact however, the ehief meaning of the | What the Minnesota primaries 
that the Democratic votes so far Minnesota vote was a sharp and demonstrate, however, is that the 
exceeded the Republican, was be- biting rebuke to Stevenson's theme  yoters have given some ‘serious 
lieved significant. of gradualism and moderation. It thinking to the issues. They know} 
Stevenson, hitherto the front- also constituted a rejection of his their needs and they are measur- 
runing Democratic aspirant was evasive position on peace which so ing candidates and parties by this, 
achnittedly disappointed at his often added up to a demand for, yardstick. No candidate can get; 
ane Not only had he com-\more arms and a “stronger” atti-|their support unless he apparently | 
paigned personally for eleven days tude towards the Soviet Union. measures up. And if labor wants, 
throughout the state; he also had; Kefauver had a more clear-cut;the Democrats to win, it must; 
the endorsement and support of the position on aid te the farmers than 


and government—as, indeed, a 
splendid showing of democracy at 


| SOME political writers are sug- 
‘gesting that the Minnesota defeat 
has doomed Stevenson's chances 
for the nomination. But this is 


) take steps to guarantee that the | 
top leadership of the Minnesota'did Stevenson and he especially ;party’s candidates and the party's; 
Democratic-Farmer Labor party, demanded help for the inal tones program actually conform to the 
the so-called Humphrey-Freeman’ ers. Kefauver identified himself people’s needs. 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


estingnouse Jetties: 
By GEORGE MORRIS ae 
Striking members of the International Union of Electrical Workers + AE ee 
out of 157 days, 


to return to the plants undcr terms providing substantial gains, after a w 
the longest major walkout'since the long mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 UE 
strikers the walkout may stretch as! ~~~ ° 

long as another week until called AFL-CIO strikers received. | by the advent of the Eisenhower 
to work or until local ratification An indication of the solidarity; administration to power. | 
meetings arrange for the solid spirit the strike has generated in | The strike was the most bitterly- 
magn back to work. its more than five months was the fought of the many tough and 


The “United Electrical Radio| f.521 of TUE. Local 456 white long struggles that followed the 
and Machine Workers, with 11,-'cojlar members at the Jersey City! advent of the “Cadillac cabinet” 
000 workers in 10 of the struck; plant to return to’ work until the, to despite the most, 
plants; must still late a settle-| stil picketing members of UE, Lo rts by. 
ment. The majority of the UE cal 456 of the 850 | 
workers, including 6,000-member} workers of the plant. two lo- 
Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa.,'cals have been cooperating closely 
plant have come out some days throughout the strike. 

"ally ek aggre aa & + : 
, like other striking UE| THE STRIKE was among the 
have received the t since the wave 

ty 
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against many fines and convictions 
are pending. 


THE INDEX of indus- 
trial production, after hit- 
ting an all-time peak of 144 
in December, fell to 143 in 


January and February. Is 
op edge Sea ay Po 


in a continuing boom? 

The last. is most likely. But 
do not throw your hats in the 
air. 

At the start of 1956 there 
were major economic _ cross- 
currents. A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level appoeeed inevitable. A de- 
cline in housing construction was 
already underway. A 
slow-up to work off inventories 
built up over a year’s span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 

On the other hand, business 
capital investment was still 
strongly rising, and | seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in 1956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop oe Bes from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories, (See our 
March and April 
Notes). 


The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 percent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 
ward in February, and may con- 
tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 
cerns report they expect to spend 
22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction contacts are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 


Economic 


: make a spring slow-up to work 


off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 

* 

IN THE PRESENT balance, 
the upward current seems to 
show more strength than _ the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline. But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 

During. 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 
terms, the big three auto credit 
companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice’as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
were sold. And during the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 
siderably fewer cars sold, they 
advanced 10 to 13 percent more 
credit than in the same period 
of 1955. 


Government agencies have 
adopted several measures to 
stimulate housing loans. During 
the first ten weeks of 1956 New | 


ficent to get much production. 

The company obtained anti- 
picketing injunctions, local police 
aid, and hired strike-breaking 
guards everywhere. At - several; 


A moderate dip? Or a mere lull © 


plants, company stooges collected 
signatures for “decertification pe- 
titions. But the efforts flopped 


everywhere. At Columbus, one| 


striker was killed during an attack 
of police and deputies upon a: 
picket demonstration, and 93 were 
arrested. Strike arrests nationally) 
run into the hundreds. Appeals, 


* 


THE STRIKE lasted some two 
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prices have 


reflecting an inflation- 


oil, machinery, building: materi- 
als—rose with unusual rapidity 
for a period of peace during 1955 


‘and continue to do so. There has 


been no com 
rise (except when price controls 
were lifted after World War II) - 
since 1987. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession. The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor .dips to “read- 
just’ and: ward off major crises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they. are not getting it. 

Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills, the oil ven- 
ture millions gushing for the 
wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
through the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax - law. 
And the millionaires will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. 

But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car ion in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 

* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous book written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. III of 
Marx's Capital: “Unraveling the 


le peacetime 


_Internal Contradictions of the 


Law’: profits and industrial ex- 
pansion limited only by the abili- 
ty to intensify the exploitation of 
these gains limited by something 
totally different, growing dis- 
proportions in the economy and. 


the ing power of the 
population, which is 


“further- 


enlarged scale.” And along ‘with 
this “concentration of means of 
production in a few hands.” 
This contradictory. develop- 
ment must periodically erupt in 
crises. The enormously magnified 
credit stimuli, the $40 billion 
vearly “national security” -cush- 
ion, were unknown in Marx’ 
time. They affect the timing of 
crises. They permit the contra- 
dictions to build up to an un- 
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| Laber in = in New w York | 


By Herbert Signer ————— 
aiiiSeine Libis Spiers ae sein «i 
Drive to Organize | s ince | 

‘ORGANIZING NOTES: In 


won 
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i Saturday, March 24 : 
On oS nee eg (2) ne 4! 
eres 
| Movie: x One of & ar. Is 
vomnae Worlds (2) 2 
Basketball: Natl. Tournament Final. 
“2% Ano on 8 3 p.m. 


ters: 5 | 
t O'Clock Walk (Eng- “ae 
Cocdasnn Story, Capitol 


Movie: 
lish) (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Ee 56—edueation series (4) Lady illers (English) Sutton 
Diaboliqne (French) Fine Arts 
me Ball (2) 6:30> Ugetsu (Japanese) & 3 Forbidden 
‘Fred Astaire Dance Studio (13); Stories (Malian), 72nd Playhouse | 
| Wages ef Fear (Freneh( 8th St. 


6:45 
Foreign Press Report (13) 6:30 Citizen Kane (revival) 55th St. 
Letters From My Windfall 


Big Surprise—quiz ‘) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason @)8 (French) Paris 


a company-fin- 
plan in a eee 


keeping- department. Victory re- 
sulted and the delegate is back 
on the job. 


The struggle is repdrted by 
the Hotel Trades Council paper, 
“Hotel,” as an example of the 
way grievances should be han- 
died, This emphasis on the in- 
volvement of the workers them- 


Detention. Winston’s trial is sched- 
‘uled for March 26 on the charge 
of “contempt of court.” 

Friends are urged to send birth- 
day greetings to Winston prior to 
the rally, a oi 

The rally and concert will take 
place at the New Terrace Garden, 
Boston Road and E. 180th St., the 


ed intention: of AFL-CIO to or- 
ganize the unorganized seems to 
be getting some attention. Big 
question mark is — when will 
Translux Nor- 


AFL-CIO tackle the big open 
shop Eastman-Kodak plant with 
some 30,000 workers? 


* 

THE LAUNDRY Workers 
Joint Board of New York (Amal- 
gamated Clothing Union) reports 
- organizing and signing up the 
N.Y. Wet Wash Laundry in 
Brooklyn, where “unbelievable 
conditions” prevailed, such as 
80-hour week and very. low 
wages. At times some workers 
had to remain in the plant over- 
night because of long hours ia 
order to be at work on time next 
morning. 

Terms of the pact were not 
disclosed. The union says it is 
the “first dent” in the Brooklyn 
organizing drive where many 
open shop laundries have been 
flourishing. A 


LOCAL 475, United Electrical 
Workers, reports the organizing 
of Columbia Surgical workers 
after a two-week strike. One 
year. pact includes wage boosts 
up to 25 cents, a shop minimum 
of $1.15 and other standard. VE 
clauses. 

Compan 
ers who uke that Washington’s 
birthday be made a holiday set 
off strike. Low wages and sub- 
standard conditions at Columbia 
had long been a drag on other 
Local 475 workers on Long 
Island. | 

* 


A SHOP STRUGGLE: Firing 
of a maid's delegate at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel produced a job 
action led by the shop commit- 
tee with the of more 
eam 100° eS in he _house- 


i ote an CON SS 


s firing of two work- | 


ed 


selves in shop struggles was 
placed strongly at the conven- 
tion of Local 6, Hotel & Club 
Employes Union. 


* 


TEACHERS demonstrations 
at City Hall for substantial salary 


boosts Wednesday and Thursday 


set an example of mass action 
to the whole New York labor 
movement. Thousands of teach- 
ers who showed up for the 
separate rallies run Wednesday 
by the Teachers Guild (AFL- 
C1O), and Thursday by the un- 
affiliated Teachers Union and 
Grass Roots Committee, showed 
what could be done if only unity 
would be achieved in the future. 


The mass action by the various 
teachers’ groups at City Hall and 
earlier in Albany, stand in con- 
trast to the absence of such 
moves by state AFL-CIO during 
the current session of the Legis- 
lature just ended. 


Julia Algase, legislative direc- 
tor of the Hotel Trades Council, 
points out in the union paper 
that the absence of “strong and 
united AFL-CIO pressure” meant 
no state income tax reduction at 
this session. And, as is indicated 
this went for all issues in Albany. 


The Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union has an- 
nounced it will hold a mass lob- 
by on the minimum wage issue 
May 2 in Washington. Object is 
to win federal coverage for the 
nation’s millions of retail em- 
ployes. Goal is to bring . 1,000 
RWDSU members to Washing- 
ton, higher , than last year's im- 


pressive 650 total, 
* 


THE REPUBLIC STRIKE of 


Bronx. 


Smith Act Meeting 
At Carnegie Hall 


THE FIRST _major meeting 
in New York m many years 
against the Smith Act will take 
place this Wednesday evening, 
March 28, atCar negie Hall. 


Sponsored by the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, the 
meeting wilt hear J. Raymond 
Walsh, Corliss Lamont, W.E.B. 
DuBois, and Leonard Boudin on 
the Smith Act. 
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Deat Mom: 


Now that the big snow storm 
brought winter to an end and 


Spring is officially here, we're go- 


ing full speed ahead on 


our big 


plans for 


BOAT RIDE 


Point. 


up the beautiful Hudsen to Indian \ 
Did you tell that lady next door BS 


about it? She'll surely want te 
with the children. ‘ we 


Tickets will be on sale next 
— at the bookshops and our 


‘Aide. $2.20 
Children, $1.10 (5 to 12-years) 


ren 


under 5 years free 


12,000 aircraft workers on ee 
Island now goes into its sixth 
week, and at this writing, no 
settlement appears to be in sight. 
A six hour session with federal 
mediators Wednesday produced 
no progress and another confer- 
ence was scheduled for Friday. 


Striking Lodge 1987 of the 
Machinists is makiag strong ap- 
peals to the Long Island popula- 
tion for support to its demand 
for a 19 cent package. against 
the company's sole nickel offer. 
However, no organized united 
labor solidarity has been forth- 
coming as yet. This is in contrast 
to what happened last year when 
AFL-CIO united action took 
place aronud the issue of the 
mass layoffs at Republic which 
precipitated an unemployment 
crisis on the Island. 


. 


MACY NEGOTIATIONS are 
coming up against the April | 
contract expiratiion date. Local 
1-S,. Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union and the 


nation’s biggest department stere 
are far apart over wages, reduc- 


tion of hours, health, welfare and 


“ pensions, and a number ef com- 


pany propositions for revision of 
old pact. 
dls, union, after a special 
ting of five hundred shop 
pre , is now organizing “a 
full mobilization of manpower 
and resources” for possible strike 
action. Local 1-S has 8,000 mem- 
bers at Macy’s. ‘ 


A WAGE BOARD has been 
appointed by N.Y. Industrial 
Commissioner Isador Lubin for 
the retail industry and is expect- 
ed to start public hearings soon 
on state minimum wages. For- 


Perry Como (4) 8 

Stage Show (2) 8:30 

— (11) 9. Stanley Cup Play-| 
of : 

Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 

Spanish film (13) 9:30 

Gunsmoke (2) 10 

Gobel Show (4) 10 


Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Ken Murrays Where Were You 
(7) 10:30 

Featurama (5) 11 | 

Movie: Mr. Drake's Duck (4) 
11:15. Comedy. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr. 

Movie: Arch of Triumph with 
Bergman and Boyer (7) 11:15 
Movie: The Fighter (9) 11:30. 

Recommended 

TV 
Sunday, March 25 

Gospel Train (13) 9 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit 

ASPCA 
Passover Program (4) Noon 


| movie) (9) 1:30 


+Clark, who was a correspondent in 


Wonderama—variety for kids (5) 
| 12:30 
|Mevie: True Glory (1945 wartime 


Debate between Chairmen of Re- 
pubs and Dems (2) 2 - 

Face the Nation ¢2) 3 

Dr. Spock (4) 3 

Sunday News (2) 3:30 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Front Row Center (2) 4. Search 
For A Stranger 

Wide Wide World (4) 4. Foed is 
the subject : 

College Press Conferenee (7) 4:30 

Omnibus (2) 5. Universities 


lish) (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 p.m. 
Meet the Press )6 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 
‘You Asked For It (7) 7:30 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
Sunday Spectacular: Liebman of- 


Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30 


Movie: Eight O'Clock Walk (Eng-| . 


Fantasia (revival), 
mandie 

Crime and Punishment (French) 
Thalia. \With: Eternal Husband 

One Summer of Happiness (Swed- 
ish) and LaRonde (French) 
Heights 

Mr. Emmanuel (English Club Ci- 
nema. Sat. 8:30 and 10, 


THEATRE 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
Bus Stop,. Winter Garden 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 
Das Yankees, 46th St. Theatre 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Tiger at the Gates, Helen Hayes 
The Lark, Lengacre 


| Private Life ef Master Race, Open 


Stage 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 

Rosmersohlm, Provincetown Play- 
house 

Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

He Who Gets Slapped, Actors 
Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 


ee lS 


Swedish-Danish 
. inspired 
LOVESEAT 


PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 


YOU SAVE $105 
Usually would sell for $189,95 


fers Heaven Will Protect the 
Working Girl (4) 7:30. Bert 


lagher, Nancy Walker 
Ed Sullivan. (2) 8 
Trio (5) .8& Readings by. James 
Mason, Raymond Massey etc. 
Play: Ethel Merman in Reflected 


JOE CLARK TO SPEAK — 


AT BRIGHTON SUNDAY . 

Joseph Clark, foreign editor of 
The Worker, will speak on “The 
Press and the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party” in 


Lahr, Janet Blair, Helen Gal-: . 


Brighton Beach, Sunday night. 
the USSR for nearly three years, | 
Brighton Community Center, 3200 


will speak at 8:30 p.m. at the! 
Coney Island Ave. 74 


169 East 38 St., N. ¥. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3r@ Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


cen 
| Vector Laboratories 


| 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 
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By LOUIS MALINOW 

The primary contest in the Democratic Party between Irving 
L. Hodes and Dr. Frank L. Clayton, for the Congressional nomi- 
nation in the 12th District, is of real concern to the labor and peo- 
ples movement. 

Since 1948 this district, more than others in‘the state, has re- 
flected rising currents of liberalism. The valiant campaign of the 
late Katherine A. Van Orden, the Progressive Party candidate in 
1948, left its mark. Since that campaign both Republicans and 
Democrats have been forced to vie for labor and liberal votes. 

The Republican incumbent Robert W. Kean has played heavily 
on the liberal sentiment, and on some domestic issues such as social 
security and juvenile delinquency has mirrored the desires of the 
people. But he has ardently embraced Dulles “brink of war” posi- 
tion and has gone counter to the peace desires of his constitutents. 

In the Democratic Party the nomination of Martin Fox, both 
in the ’52 and 54 elections, reflected those libéral trends. The peace 
sentiments of the people and their revulsion towards McCarthyism 
were strongly accented in these campaigns. Many will remember 
the stand of Mr. Fox for a settlement ot the Korean War, before 
it was government policy. Although Fox lost both times, in 1954 
it was by the small margin of 7,000 votes. It is known that the 
Carey leadership in -Essex County sabotaged the campaign and 
refused’ to supply the necessary funds for an effective race, the 
Dudkin leadership in the 12th sat on its hands*and did little to 
mobilize the Democratic machine. The bulk.of the organized ac- 
tivity on behalf of Fox came from trade union leaders, rank and 
filers, and ADA liberals. 

In the current campaign the reactionary: leadership of the 
Essex organization once again showed its hand. Although retreat- 
ing from their original proposal for Congress . . . Councilman 
Samuel Cooper (of Un-American Committee notoriety) who led 
the fight for loyalty oaths among city employes, they refused to 
consider the candidacy of Dr. Clayton, an ADA liberal Democrat. 

Labor leadexs, liberal Democrats and ADA forces in the 12th, 
are reported incensed at being by-passed, and are prepared to 
challenge Hodes, the hand picked candidate of the machine in 
the April 17 primary. This is no small job since Hodes with some 
exceptions, will have support of the Democratic machine leaders. 

However, support of the Democratic Party goes far beyond 
that of the organization. The tens of thousands of trade union, 
Jewish and an increased number of Negro voters in this district 
can be rallied for a continuation of liberalism, and for the selec- 
tion of Jiberal candidates. 

This contest provides a rare opportunity for the merged: labor 
movement to enter one of its first major political battles in New 
Jersey on a unified basis. The thousands of teamsters, building 
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The Labor Digest, a 
in a leading editorial 
holding Constitutional 


Widespread actions all over the 
state, leading up to the March 28 
nationwide Prayer Day, have taken 
place in support of the heroic Ne- 
gro citizens of Montgomery, Ala. 
In Trenton and in Newark ... in 
Elizabeth and Passaic ... and all 
the way down to the Nation's Cap- 
itol. Jerseyans. have. acted: and 
spoken out in behalf of the 
battled Negro people of Montgo- 
mery bus boycott fame. 
The whole state is still talking 
about the Trenton NAACP meet- 
ing of 3,000 persons who heard 
Rey. Ralph Abernathy, one of the 
boycott et Nothing like it 
has ever before been seen in Tren- 
ton. 

Thousands of dollars in Trenton, 
Montclair, Princeton, Newark, 


to sink any d » ours 
a government of law and order.” 
Letters to the Passaic Herald 
News take a similar tack. The 
Newark News: and other 
the state carry letters to the editor 
along the same lines. 
to the Herald News: states: “The 
American Negro asks no favors. 
He wants only his heritage, the 
heritage of all Americans — the 


. 


ri 
pg Praebeenct 
NEWARK RALLY 

In Newark more than a dozen 
human relations agencies and or- 
ganizations are planning a county- 
wide mass rally on March 28- in 
support of minority groups in the 
South. Included are the NAACP, 
N. J. Council of Churches, Amer- 


collected to aid the legal battle of 
the 90 Negroes now on trial in 
Montgomery. The Urban League 
of Eastern Union County has call- 
ed on working people to donate 
one hours pay to support the boy- 
cott fight. The United Negro 
Council, meeting in Elizabeth, rep- 


all Americans to join in the March! AAUN, Urban League, Intergroup 


pers in} 


One letter 


t to life, liberty and the pursuit 


resenting 30 organizations, urged} ican Jewish Congress, YMHA, CIO, | 


wes 


“These delegates exercised their 
constitutional rights ; to- petition 


(a adlge 3 9 geo og 


‘on this fundamental. issue.” 
Hugh J. soe ie, Dem., 11 C 


“TI think the people here in Wash- 
ington are doing great harm in | 
coming to Washington making a 
lot of, noise about civil rights. I 
urge them all to go home and I 
will be unavailable te see them.” 
‘ = C. Auchincloss, Rep., 


MARTHA STONE TRIAL NEARS 


NEW HAVEN.—The Smith Act) the jury this weekend. By that time 
trial of Martha Stone Asher, state; the prosecution had conclusively 
chairman of the New Jersey Com-| proved only that°its entire case rest- 
munist Party,,and her seven co-/| ed on the testimony of paid inform- 
defendants, was expected to reach'ers, and that the so-called “under- 


Shop T. 


END IN CONN. 


ground” activities of the defen- 
ants were the result of ‘constant 
FBI surveillance, and had noth- 
ing to do with any “conspiracy” to 
commit unlawful acts. 

An official FBI report admitted 
that the defendants were under 
surveillance by J. Edgar Hoover's 
snoopers innumerab times. 
Martha Stone, for example, was 
spied upon no less than 60 times 


SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS FSF FSF SSS eRe B eee eww 
MEANY GETS AWARD proposed sales taxes on cigarettes 
Automation and “right to work" | and soda pop, and proposed instead 
laws are two forces threatening! a four point program to raise need- 
our economy, George Meany, AFL-| ed funds for school construction. 
CIO president, told 400 persons; The union body called for a’ corp- 
gathered for the 16th annual Green| orate net profits tax, increased in- 
and White dinner of the School | 
of Business Administration of St.| tax or a gift tax in order to put 
Peter's College, Jersey City. the burden where it belongs—on 
“We've got to find a way to) those best able‘to pay. 
harness these machines for the MINIMUM WAGE 


benefit of the United States as a 
| Public hearings on the proposed 
$1 an hour minimum wage for wo- 


; 


heritance taxes, a stock transfer 


in a three-year period, although 
she was not charged with violation 
of any laws at the time. Sid Taylor, 
Connecticut CP chairman, was 
spied on 36 times according to 
FBI's official admission. 

The_rights.of Negro. citizers in- 
the South were violated with‘ im- 
punity—with no FBI counter meas- 
ures—while Hoover's hoes... 
as Many as six at one time... 
with cars, two way radios, cameras 
and binoculars followed Miss Stone 
and other defendants. 


An outstanding feature of the 


whole” said the union leader re-' 
men and minors are being held. 


trades, clectrical and other workers mobilized through their unions 
would ‘qualitatively improve the chances of securing a liberal can- 
didate. And even if this objective is not achieved the interest and 
momentum created by the labor movement on issues would carry 
over and influence the general election. 

The over-fiding aateees in the present primary struggle is 
the absence of clearly defined issues. Neither of the Democrats 
have attacked Kean’s “brink of war” position. On the key issue of 
civil rights not a single public statement has come forth. Similarly 
on such issues as repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, a tout-power con- 
ference to settle the Middle East crisis, and on a host of others the 
candidates have not spoken. The way for labor and liberals to win 
the primary struggle is to transform it from a strictly inner-party 
affair to one involving the masses of people in the 12th C.D. In- 
terest and activity in the campaign will come about only on the 
basis of issues . . . not merely party label. 


Charge Anti-Semitism 
By Monmouth Officers 


LONG BEACH.—New evidence, Both men issued a statement on 
charging that many employes sus- the new are by ADL. They 


“security” : isaid: “We are happy and most in- 
peony tele 4 eaten = terested to see that B'nai Brith 
lets wlcthens af intl Bemitite ws . . « have come to the conclusion 
and simple,” was made te Mh that our suspicions were well 


‘ ' founded.” 
Ye Ach 2" ae gammy League They called for clearance and 


reinstatement for the eight persons 
The new evidence, in the form' who were ultimately fired as a 


of an affidavit and a transcript of! | 
ao 2éleation tebeed tn ES. te Nhe ane McCarthyite anti- 


official and a Ft. Monmouth secur- 

ity officer, was sent to FBI Direet- iter Oy Fyeety E. Sonn, 
or J. Edgar Hoover and Army Sec- 
retary Wilber Brucker. — - 

The Ft. Monmouth probe 

led by Senator. McCarthy. Thirty- 
> | were 7 —most 
oO m Jewish, wo attorneys 
who represented a number of 
those su , Harry Green, 
Little Silver, and Ira J. Katchen,} 
Long Beach, charged that anti- 


. 


Hoover and Brucker said; “In the 
sworn statement, our representa- 
tive sets forth the confession made 
ito him which reveals the prejudice 
of this security officer, and | 
attests to the prejudice har 
by this man’s superior, 
a key figure in the 
ure at Ft. 


_ 


chairman of the ADL, sent to)- 


further} 


ferring to automation.” That way 
won't be found among. those who 

. | Last week in Newark 19 persons 
should be hampered, shackled and|'Spoke in favor and 17 against. 


trial was the testimony of Doxey 
Wilkerson, Negro Marxist educa- 
tor, who testified as an @xpert wit- 


feel that the labor movement 
finally destroyed through the use| Hearings were scheduled for Tren- 
of the right to work laws.” ton and Camden last week. Those 


POOR MONOPOLIES unable to attend any of the hear- 
Pity the poor monopolies. Cur-| 88% have urtil April 2 to submit 
tiss-Wright Corp., manufacturer of briefs. CIO head P aul Krebs told 
airplane engines and_ electronic the Newark hearing: “No employer 
parts announced their net income S mes 
or 1955—over 35 million dollars. | Petsons in his Service .,. at a total 
This was nearly $16,000,000 more! Wage less required to support them 
than 1954. Congoleum - Nairn, | €conomic minimum decency. 


Kearny, reports a 35 percent in-| yi 
Say U. S. Violates 


crease in net income over 1954. 
And Prudential Insurance Com- : | ‘ 
Austria Neutrality 
MOSCOW, March 20. — The 


pany had its best year in history 
Communist Party newspaper Prav- 


in 1956. Sales totaled more than 
six billions—744 millions greater 

da today accused the U. S. of vio- 
lating the neutrality of Austria. 


than 1953’s high mark. 
A Vienna datelined dispatch al- 


PRU AGENTS VOTE STRIKE 
While the giant Prudential was. 
vege many uniformed American 
soldiers were passing through Aus- 


making public record anne 
profits, its ageuts, in 35 states an 

tria as well as others dressed in 
civilian clothes. 


the District of Columbia, were tak- 
It said this indicated that the 


ing strike votes. Nearly 1,300 Jer- 
sey members of the AFL-CIO In- 

West “still considers neutral Aus- 
trian territory as the corridor be- 


'Surance Agents Union _ balloted 
three to one to strike. Negotiations, 
‘tween West German and Italian 
‘NATO bases.” 


on for six weeks, have been pro- 

gressing poorly. No strike date has 

ahr nd ge ype o @ yc wd Pravda also complained that the 

Wednesda Be. ny or “@S"| “Crusade for Freedom”—an Amer- 

CIO HITS § ALES TAX. ONE P-M. | ican organization — was active in 
The State CIO has denounced | a"y ree, OS a eee. + 1%, 


—— groups which aa ae 
ing of restoring capitalism in the 
WHAT'S ‘ON : sensi’ democracies.” 
_ Jean Murai and Her Troupe—| It said the U. S. had far too 
“Around the g | many consulates in Austria for nor- 
and Danée.” mal consular activities. 
8:45 p.m., — sans: «EE 

\Delay Milk Debate 


2 


House leaders. decided today to 
put off until tomorrow an ex- 


‘has the moral right . . . to have' 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—| 


ness for the defense. Wilkerson 
riddled the prosecution's. efforts to 
picture the Communist Party as a 
conspiracy. He declared that-“clan- 
destine activity thwarts Powe Com- 
munist Party’s political objectives,” 
‘and when Communists are forced 
to take counter measures to protect 
workers against FBI snoopers, “this 
‘situation is not of their making 
or desire.” 

The calm, scholarly, dignified 
Negro Marxist created a tremen- 
dous impression on the stand as he 
answered questions put to him by - 
the judge and government attor- 
neys. The court room sat in silent, 
respectful attention as Wilkerson 
explained the real Communist posi- 
tion on “force and violence” and 
ee ‘ im road to socialism in 
e U. S. 


a 


Testimony by Professor Emer- ae 


son, of the Yale Law School, and 
summations to the jury by defense 
and government lawyers, were 
scheduled before Judge Anderson’s 
charge sent the case to the sty 


Professor Emerson was to : 
‘on the “clear and present danger 
question. 


Sevocecocoosooesoossoosese 
Martha Stene 
Chairman N. J. Communist Party 
“Report on the 20th 
Congress” 
FRIDAY, MARCH 30 
8:30 P.M. 
516 Clinton Ave., Newark 
: Admission Free" 
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Khrushchev 


. | % 

‘XCIUSIVE 

Direct from Moscow—a Dispatch 
By Sam Russell—on 


REALLY Said at the 
Closed Meeting of the 20th congress 
About the Role of Stalin 


SEE PAGE FOUR 


The Reader Who Disagrees 


We are extending our current 1956 -circulation campaign for 
11,000 Worker sdbscriptions and 2,700 for the Daily Worker, 
originally set to ‘wind up March 31, to April 15. A letter from an 
industrial town in Ohio is one reason why. The letter accompanied 


$5 for a $3.50 Worker sub plus $1.50 to the 


“Worker Fund.” 


Typical of several we've received in recent days, here is-what the 


 Jetter said: 


“I've often disagreed with things I've read in The Worker. 
But when it comes.to the truth, in most things there is just no 
comparing the other papers with yours. There is so much in it I 
could not get anywhere else. 

“Thanks for a courageous job well-done.” 

The point is that many in our land who don't share our views 
on everything, or maybe even on most things, would find our paper 
interesting, stimulating and profitable. We have got to get it te 


them. 


Looking back ait” our paper over the years, there are some 


things we do not agree with ourselves, and maybe cuss ourselves 
out for. having written. But on balance, we believe we can prove 
beyond the shadow of doubt that our view has been far cleser to 
fact, to the truth, than the commercial press. 

-Our problem is to give people a chance to know our paper, 
(Continued on Page 13) 


patters in 
Major Parties 


—See Page 2 


They Sing ‘Great Day’ As Trial Opens 


Montgomery Marching ‘Song 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Sitting in the well of the cir- 
cuit court here where the 
trial of 90 Negroes charged 
with “conspiracy to boycott" 


local buses, one witnesses a sym- 
bolism that is striking. Nearly 
300 black faces surround the 
well of the court giving the im- 
pression of a placid black sea 
lapping at’>a few small insecure 
white islands. 

Circuit solicitor Wilham F. 
Thetford, and his staff. of two 
assistants, have proper indict- 
ments from a grand jury which 
announced that the state of Ala- 
bama is determined to maintain 
segregation as a way of life. The 
90 Negroes have been properly 
photographed, fingerprinted and 
arraigned. And now the state 
is seeking to prove that the Ne- 


7 


Gandhi's Tradition 
And Montgomery 


Boycott Movement 
By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


—See Page 6 
. - 
gro leaders, including almost all 
Montgomery s Negro ministers, 
have committed a crime by pro- 
testing the segregation plan 
whereby Negroes were forced to 
stand on buses while seats “re- 


Mrs. Rosa Parks and Rev. King, figures in ‘trial 


served for white remained va- 
cant, 


The 90 defendants have left 
the decision up to Circuit Judge 
Eugene W. Carter, waiving a 
jury trial, and the judge has 
granted the defendants the 
right to be tried separately. The 


judge is genial enough, going out 


of his way at: times‘to show spe- 
cial courtesy ‘to the battery of 
eight Negro defense lawyers un- 


der Attorney Arthur Shores, of 


Birmingham. But he cannot es- 


inside THE WORKER 


The Strange 


Case of 


Dulles’ Sister 


(A Worker Exclusive) 
By MAX GORDON 


—See Page 3 


Sen. Goldwater, 
Defender of the 


Gas Steal 


~—See Page 7 


* 
A Novelist Looks 


At the Painter’s Art 
By HOWARD FAST 


—See Page 8 


The Economic Curve 


Levels Off 


—See Page 2 


W estinghouse 


Settles ! 


~See Page 2 


* 
Who’s Your 


Baliplayer 


Of the Decade? — 


—See Page 12 
* ge 


Des Moines’ 


First Labor Mayor 


See Page 7 


Assignment: USA 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
“HUMOR, Fred Allen 
said not long ago, “is get- 
ting more mediocre every 
day. Because Allen. was so 


much more than mediocre, 
I mourn his un- 
timely death. 

_ Like all humor- 

ists and satir- 

ists worth their 

salt, he struck 

me as a man 
with an earthy 
savvy, an ear 
ae} close to the 
Y ground for true 

, 7" satire and gen- 
uine Aa require an under- 
standing of life and a sagely criti- 
cal. attitude toward that in it 
which falls short. 

I think that is true of every 
man who could make ple 
laugh, all those the peop = 
mire and love, from the. 


est of all today, Charlie ‘eae 


lin, through the procession that 
includes Will Rogers, Ring Lard- 


and it was true in our land from 
the days of ‘Artemus Ward, Pe- 
troleum Nasby on, through Peter 
‘Finley Dunne and his Mr. Deol- 
ey, up through, in his way, Fred 
Allen. 

* 

A WORD or two about the 
departed humorist. Though there 
was much in his programs that 
rubbed me the wrong way—the 
dialect he used in pe Alley, 
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ner, Dorothy. Parker, blessed in- . 


vaders from Mexico and France, 
Cantinflas and. Marcel Marceau, 
Sid Caesar and the others. 

It is safe to say, I think, that 
no humorist, no satirist, could 


: ee 


Why Fred Allen Made Us Laugh 


Mrs. Nussbaum, Ajax Cassidy, 
Titus Moody and the others—I 
rarely felt that his jibe was a 
condecension toward the minor- 
ities and the oppressed of the na- 


tion. 


It would have been hard for 
him to.do so, though it has been 
done. Born John -Florence. Sulli- 
van, the son of an Irish book- 
binder. he had worked in a ‘fac- 
tory where the lint and felt so 
filled the air that he took to 
chewing tobacco to keep the 
stuff out of his mouth. Anybody 
who ever worked in a- textile 
plant would remember that: And 
the. youngster who came out of 
workin 
of a. drive for some kind of 
knowledge, would uent the 
Boston Public Library for which 
his father bound "the books. 
Once, as a kid, he encountered a 


off. 
He began as a juggler in 
veusertrn _eeeiperting is act 


with dry nasal 
ing scene. After a while the 


pass 
man who billed himself Be “The 
World’s Worst J sein wit hich 

known for his wit which 
won the affectionate t attention of 


Py Supet ‘3 it Me” See 
ea i, cae we 


j a ee 
eee ars * Ae Bsa vod > ast Sa + <aet 
ge ait Ae . ¥ ‘a 
seh tee eae 7 wie 


agen ge 8o preg 


book on juggling and -he» was 


comments on the 


cape the newness of this ex-— 
perience. For represented by the 
90 defendants. in court is just 
about every Negro in Montgom- 
ery; so, in a way, Montgomery $ 
50,000 Ne ~groes are on trial here, 


* 

SOLICITOR. Thetford, more 
than any other Montgomery of- 
ficial now has an inkling of what 
the defenders of segregation are 
up against in attacking this mass 
resistance movement pursued 
with the most fervid and gen- 
uine religious spirit this county 
has ever seen. Thetford has 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in the prisoner's dock as first 
witness. Rev. King is president 
of the Montgomery Improve- 
ment. Association, which has 
sponsored the three-and-a-half- 
month walking protest; and the 
solicitor has to prove that the 
brilliant 27-year-old minister did 
urge Negroes to stay off the 
busses and that the Improve- 
ment Association org en- 
ticements or practiced coercion 
in furthering the movement. 


Thetford has delved into the 


‘Improvement Association’s rec- 


ords, using some of the group's 
officers as state’s witnesses. Each 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WALKING ISA. 
CRIME IN ALABAMA! 
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€ bed canal 


tending whistle-stop meetings with 
the Democratic candidate and siz- 
ing up the temper of the people. 
On the eve of the Minnesota 
primaries last week Tom Stokes 
wrote that he didn’t know who 
would win (although all the “ex- 
nerts’ including the Gallup poll 
gave odds on Adlai Stevenson). 
But this he did know, said Stokes, 
the people were intensely inter- 
ested and concerned with the 
issues at stake in the voting. 
“The memory that stands out, 
said Stokes after accompanying the 
candidates for ten days of cam- 
paigning through the state, “is of 
the earnest-faced people who sa 
in the audiences of the two candi- 


-forthright denunciation 
Southern terror and his full sup- 


f , 
>» 4 7 
/ 


dates, in town and village halls, 


in high school auditoriums, occa- 
_ sionally in theatres. . . . But al- 
ways the people—that got to 
the story. The people in these 
community gathering places— 
weathered men in overalls, women 


spruced up prettily for the day, 


some of the younger ones with 
babies in their laps. . . . Never has 
this reporter seen such closely at- 
tentive audiences as these 


peo 
who had taken the trouble to come 


to these political meetings, and 
some from far away. . . .This ob- 


server is willing to accept what Democratic primary, 


he ee over iod_ of 1 100,000 in 1952. : 
ail ae eae “maneuver” a half million voters.!man clique of the D-F.L. party, 


days as a hopeful sign of inter 


and curiosity about public attairs 


and government—as, indeed, a 


splendid showing of democracy at this paper by our 


work.” 
o 


\Republicans had crossed over the 


Stevenson and his aides were| 


quick to seize upon the alibi that, 
line and, voting in the Democratic 
primary, had cast their ballots for 
the “weaker” Democrat — to em- | 
barrass the Democratic national’ 
ticket. And while there is evidence 
that GOP attempted to - execute 
this maneuver, the fact is that! 


No one can 


* 
THE 'FRUTH, as reported to 
Minneapolis cor- | 
respondent, is that hundreds of, 


‘thousands of Minnesota farmers Sues. 
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and called for an agreement with 
the USSR for a 15 percent cut in 
the arms budget, with lower taxes 
for low-income families. 


The differences between Kefau- 


ver and Stevenson on the civil 
rights issue were glaring and lo-; 


cal observers say that Kefauver’s 


of the 


port for enforcing the Supreme 
Court school decision was an im- 


portant factor in his victory. 


Perhaps decisive in labor circles, 
they say, was an authoritative ar- 
ticle in Minnesota Labor, official 
organ of the state CIO, by Rod- 
ney C. Jacobson, state CIO secre- 


tary-treasurer, in which nee 


Democrats who kowtowed to 
Southern Dixiecrats were eloquent- 
ly lambasted. 

Although Stevenson’s name was 


not mentioned, the article was in 
effect an attack on his “modera- 


\tion” and supported Kefauver's 


more militant stand. 

This article, it was said, re- 
flected the real sentiments of Min- 
nesota labor and explains why so 


many union members voted a 


| Kefauver despite the endorsement 


of Stevenson by the state leader- 


‘500,000 Minnesotans voted in the ship. | 
compared to| 


The Kefauver sweep was also 
a rebuke to the Humphrey-Free- 


which had attempted to imsose 
Stevenson upon the rank and file 
of the party despite Stevenson's 
wishy-washy position on basic is- 
The clique even went so 


AT AN EARLY hour Wednes-'who voted Republican in 1952 in'far as to call on the carpet Rep. 


day, after the votes in the Min- 
nesota primaries had been -tabu- 


lated, the nation learned how that. 


interest and concern of the Minne- 
sota voters had been expressed. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
led Adlai Stevenson 202.481 to 


56 percent to 44 percent. 
Sweeping the statewide vote, 
Kefauver won 12 at-large delegate 
votes. He led in six of the nine 
Congressional districts, giving him 
another 12 delegates. 
Minnesota's 30 delegate votes to 
the Democratic nationa) conven- 


to control more than six. 
Stevenson, hitherto to the front- 
running Democratic aspirant was 


admittedly disappointed at his’ often a 
com-|more arms and a “stronger” atti-| yardstick. 
,tude towards the Soviet Union. 
throughout the state; he also had] 


showing. Not only had he 
paigned personally for eleven days 


the endorsement and support of the 
Democratic-Farmer .Labor party, 
the so-called Humphrey-Freeman 
cilgnue led by Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Gov. Orville Freeman. 


has even more far reaching signifi- 
157,441 on returns from 2800 of;| cance of the national Democrat-vs.- 
the state’s 3800 precincts, that is,|Republean race in November. In 


of what is happening in other agri- 
cultural states, the farm vote is| 
‘shifting rapidly away from the Re- 


Thus of | 


the hope that Eisenhower would, 


solve their problems, have in their 
disillusion with Ike's farm program, 
cut their ties with the GOP, 


Whatever the effect of this -on 
the Kefauver-Stevenson rivalry it 


| 


brief, if Minnesota is an example’ 


- | 


publicans. | 
WITHIN the Democratic Party, 


however, the chief meaning of the; 
,Minnesota vote was a sharp and 
tion, Stevenson was not expected, biting rebuke to Stevenson’s theme demonstrate, however, is that the 


: 


of gradualism and moderation. It 
also constituted a rejection of his, 
evasive | a pee on peace which so 

ded up to a demand for 


Kefauver had a more clear-cut. 
position on aid to the farmers than 
did Stevenson and he especially 
demanded help for the fen yma 


ers. Kefauver identified himself | 
with the people's need for peace 


jsailing for Kafauver’s hopes for 


Coya Knutson, Minnesota's only 
woman member of Congress, a 
supporter of Kefauver, and threat-| 
en her with “political extinction” 


e last is most likely. But 
do not threw your hats in the 
air. 

At the start of 1956 there 
were major economic cross- 
currents. A drop in auto pro- 
duction from the excessive 1955 
level appeared inevitable. A de- 
cline in housing construction was 
already . underway. A general 
slow-up to work off inventories 
built up over a year’s span seem- 
ed likely for the spring. 


th 


: 


‘ 


ae 
= 


ber’ of for the first time in 

history, the bull market 

upward on heavy volume. 
* 


On the other hand, business ° "Y 


capital investment was. still 
strongly rising, and seemed 
likely to continue in this direc- 
tion in -I956. This promised to 
keep within moderate bounds the 
drop expected from autos, hous- 
ing and inventories. (See our 
March and April Economic 
Notes). 

The auto decline seems nearly 
ended, at about 15 pereent be- 
low last year’s level; production 
for the first two months averaged 
20 percent below last year. New 
housing starts turned slightly up- 
ward in February, and may con- 
tinue at least to hold their own 
as recent credit stimuli take hold. 
At the same time business con- 
cerns report they expect to spend 
22 percent more for plant and 
equipment than in 1955, and 
heavy construction -contacts ‘are 
up sharply. Rising price trends 
make a spring slow-up to work 
off inventories less likely. There 
are particular counter-trends but 
this is the main outlook. 

* 
IN THE PRESENT balance, 


the upward current seems to 


unless she switched to Stevenson. 
* 

SOME political writers are sug-| 
gesting that the Minnesota defeat 
has doomed Stevenson’s chances! 
for the nomination. But this is 
not the case. Neither does the 
Minnesota result guarantee smooth; 


the nomination. The convention 
is many months off and other im- 
portant primaries are scheduled in 
the coming weeks. 

What the Minnesota primaries 


voters have given some serious 
thinking to the issues. They know 
their needs and they are measur- 
ing’ candidates and parties by this 


No candidate ean get; 
their support unless he apparently ; 
measures up. And if labor wants, 
the Democrats to win, it must 


take steps to guarantee that the’ 


partys candidates and the party's) 


program actually conform to the 
people's needs. ; 


Substantial Gains After 157 Days 


Westinghouse Settles! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Striking members of the International Union of Electrical 
to return to the plants under terms providing substantial gains, after a walkout of 157 days, 
g mine strike of 1927-28. For many of the 44,000 IUE 


AFL-CIO strikers received. | 


the longest major walkout since the lon 


strikers the walkout may stretch. as 
long as another week until called 


to work or until local ratification 
meetings arrange for the solid 
march back to work. 


The United Electrical Radio 


and Machine Workers, with 11,- 
000 workers in 10 of the struck 
plants, must still negotiate a settle- 
ment, The majority of the UE 
workers, including 6,000-member 
Local 17 at the big Lester, Pa., 


plant have come out some days 


prior to the F agor IUE walkout. 
ey, like other striking UE 


v.urm generous solidarty the 


haye ,. gecejved, the same. 


Workers (AFL-CIO) began 


An indication of the solidarity) 
spirit the strike has generated in 


collar members at the Jersey City 
Fill picketing members of UE, Lo 
eting mem 0 , Lo- 
cal 456 of the 850 ction 
barra of the plant. T yr ce 
ca ve been ting close 
throughout the strike, ‘ : 


THE STRIKE was among 
most bitterly. 


of long and 


| the} S 
t'since the wave woug 
strikes provoked though .i 


the advent of the Eisenhower 
inistration to power. 


The strike was the most bitterly- 


b 


'|plants, company 


show more ) than the 
downward. That is why the lev- 
elling looks like a lull, instead 
of the immediate prelude to a sig- 
nificant decline, But this brighter 
election year prospect has been 
bought at a high price. Wall 
Street and its aides in govern- 
ment have turned the balance 
with a new and more dangerous 
burst of credit inflation. 

During 1955, despite govern- 
ment talk of tightening credit 
terms, the big three auto credit 
companies advanced $20 billion 
in loans, twice as much as in 
1950, when nearly as many cars 
were sold. And during the first 
two months of 1956, with con- 


| siderably fewer cars hold, they 


advanced 10 to 13 percent more 

credit than in the same period 

of 1955. 

Government agencies have 
several measures to 

stimulate ing leans. During 

the first ten of 1956 New 


ficent to get much uction. 
icent to get sono 


a 


products—metals, chemi 

oil, machinery, building materi- 
als—rose with unusual rapidity 
for a period of peace during 1955 
and continue to do so. There has 
been no comparable peacetime 
rise (except when price controls 
were lifted after World War II) 
since 1937. And that was still 
catching up with the crisis de- 
valuation of the dollar. Despite 
farm price weakness, rising in- 
dustrial prices are beginning to 
raise the cost of living. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adviser, talks 
of a nice balance between infla- 
tion and recession..The perman- 
ent prosperity school counts on 
occasional minor dips to “read- 
just” and ward off major rises. 
They certainly need a corrective 
now. But they are not getting it. 


Instead, they are getting a 
more hectic, more inflationary 
stage of the boom than last year. 
Production may rise very little, 
with light industry falling and 
inventories piling perilously high. 
But all the froth will be there, 
the fabulous profits rolling into 
giant corporate tills. the oil ven- 


_ture millions gushing for the 


wise money boys. The stock 
market will boil, while the big- 
time operators use it to drive 
the wide-open field of 
the 1954 Republican tax law. 
And the millionaires will offer 
thanks to Ike and Tricky Dick. _ 
But woe to the weaklings in 
this mnopoly heaven. General 
Motors was up to 58 percent of 
the total car production in the 
latest week's figures, with Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker in deep 
trouble again. Business failures 
are running at postwar peaks. 
The squeeze is tightening. 
* 


YOU CAN READ about it in 
a famous beok written 90 years 
ago—Chapter VX of Vol. III of 
Marx’s Capital: “Unraveling the 
Internal Contradictions of the - 
Law”: profits and industrial ex- 


icketing injunctions, local | popula 
pckeing nfuntins, al kee 


ards everywhere. At several 
7 stooges collected 
signatures for “decertification” pe- 
titions. But the efforts flopped 
everywhere. At Columbus, one 
striker was killed during an attack 
ice and deputies upon a 


enlarged scale.” And along with 

this “concentration of means of 

production in a few hands.” 
This contradi 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ley 


gat 


_ burgh, five Negroes are nominations for ee eee 


A Negro Steelworker, James Debow, has filed in the ‘Face 
the | against the machine-backed white incumbent, Representative ‘Leo 


J. Mc : | 
had labor support for his candidacy 


i 
! 


| 


ai 


— 
S 


Laughlin. 
the last election. Labor support for Debow has not yet been made 
fully clear. 

In tue First Legislative District four Negroes are running in 
the April 24 primaries for legislative nominations. 

On the Democratic side Matf-S. Anderson, who has tacit en- 
pe eng lr Ab se aay e rigs gen oe , a 
voung Negro Attorney, George Shields. The white incumbent— 
Daniel A. Verona—is also. in the field. Two candidates will be 
elected. | f 

In the GOP, two Negroes are 
Legislature: Mrs. Martha Moore, 
civic affairs, and Welch, a student and Liquor Store em- 
ploye, who is backed by the 5th Ward party chairman. Mrs. Moore 
is getting support from the 5th Ward Republican Committeeman. 

The third candidate on the ticket is a white resident of the 
4th Ward who has tacit endorsement of the machine. : 

The two Negro candidates are in the position of fighting it 
out for second place on the Republican. ticket. 

Steelworker Debow filing in the 5th Legislative District is a 
new element in Pittsburgh politics and reflects an upsurge for Ne- 


the convention. Indicative of the ; nig 
litica] infl f the! gro representation at the precinct level for committeemen. 
growth in political influence o : Early in March the Pits 


Ba BE burgh Courier quoted a “Coalition 
Pennsylvania labor movement dur-| gio, , . .” to the effect that Mrs. Sarah Kirk (vice-chairman-Sth 
ing the past few years was the fact Ward) is refusing to ize elected Negro men and women 
that—as. in previous instances—| district (precinct) leaders, and that she has slated white and colored 
candidates in opposition . . . to hold control of the ward.” 


Governor Leader chose to: address 

these representatives of the work- Observers ‘point out that some 18 Negroes who have filed are 
ers to explain his state policies and) expected to be challenged in the 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th 
and 14th districts of the ward by the entrenched leaders. 


to emphasize again the close ties 
between his administration and| ; 
the unions. Compensation and Occupational 
Convention delegates burst into| Disease laws and establishment of| 
frequent waves of applause as the| the State FEPC. 
Governor ripped into the anti- He warmed that the Republican- 
labor Republican Senate majority |Controlled Senate had “bottled up 
which had foisted’ the sales tax|Labor- proposed amendments to 
upon the people. the state Anti-Injunction Act. 
These would require both sides in 
a labor disoute to be heard in 


= likened his enforced signing 
of the bill to a “shotgun wedding, Sladek. willk:-tha tunity 
to each for cross-examination be- 


commenting that he did not “ex- 
fore an _ injunction could be 


ome either _— bride or groom to 
about it for very long.” ot 
re granted. . “labor organizations of Pennsyl- 
aptoncesr ay — ap agri As an example of Republican vania have within their power the 
ge ‘double-cross tactics, he pointed strength completely to change the 
ee as much out that while the Eisenhower Ad-| political picture of this state.” 
ot ent _. | ministration. has “endorsed equal! The candidacy on the Demo- 
So ° ae at" on with the job pay for women, that in the|cratic ticket of former Mayor 
a 7 tag gprs vania a new look’ State Senate has pickled a bill in Joseph S. Clark of Philadelphia for 
~ Se century, a better than| committee that would have re-| U. S. Senator received the unanim- 
iquired Pennsylvania employers to ous approval of the delegates, who 


EER 


Penn. Ci0 


(Continued from Page 16) 

tion the “pitched battles of the 
United Mine Workers in earlier 
days against the Coal and Iron 
Police sent in by Republican gov- 
emors. 

Increased union participation in 
the legislative and electoral fights 
was heavily’ stressed all through 


seeking nomination for the 
: ; active in the NAACP and 
Labor-Backed Democrats Face Jail 


For Favoring Westinghouse Strikers 


LESTER, Pa.—For refusing to swallow the .company’s cock- 
and-bull story about “riot and violence” on the picket line at the 
strike-bound Westinghouse plant here, officials of several municipal- 
ities in Delaware County may go to jail. 

This threat was flung by Delaware County Judge Henry Sweney 
last “week specifically to James DeCarlo of Clifton Heights, 
when DeCarlo decided to comply no longer with an order that re- 
quires him -to loan his police to the county sheriff for patrol duty 
at the Lester picket line. 

Sweney said that if DeCarlo persists in his refusal, “I will. be 
forced to issue a bench warrant for his arrest and sit as a sitting 
magistrate in this court.” 

The reason for balking the Judge’s order was stated most clearly 
by Councilman John Guinan, of East Landsdowne. ) 


“There is no riot,” he said; “This is only men fighting for their 
rights.” ) 

Other protests to the Judge’s order came from Joseph Helyeek, 
Democratic chairman of Upper Darby, and from officials at Ridley 
Township. 

In Prospect Park Borough, 30 residents formed a delegation 
and had an angry meeting with the councilman, telling them to 
follow the example of Clifton Heights, since there has been no 
“riot” at the Westinghouse plant. 


One member of the delegation—himself a Westinghouse striker 
—said after the meeting with the councilmen: “Let Judge Swene 
make his threats. Broadmeadows (the county jail) isn't bi oats 
to hold all of us who want to do something about t 
of Westinghouse ‘justice’ he’s dishing out.” 

@ © ° . 

THE MUNICIPAL officials who are rebelling against Judge 
Sweney’s order are Democrats who were elected in four anole 
here last November with the support of the Delaware County United 
Labor Committee. It was the first time in a hundred years that the 
McClure Republican machine—as reactionary and anti-labor as any 
in the country—had lest an election. 


pensation and the Unemployment 
. tion and Occupational 
Disease Acts, of laws’ regulating 
the labor of women and children, 
repeal of restrictions on picketing, 
and amelioration of the anti-injunc- 
tion act. 

The resolution on ogg: ac- 
tion was enthusiastically and un- 
animously adopted by the conven- 
tion. In connection with fhe dis- 
. cussion, Torquato declared that 

Oses 


nodding acquaintance with liberal 


principles, a familiarity with the le 


At that time, most political reporters didn’t dwell much on 
this political upset, for it appeared as if nothing had really changed. 
Four municipalities out of 48 in the county, with the other 44 
still in the McClure machines hands—not to mention all the county 
offices the machine controlled. What, they asked, could this little 
pipsquéak labor victory accomplish 

With these labor-backed municipal officials now speaking 
out in support of the Westinghouse strikers, it may well be said 


humanitarian legislation that is es- 
sential to progressive and respon- 
sible government,” he concluded, 
receiving a standing ovation from 
the delegates. 


State Secretary of Labor and 
Industry John R. Torquato the day 


carry out that principle. 

| State CO Council president 
iH Boyer, reporting on the 
legislative tasks facing the work- 
ers, declared that these were es- 
sentially the same as the program 
ado two years ago, which 
failed in the 1955 legislature be- 


accorded him a rousing reception 
when he pleaded for “putting our 
country back in the race for secial, 
economic and political justice, 
abroad as well as at home... to 
build a prosperous America for - 
tomorrow.” 


Boyer and Harry Block, incum- 


before had listed as the main| 
achievements of the Leader Ad- 
ministration passage of acts im- 
proving the Workmen's Compen-}tinued improvements in important 
sation and the Unemployment’ respects of the Workmen's Com- 


200 Turn Out in Philadelphia to 


PHILADELPHIA. — Two hun-|Pennsylvania Worker, introduced white unity throughout the nation 
dred men and women, Negro and, Thomas Nabried who acted as'to secure the constitutional rights 
white, enthusiastically greeted chairman. Aig wes ' nigger bey? gol bi £ $125 for th 
John Gates, Editor of the Daily' ono. onal gag. | m | 24 
| ) gainst the Negro people:benefit of the Pennsylvania Work- 
Worker and Worker, at the recep- : 


cause of Republican opposition. 
Some of the more. important 
points of this program are con- 


bent president and vice president 
respectively, were reelected. Ten 
vice - presidents representing the 
wd industries of the state were 


Greet Gates 


that this question has just begun to be answered. | 


Walter Reuther Denounces Arrests 


WALTER P. REUTHER, president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, wired Local 107 UE that his union “vigorously | 
protests” Westinghouse strikebreaking and that —* arrests 
and jailings by Westinghouse will all prove to be futile. 

Reuther’s message, in response to a communication from Local 
107, said in part: | 

“UAW has given ful! organizational and financial support to 
Westinghouse strikers. , 

“Westinghouse must and will inevitably learn that neither 
production or profits or peaceful labor relations.are won by injunc- 
tion, arrest, jailing or intimidation—all devices Westinghouse has 
futilely employed. 


Two Pennsylvania Congressmen Speak Up 
TWO PENNSYLVANIA U. S. representatives sent telegrams 


of support to the “Town Meeting” held recently in Chester by the 
Delaware County AFL-CIO to protest the jailing of 26 UE leaders. 

From Pittsburgh, Rep. Elmer Holland wired: “Jailing your 
leaders after five months of peaceful and orderly conduct on the 
picketline is a blow at the rights of all men and women who seek 
to defend their wages and living conditions from the greed of a 


— 
—_ 


in Alabama and called for Negro- -' er was reported. 


tion arranged in his honor at the, _ nee 
New Century Auditorium last Sat-; 
urday night under the auspices of; ) | 
the Pennsylvania edition of The : 
ee ae ata (Continued from Page 16) so that the Democrats will con- 
epresen tinue to support Leader's 
Freiheit, L’Unita, and Ukrainian, lican Senators particularly, let- peor ss sales tax. p Sent 
Daily News, presented the greet-! ters and resolutions of locals to © The fight for ae 
ings of those papers and told the newspapers, etc.). Rotel 1 ae \. 
about their struggles. Gates, who |. Governor Leader's determin- ment to the State Constitution 
ruthless corporation. & received an ovation when he rose) ation to reopen this tax stfug- should be renewed. Several 
The second congressman who spoke up was William J. Green, |" speak declared Png be gle affords the opportunity tO ich amendments are pending 
Philadelphia, as follows: “The workers have been discriminated |CPviction under ori the correct these ° - Re in the Legislature. It is a cer-, 
against for exercising their constitutional right to picket, and out- an the first Foley Square wm . | sentment agamst the “yes tainty that unless Labor brings 
raged public opinion demands that they be speedily restored to their world movement, t Meg A bound to spread far and S 
families and their unions.” gles of the Negro people in | and to sink deeper and deeper. 
Bue es : — — ne U.S. and of the colonial peo ® Senators from 15 of the 25 
: | of Asia and Africa, and the ght! odd - numbered districts which 
FACES DEPORTATION = =seunscodld aire 
| age 16) in Greece will be given 


ome tion are Republicans. AT 
The Daily Worker editor also). LEAST FOUR MUST BE 
shrift,” i 
Re 


pressure to bear for their pas- 
sage they -will continue frozen 
in committee. 


® The fight against the sales 
tax should be brought down to 
the union locals, to the Negro 
people’s organizations, to the 
progressives and liberals,—to all 
the elements in that popular co- 
alition which ensured Leader's. 


election and the sweeping R 


TS 


“short 
presentative Herman P. Eber- 


explained in simple language the, DEFEATED IN ORDER TO 
reasons for the changed evalua-' out the REPUBLICAN 
tions of certain tactics and situa- MAJORITY IN THE STATE 
, expressed by the recent So-) SENATE. This assumes reelec- 


G ee BS bale vie 63 bed ett a | numbered eas ponent 


2 would 


ing Re- 
worker to stay 


~ 


' 
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Pa. CIO Convention T 
Westinghouse Strike, 
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Support Gov. Leader's Pledge 
To Repeal Vicious Sales Tax 


An Editorial 


GOVERNOR LEADER'S an- 
nouncement that he will spend 
the rest of his term of office in 
trying to rid the state of the 
three percent sales tax -“mon- 
strosity’ (State Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Cohen’s character- 
ization) perpetrated on Penn- 
svivanians by the Republican 
Senate majority is welcome 
news. 

Leader condemned the tax 
as ‘a wrong tax, a regressive tax, 
A TAX TAILORED TO SERVE 
THE MONIED FEW AND 
THE AMPLY PRIVILEGED 
RATHER THAN THE BROAD 
NUMBERS OF PEOPLE. 

“It throws the whole burden 
of taxation on people of modest 
means. . . It deprives the wid- 
owed, the retired, the aged, the 
unemployed, the destitute, the 
injured, of a part of their des- 
perately needed funds. 

“Even though it places the 
tax burden where it hurts our 
people most, IT STILL FAILS 
TO RAISE ADEQUATE REV- 
ENUE FOR EVEN A MINI- 
MUM PROGRAM OF Fl- 
NANCING AND SERVICES.” 

The Governor's description of - 
the tax is accurate. However, 
the average worker's feelings 
when he is compelled to pay it 
every time he turns around 
would burn the paper on which 
this editorial is printed. 

Leader's declaration that he 

“had no way out except to sign 
the bill,” although he “felt in his 
heart that. it was wrong,” was 
based on the critical condition 
of state finances caused by the 
unscrupulous Republican saho- 
tage of the people’s welfare and 
desires. 

Virtually — the _whole legisla- 


‘committees — was threatened 


tive program of the new admin- 
istration—frozen for months in 
Republican - controlled Senate 


with continued obstruction. 
School districts and _ state-sub- 
sidized hospitals and higher in- 
stitutions of learning were in 
desperate financial straits. Alter- 
native tax plans offered by the 
Governor had been ruled out by 
the GOP Senate majority. 


and political action, which in- 
cludes the state legislative pro- 
gram. 

The three bi 
Pennsylvania Labor — the 
‘CIO, United Mineworkers and 


resented in this gathering of what 
Pittsburgh Mayor David L. Law- 
rence termed “a great demonstra- 
tion of union solidarity.” 

Some 1,200 delegates attended, 
representing about 700,000 mem- 
bers of unions former! 4 in the 
CIO. Merger of this CIO body 
with the AFL Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor was unanimously 
approved. A committee. of five 
from each group, appointed some 
time ago, will meet this spring to 
make the necessary arrangements. 
The new state body will represent 
over 1,200,000 trade unionists. 

David J. McDonald, president 
of the 1,200, 000-member United 
Steelworkers, spoke on segrega- 
tion. “We must eliminate 
threat to our American way to 
life,” he declared. In his opinion 


(Special to Posie Worker) | 
PITTSBURGH.—The 19th head Convention of the Pennsylvania CIO Council 


held here’ March 13-16 acted decisively on three of the bigges confronting 
workers of this state. These were: rome meat =e for the Westinghouse strikers, 


groupings _of| 
AFL- 


Railroad Brotherhoods—were rep-| 


t ‘issues the 


fair turned in $25,000 tothe strike 
. |fund of the big East - Pittsburgh 
TUE Local 601-- 

| The steel union, McDonald dis- 
‘tclosed, had contributed $50,000 
weekly from its national treasury, 
with the total to date reaching 
$750,000. USW locals had, he esti- 
matéd, donated an additional quar- 


ter million. 

tried every trick 
of the eto break this strike,” 
the steel union chief declared, em- 
phasizing that “not since the mid- 
dle 1920's has anything like this 
occurred. The résistance of the 
IUE members to .back-to-work 
movements and other devices tried 
by the company,” he warned, ‘are 
“ample notice to American indus- 
try that a great American ution 
can't be destroyed these days.” 


“the factories of America can be 
made classrooms of democracy. 

“We must wipe out the Mason- 
Dixon Line in American culture. 

. « The Supreme Court was right 
in its decision. It must be upheld, 
or God help our land,” he warned. 

McDonald also» delivered the 
key address on help to the West-| McDonald, as did the other Ja- - 
inghouse strikers. This appeal was bor. leaders, praised Governor 
made not directly to the conven-| Leader for his refusal to allow the 
tion but to a “labor unity” dinner} state police to be used to break 
at the Hotel William Penn. The) the strike, recalling im this connec- 


500 present at the $50 a plate al af-| 


PITTSBURGH. — Gus Santes, 


The chief organizers of this 
sabotage and ea were 
Republican Senate leaders M. 
Harvey Taylor, Czar of Dauph- 
in County, and Rowland B. Ma- 
hany, long-time Republican boss 
of. Mercer County. Both are top 
officials of the State Senate and 
spokesmen for the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
Chambers of Commerce. 

While Labor had from the 
beginning taken an all-out stand 
for legislation which “PLACED 
UPON ALL LEVELS OF OUR 
SOCIETY A FAIR SHARE OF 
THE TAX BURDEN BASED 
UPON ABILITY TO PAY,” 
Jack Kroll, national co-director 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education, pointed out 
at the Philadelphia LLPE cel- 
ebration last month that the un- 
ions had not given Leader “the 
support he was entitled to” 
this fight. 

Not only was the fight against 
the sales tax not adequately 
supported by the labor move- 
ment but there was another 
weakness. The struggle had not 


ion - locals, 
been mobilized for -effective 
demonstrative actions (visits of 
large delegations. to the Repub- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


in | 


69-year-old restaurant cook, who 
has lived’40 years in this country, 
faces imminent: danger of being 
‘forcibly deported back to Greece 
on the charge that he joined the 
American Communist Party as an 
alien. 

Of the three witnesses against 
him,.two were the notorious -hus- 
hand-and-wife team — J and 
Mary Mazzei. The Post-Gazette 
pointed out in an. editorial that 
Joseph Mazzei “has a criminal rec- 
ord and has for all practical pur- 
poses repudiated his earlier ved 
mony.” This testimony, the 
| summarized in another artic! ¢ 
‘the same edition, was that “Mazzei 
knew Santes well—or SO HE SAID 
on MARCH 17, 1954.” 

Mazzei ,had_ claimed 
known Santes for the whole period 
1943-1951. However, in a Federal 
court deposition here July 27—a 
year later “there was only a vague 
stirring in Mazzeis memory about’ all 


to have! 


a man named Santes.” The in- 
former “just simply remembered | 
having heard of the name.” 

The editorial stressed: that Jo- | 
seph Mazzei had pleaded guilty 
to morals charges (bastardy and, 
adultery—Ed.). In a later article 
the newspaper deciared that the 
stoolpigeon had “in several in- 
stances, - given - testimony under 
oath and later denied it.” The edi- 


torial stated Mazzei had in 1954) 


received $746 in witness fees and) 
allowances from the Government. 
Santes had been arrested in 
1953 but the membership in 
t\the Communist Party. was dated: 
long prior to that. The editorial 
inted out that the McCarran-_ 
alter Act—under which the Greek | 
worker is being~ prosecuted—was) 
not passed until 1952. Prior to that 
time it was not illegal for an alien | 
to jo the Comniunist Party. 
“A Pager pm on — 
ae rmits deportation an 
the terrible "consequences. that 
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Sick Pgh. Worker Faces Deportation Death 
On Testimony of Proven Liar for FBI 


go with it is not,” the Post-Gazette 
insists, “in keeping with that sec- 


| tion of our Constitution forbidding 


the passage of ex post facto laws— 
laws which make offenees of that 
which was innocent when done.” 
The paper calls-for amendment of 


the Act to ~ eae prosecutions on 
Is has twice 


tion Ap- 
peal the order 
or Santes’ deportation. At an “in- 
terrogation” here March 15 Santes’ 
attorney—Hymen Schlesinger—ask- 
ed postponement of the ies 
tion. 

He warned that Santes would be 
subject to physical persecution and 
possibly. death. in Greece as an 
alleged Communist... Section 243 
(h) of the Act permits a stay of 
execution of a deportation order if 
the alien would be subject to such 
persecution in the country to which 
exiled. 

Schlesinger brought out that 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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AN APPEAL 


160 SUBS NEEDED TO REACH FINAL GOAL 


ALL READERS ASKED TO JOIN 
SPECIAL EFFORT THIS WEEK 


WITH LAST. week's circulation 
results once again registering prac- 
tically no change— following the: 
big gains of the previous week—all 
eyes are being centered on the 
special ‘efforts planned for this 
weekend, Mareh 24-25. 

We want to urgently appeal to 
each and every reader—to all area 


o--- ee 


CIRCULATION SCOREBOARD—AS OF MARCH 18 


Area Worker 
South Philadelphia 

West Philadelphia 

4th CD 


Trade Union Committee _. 
Professional Committee __. 
Other areas (Combined) __ 80 


press committees—to all those who 
ave made possible the results 
achieved today: Set aside this week- 
end to help secure the remaining 
160 subscriptions that will put us 


circulation builders in the 4th CD: 


We know that you have it within 
your power to score the vgn 


your goal. Don't take a holiday 
this weekend! . Having assumed the 
responsibility for the largest single 
area goal in our campaign—one- 


over the top! 


We want te address ourselves: 


particularly to the following areas 
and groups: 
1—To the wonderful group of 


To 
Date 


DW 
Goal 
20 
40 
50 
10 
15 
15 


70 


Late 
18 
93 
15 

0) 


9 
12 
0 
: 2 
wwered APCS E RSG, 


Current 
Bundle 


; 


jthat with just a little 


third of the total goal—we are con- 
fident you will use this last period 
to come through. 


2—Attention! Professional Com- 


mittee: For the past 3 months of}. — 


we have heard 
Your modest 

could have 
ago. We know 
special ef- 
fort, you can fulfill your total goal 
this week. Will we Rete from you? 

38—Trade Union ay msg 14 


our campaign 

nothing from you. 
oal of 15 subseri 
n fulfilled 


rank 


PHILADELPHIA. “Senator | 
Eastland (D-Miss) is a greater ! 


friend to you Negroes than you | 
realize.” These are the words of the 
Pennsylvania Senator, Edward W. | 


Martin, according to a statement, 
igri he the local Negro press, 
‘by Dr. Harry jf. Greene, president 


77 ob sobs Phe required to reach! 


Senator Martin Says 


been carried down into the un- | 


which could have | 


Eastland Friend of Negro! 


of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
‘National - Association for. the~ Ad- 


‘vancement of Colored People. 


Martin made -the reference te 
Eastland-as a “friend” of the’ Ne- 
gro when he was talking to a group 
of Pennsylvania 
recent Washington 
Conference. . : 

Delegates who attended. the 
Washington Civil Rights Confer- 
ence, speaking at a 
meetin ing of the local NAACP, 
painted a vivid picture of the ar- 
rogance of the senior Senator from 


